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PREFACE 

TO 

the first editiox. 


A FEW words of personal explanation are due to 
those who may have seen, in the Prefiice to the 
First Volume of my edition of the llig-Veda*, a note 
announcing as ready for publication an Introductory 
Memoir on the Literature of the Veda, Ten sheets 
of thra Ifemoir were printed when^ in the beginning 
of the year 1851^ 1 appointed Deputy Professor, 
and, after the death of my lamented friend, Francis 
Tritlicn, in the year 1854 , Professor of Modem Euro¬ 
pean Languages and Literature in the University of 
Oxford. In compliance with the statutes of the 
Foundation of Sir Robert Taylor, I Imd to write 

Three Courses of Lectures in every year, on the 
Philology or Literature of some of the principal 
Languages of Europe/^ These new and unexpected 
duties rendered it necessary for me to discontinue 
for a time my favourite studies. And w'hen, afler 
the first years of my new office, 1 was able to employ 
again a greater amount of leisure on their prose- 

* Hig-Tcda-Sanhitu, tlic sBCfCtl BongB ef Uae (figtiLor 

wiiU the CommeaUry of edited by Max MuUet, 

VoL L 1S49; Vob IL 1*54 i VtL III.. l&iiS. There will be 
three mote volumi^ the of whicli ia to be puUUfllieil next year. 
The first volume of Profeesor Wilwn'js TroDsktioa was pubJislied 
1850 ; Uio second, 1854 i the ibinh 1857. 
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cution, I felt that I should better serve the in¬ 
terests of Sanskrit Philology by devoting all my 
spare time to editing the text and commentary of the 
. \ eda, than by publishing the results, more or less 
fragmentary, of ray own researches into the language, 
literature, and religion of the ancient Brahmans. 

In resuming now, after the la|)sc of nearly ten 
years, the publication of these Essays, I may regret 
that on many points 1 have been ajiticipated by others, 
who during the interval have made the Veda the 
special subject of their studies. But this regret is 
fully balanced by the satisfaction I feel in finding 
that, in the main, my original views on the literature 
and religion of the Vedic age have not been shaken, 
either by my own continued researches or by the re¬ 
searches of others; and that the greater part of this 
work could be printed^ as it now stands, from the 
original manuscript. It will be seen, however, that 
in the notes, as weU ns in the body of the work, I have 
a^^iled myself, to the best of my ability, of all the 
really important and solid information that could be 
gatherc^d from the latest works of Sanskrit philologists. 
The frequent references to the works of Wilson, 
Buniouf, Lassen, Benfcy, Both, Boehtlingk, Kuhn! 
Hegnier, Weber, Aufrecht, Whitney, and others, will 
show where I have either derived new light from the 
labours of these eminent scholars, or found my own 
conclusions confirmed by their independent testimony. 
Believing, os I do, that liteniry controversy is more 
apt to imiK.de than to advance the cause of truth I 
have throughout cart'fully abstained from if. Where it 
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seemed necessary to controvert unfounded statements 
or hasty conclusions, 1 have endeavoured to do so by 
stating the true facts of the case, and the legitimate 
conclusions that may be drawn from these facts. 

3fy readers have to thank Dr. BUhler, a pupil of 
Professor Bcnfey of Gottingen, for the alphabetical 
index at the end of this volume. 

s 

MAX MULLER 


Raj Lodge, Maidenhi^d, 
Aug \ 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Full seventy yeare have passed since Sir William 
tlones published his translation of Sakuntula', a work 
which may fairly be considered as the starting-point 
of Sanskrit philology. The first appearance of this 
beautiful specimen of dramatic art created at the 
time a sensation throughout Europe, and the most 
rapturous praise was bestowed upon it by men of 
high authority in matters of taste.* At the same 
time the attention of the historian, the philologist, 
and the philosopher was roused to the fact tha^ 


> ** dftcontak, or tlic Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, translated 
from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit. Calcutta, 1789.” There 
hare since appeared three editions of the Sanskrit text, and trans¬ 
lations in Frencli, German, Italian, Danish, and Swedish. A new 
and verj elegant English version has lately been published by 
Professor Williams. Hertford, 1856. 

* Goethe was one of the greatest admirers of Sakuntala, as may 
be seen from the lines written in his Italian Travels at Naples, 
and from his well-known Epigram: 

“Willi Du die Bliitbe det friihen, die Friichtc dcs spiiteren Jabrea, 
Willi Du was rcizt und entzUckt, willl Du was tiilligt und olbrt, 

Willi Du den llimtucl, die Enle mil eincm Namen begreiArn, 

Nenn ich, Sacontala, Dich, and so Ut Allcs geMgt.” 

“ Will thou the blossoms of spring and the fruits that are later in season. 
Wilt thou have charms and delights, wilt thou have strength and support. 
Wilt thou with one short word encompass the earth and the hcaren. 

All is said if I name only, Sacontala, thee.” 

B 
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a complete literature had been preserved In Indlij^ 
which promised to open a new leaf in the nndetit 
history of mankind, and deserved to be^me the 
object of serious study. And alrliough the en- 
thusiosm with which works like Sakuritala were at 
first received by all who took an interest in Jiteraiy 
curiosities could scarcely be expected to Jasf^ the real 
and scientific interest excited by the languagCj the 
literature^ the phiJosophy, and anti^^uitics of India has 
lasted, nrid has liecn increasing eversince* England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, ifussia, 
and Greece have each contributed their share towards 
the advancement ot Sanskrit pliilology, and names like 
those of Sir . Jones, Colebrooke, W ilson, in Engluiid, 
Burnouf in France, the two Schlegcis, IV. von Hum¬ 
boldt, Bopp, and Eaasen, in Germany, have secured 
to this branch of modern scholarship u firm sbinding 
and a universal reputation. The number of books 
that have been published by Sanskrit scholnrs in the 
course of the last seventy years is but smallJ Those 
works, however, ^present large and definite results, 
important not only in their bearing on Indian anti¬ 
quities, buf, 09 giving birth Co a new system of Com- 
paratUe 1 liilology, ot the highest possthie importance 
to philology in genemL^ In little more timn half a 


n^ti n'^^r •* of oil ^ InJbn ..ti- 

?h« “umW W- Diring tho h,t iwdre 

1 ^ conaidemlily nus.*.]. ^ 

c»r Imli.n J.ilnl ■ .“"j"’-®'""® “ ®f I lie combined labours 

l=d..n pbilologi^s during ,ho bs. »scn.ryrara,.sir,ad oriii^ly 
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century, Sanskrit Ijas gained its proper place in tlic 
republic of learning, side by side with Greek and 
Latin. The privileges wbicb these two languages 
enjoy in tlie education id Byatetn of modem Luropa 
will scarcely ever be shared by Sanskrit. But no one 
xvho wislies to acquire a thorough knowledge of these 

or any other of tlie Indo-European languages^_no 

one who takes an intcrcBt in the jdillosophy and the 
Iiistorical growth of human speech, — no one who 
desires to study the liistory of that branch of man* 
kind to ^ hiclt we ourscB'es belong, and to discover in 
tlie first germs of the language, religion, and my* 
thology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him wlio is 
not the God of the pJewa only, — can, for the future, 
dis^^nse with some knowledge of the language ami 
ancient literature of India» 

And yet Indian philology is still in its infancy, and 
the difficulties wnth wdiich it has had to contend have 
been groat, much greater, Indeed, tlian those which 
lay in the W’ay of Greek philology after its revival in 
the fifteenth century. Seventy years after the fall of 
Lonstantinople, the classical u'’ork3 of Greek literature 
were not only stndiefi from rnanuscripts i they had 
been edited and printed. There w'cre men like 
JJcucblin, Eniemus, and Melanchthon, who had inves¬ 
tigated the most important documents in the different 
periods of Greek literature, and possessed a generid 
knowledge of the historical grow'th of the Greek 

and §ciciitillcnJlj bj q man of the moat ejttcDsirelmrnJiifr, 

anil of (lio aoTjTtdcst pmidiplea of cn deism. IIU work moy Indeed 
bo considered as bnnginj!; to its conelusion an important period of 
fianikrit pbiloio^, whlcli lind lalicii ita beginning with Sir VT. 

translation of .^kunlaiii. Indischc ^UterthumsOCundc, 
Ton Christian Laseon. Bonn, 1647—^656. 
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jiunJ. LKirned Greeks wlio were faking; i^efuge ni 
the west of Eiirri|)o, partictilwrly in ifaly^ hud brought 
with them a suilicieiit knowledge to teacli their laii" 
gtiagc and llteriitiire; and they were able and ready 
to guide the studies of those who were afterwards to 
contribute to the revival of classical learning in 
Europe. Jlen l^iegan wliere tliey ought Co begin, 
namely, with Horner, liero<lotus, and Tiiucydidcs, and 
not with Anacreon tie poetry or Neo-Platonist philo¬ 
sophy. But wlien our earliest Sanskrit scholars 
directed their attentjon to Indian litemture, tlie dif- 
ficuUies they had to struggle with were far greater. 
Kot to mention the hurning and enervating sky of 
India, and the burden of their ofHcial occu|>ations, 
men like Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir Jones could 
hardly find a single Brahman who would undertake 
to teach them his sacred Idiom^ When, after some 
time, learned Pandits became more willing to impart 
their knowledge to Eurepeans, their own views of 
Indian history and literature were more apt to mislead 
their pupils than to guide them in a truly historical 
direction. Thus it happened that, at the beginning 
of SunskHt philology, preference was given either to 
works which still enjoyed amongst tlic Hindus them¬ 
selves a great, but frcfjuently undeserved, popularity, 
or to those wdiich by their poetical beauty attracted 
the attention of men of taste. Evciy thing Indian, 
whether Menu's Cotie of Laws, the Bhagavadgitfi, 
Sakuntah), or the Hitopadesa, was at that time con¬ 
sidered to he of great and extravagant antiquity, and 
it was extremely difficult for European scViolars to 
forma right opinion on the real meriu of Indian 
i emture. The literary specimens received from 
n la were generally fragments only of larger works ; 
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or* if not, they had been chckscn so indiscrimiimtely 
from different and widely distant periods, that it was 
impossible to derive from them an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the riiie and fall of the national literature of 
Indhu 

Herder, in other respects an excellent jadge of 
ancient national poetry^, (ximmitfed himself to some 
extraordinary rcinarka on Indian literature* In liis * 
eritlciam on ^akuntala, written in the form of letters 
to a friend, he saysi Do yon not wish wdth me, 
that instead of these endless religioua books of the 
Vedas, U paved as, and Ujiangaflj the}- would give us 
the more useful and more agreeable works of the 
Indians, and especially their best petry of cveiy 
kind ? It is iierethe mind and character of a nation 
is best brought to life before us, and I gladly admit, 
that I Imvc received a truer and more real notion of 
the manner of thinkitifg among the ancient Indian b 
from this one ^akuntala, than fmm all their Upnekois 
and Bajravedams*'^' The fact is that at that time 
licrdor’a view on tlie endless religioua books of the 
Vedas, could only have been formed from a wretched, 
translation of the Bagavedani, as he calls it,—that 
is, the BhUgavatapuriina,—a Sanskrit work composed 
ns many centuries after as the Vedas were before 
Christ j or from the Ezour-vedam, a very coarse for¬ 
gery, if, indeed, it was intended as such, written, as 
it appears, by a native servant., for the use of the 
famous Jesuit missionary in India, Hoberto de Jfo- 
bilibus.- 


1 ITorde/fl Schrifwn, toI* ix. |t. 226, ZurficUuntn Utemlijr uad 
KuiifiU TUbin^^jti, 1607* 

» Comp. AccoLiator a discoTcry of a Srodern Iniitalipiri uf iba 
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Even at a much later timOj men who jMsscsstid the 
true tact of an hiatorian, like ^^lebuhr, Imve abstained 
from paasing sentence on the hiatory of a nation 
whose literature liad only just been recovered, and 
had not yet passed through tlie ordeal of philological 
critidanu In his Lectures on Ancient Hiatory, 
Kiebuhr leaves a place open for India, to be filled up 
when the pure metal of hiatory should have been 
extracted from the ore of Brabmanic exaggeration 
and aui^rstitlou. 

father liiatorians, however, thought they could do 
what Niebuhr liad left undone; and after perusing 
Home poems of Ktllidasa, some fables of tlie IlitopadeSa, 
some verses of the Ananda-lahari, or the my atic poetry 
of the liliagavadgiti, they gave, with the aid of Mega* 
sthenea and Apolbniua of Tynua, a so*ealled historical 
account of tlie Indian nation, without beirig: aware 
triat they were using as contemporary witnesses, 
authors as distant from each other aa Dante aiul 
Virgil. No untion boa, iii this respect, been tuora 
unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only have 
general conclusions been drawn from the most scanty 
matei'ials, but the most questionable arid spurious 
authorities have been employed without the least 
historical investigation or the exercise of tliat critical 
ingenuity, which, from its peculiar character, Indian 
literature requires more than any other.' 

VtMiw, wilh Rcroarka on ibe (genuine wor^ hj Fr, Ellis j 
R«earclic», xiv. p, 1 — 59 : CahuttR. 1822 . 

in the prefaee ta his tr4iH-il*Hon 
III* Vwhdu.Puriita^ remtirkB : «It is the boofit of inductive pbtlo- 
isop j that, it dtu^t its candusltina Trom tbo csreM observation 
and Hcctimulfttiua of and u is eciUEaij tbe huismc£3 of nU 

pb)loiuphic«l rtaeiuneb to deterraiae its fsicta before it vcntnrti 
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There la anotiier circiirnstancc ivlikb hns retarded 
tJjc pi'o^ess of Sanskrit plitloio^y: an affectation of 
that learned pedantry wliieh has done so n^uch mis¬ 
chief to Greek and Latin scholarshijn Wc have much 
to learn, no doubt, from classical scholars, and nothing 
can bo a better preparation for a Sanskrit student 
tlmn to have passed through the Bchool of ii Bentley 
or a llennann. But iu Greek and Latin scholarship 
the distinction between useful and usekse knowledge 
ht^3 almost disappeared, and the real objects of the 
study of these ancient languages have l>eeii well ingli 
forgotten. Jlore than half of tlic publications n't clas¬ 
sical flcbolara have tended only to impede otir access 
to the master-works of the ancients; and a sanction 
Ims l)cen given to a kind of learning, which, however 
creditable to the individual, is of no heneht to the 
public at large- A similar spirit has infected Sanskrit 
philology^ Sanskrit texts have been edited on which 
no rational man ought to waste his time. Essays 
iiave been ’written on subjects on which it is foily to 
be wisc» These remurks arc not intended to disparage 
critical acholarship or to depreciate the results which 
iiavc bee’n obtained by minute and abstruse erudition. 
But scholars who devote all their unie to critical nice¬ 
ties and recondite subtle ties are apt to forget that 
these arc but accessories. Knowledge which has no 
object Ixiyond itself is, in most cases, but a pretext 
for vanity. It is so easy, even for the most superfi- 

upos speculation- Ttiji procedure bna not been in iIki: 

Jnvcj'lig'^tlon of ilics mjrihology tuid. tnulitionj of tho tlindu^ 
rmpaileucc to gonepaliao nvalM itself greedily of vrliuLcri^ 
pre[nls<.‘d to ajr<jrd matcrinis for genpraVt^iUjon ; nud tlio most citp- 
ntous views Lovo bovu confidently ndvopatod, licciiww tUo guides 
to which tbor authors trusUid were ignorml or iDsufficieni.'' 
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cial scholar, to bring together a vast mass of informa¬ 
tion, bearing more or less remotely on questions of no 
iuiportanco whatsoever. The test of a true scholar is 
to be able to find out what is really important, to 
state with precision and clearness the results of long 
and tedjovis researches, and to suppress altogether lu¬ 
cubrations, which, though they might display the 
laboriousness of the writer, would but cneuiiiber his 
subject with needless difficulty. 

The object and aim of philology, in its highest 
sense, is but one,—to learn what inan is, by kaniing 
what man has been. With this principle for our 
pole-star, wo shall never lose ourselves, thougb en¬ 
gaged in the most minute and abstruse inquiries. 
Our own studies may seemingly refer to matters that 
are but secondary and preparatory, to the clearance, 
so to say, of the rubbisli which passing ages have left 
on the moQumenfs of the huimm mind. But we shall 
never mistake that rubbish for the monuments wliicli 
it covers. And if, after years of tiresome labour, we 
do not arrive at the results wdiich we expected, — if 
we find hut spurious and unimportant fabrications of 
Individuals, where we thought to place ourselves face 
to face with the heroes of an ancient world, and 
among mins that shouid teach us tlm lessons of former 
need not be discouraged nor asliamed, for 
in true science even a disappointment is a result. 

If, then, it is the aim of Sanskrit pliiloiogy to sup 
ply one of the earliest and most important links in 
the history of m:ujkind, we must go to work hlsto- 
rittilly that is, we must begin, as far as we can, with 
the l^gmning, and then trace graduaUy the growth 
o f e n ian mind^ in its various manifestations, as 
far as the remaining literary monuincnta allow us to 
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follow tins course* What has been said with regard 
to philMophyj that we must acquire a knowledge of 
the beginning and firtit principles, because tlien only 
can wc say that we undcratand any thing when we be¬ 
lieve wc know its real bigimiing/' apjdles ^vlth equal 
force to history* Now every one acquainted with In¬ 
dian literature, imist Imve observed how iinposslblc it 
is to ojHjn any book on Indian subjects without being 
tbroiiVTi back upon an earlier authority, which is ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged by tlic Indians as the basis of 
all their kncnvledge, whether steered or profane. Tiiis 
earlier authority, which we find alluded to in theolo¬ 
gical and philosophiciil works, aa well as In poetiy", in 
codes of law, in astronouiical, grammatical, metrical, 
and lexicographic compositions, is called by one cora- 
preliensive name, the 1 ctia. 

It is with the Viida, therefore, that Indian phtb- 
li^y ought to begin, if it ia to follow a natural and 
historical course. So great’ an influence hua the Yedic 
(the historical period to which w'e iirr.* Justified in 
leferriiig the formation of the sacred texts) exercised 
upon all succeeding periods of Indian history, so 
closely is every branch of Utomture connected with 
Yedic traditions,so deeply have the religious and moral 
ideas of that primitive era taken root in the mind of 
the Indian nation, so minutely bos almost every pnvTite 
and public act of Indian life beco regulated by old 
traditionary precepts, that it is iunposaible to find the 
right point of view for judging of Indian religion, 
morals, and Jitoratnre without a knowledge of the 
literary remains of the ^ edic age. No one could 
fairly say that those men who first began to study 
Sanskrit, now seventy years ago, ought to have begun 
^^\th Tt'ading tile Yeda. The difficulties connected 
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with the study of the ^'eda would have made such o 
course utterly itu^iosslbie uiid useless. But sruee the 
combined Jubaurs of Sanskrit scholai's have now Tea- 
dered the study of that knguoge of more cosy access, 
since the terminology of Judian gramiuarmns and 
comiiicntatoraj which not long ago was considered un- 
intelligible, has become more familiar to us, and manu¬ 
scripts can be more iv^adlly procnred at the |>rincipiil 
publio libraries of Europe, Sanskrit philology has no 
longer an excuse for ignoring the Yedic age. 

It might lx; inferred from the very variety of sub¬ 
jects upon which, as has been just observed, tiic Yedn 
is rjtjoted as the lost and highest aiitliorityj that by 
\ eda must be iinderetood Boincthing more tlmii a 
single H’ork, It would be, indeed, much nearer the 
truth to take “ Ycda ** aa a collective name for the 
sacred Jitcniture of the Tedic age, which forms, so to 
speak, the hackgrotiud of the whole Indian world. 

. lany of tiio ivorks widch belongetl to that peiiixl of 
literature have been irrecovei'tibly lost. Wirh re<>ard 
to many of^ them, though their existence cannot be 
doubted, it is uncertain whether they were ever com¬ 
mit te to writing, A large number, however, of 
\edic works does still exist; and it will re^mire 
many years -fore tliey can be edited together with 
heir commentaries. Till then it will be imixiBsihic 

7'many questions con¬ 
nected witii A edjc liCcrutqrc, and it would not ho sale 
^ take a comprehensive view of the whole \Txlic a-e 

uifw l!- i‘-'® exhausted from 

Notliinir" character eaii be studied, 

liistorii.nl'"’''** i’urpose of this 

present. VMiat 1 have to ofll-r arc hut ITolcgo- 
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mena to the Vetla, or treatise^s on some preliminary 
queaUoiis connected with tliu history of the Vedic 
age. There arc points, which can be settled >vTth 
complete certfiinty, thoagh it may be Impossible to 
brings ns yet, the whole weight of evidence to bear 
upn them; and the general question as to tlie au¬ 
thenticity j the antiquity, and the dliierent periods of 
Vedic litcratuve, ought to be answered even before 
beginning an edition of Yedic works. Again, there 
are many qiieations of siieelal Interest for Sanskrit 
literature, in which even now, with the loateriids 
that Imve been published, and with the help of manu¬ 
scripts that arc accessible in the public libraries of 
Europe, it is possible to arrive ut certain results; 
while other i>uiiita are such that even after the com¬ 
plete publication of all Vc4ic texts and eommentariciq 
they will remain open to different views, and will 
necessarily become the subject of literary discuiiaLoiis. 
Tlie principal object of tlie following essays will he to 
put the antiquity of tlie Veda in its proper light. Ey 
antiquity, however, is meant, not only the chrono- 
logical distance of the Vedic age Irom our own, meu- 
sured by the revolutioue and the progress of t!ie 
heavenly bodies, but also and still more, the distance 
between the intellceiual, moral, and religious state of 
men as represented to us duriijg the \ edio age, con> 
pared with timt of other priods of historj^-u dis* 
tance w'hieh cun only be measured by the revolutions 
and the progress of the humiin mind. 

No one ivho Is at all acquainted with tlio position 
which India occupies lU the history of the w'orld, iivould 
expect to find many synchroni^iue between the his- 
to^ of tiie Brahmans and that of other nations before 
the date of the origin of BuddhUni in India, Al- 
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thoiig]]; the nrahmans of India belong to the siiiiae 
fijmilj, the Aryan or rndo-Kuropeon fLimilyj which 
Civilised the wJjoIe of Kiirope, tlie i\vo great benches 
of that primitive race acre kept asunder for centuries 
after their first separation. The main streajn of the 
Aryan nations has ahvays flowed towards tlie north¬ 
west. Xo historian can tell us by what impulse 
those adventurous A'omads were driven on throuciii 
Asia toivards the isles and shores of Europe. The 
first start of this wo rid. wide migration belongs to a 
peno<l far %ond the reach of documentary history ; 
to times when the soil of Enrop iiad not been trodden 
y cit icr Celts, Germana, Slavonians, RomanSj or 
..reeks. Ent whatever it was, the impulse was as 
im>sistible as the spll which, in our own times, sends 
je Cdtic tribes towards the prairies or the regions 
of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will 
or a great amount of inertness, to bo able to ^vitl,stana 
le imptus of such national, or mther ethnical move- 
ments. will stay behind when all are going. 

1 Ut o kt one’, friends dopsrt, and then to out 
rselvas—to take a road ivhieli, Jead where Jt iliay, 

lan^r,r 1 “S’*'" “v.r 

only men of strong individuality and great self-de- 

i w,™;: r "ti”"' “y, 

of Iran. ^ and the Zoroastrians 

Ihi* ivaf f-i^lnry we see 

s.~v..i), .„d „„ .i. j" teSS'’,,.* 
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Itomc^ TJint litfore tlint time they had been living 
111 more northern regions, within the same precincts 
witlj the anee^toi's of the Greeks, the Italians, Shivo* 
niims, Germans, niid Celts, Is n fact as firmly esto- 
blislied os that the Xormane of WiLlium the Conqueror 
were the Northmen of Seandmaviiu The evidence of 
hinguage is jrrefnigable, nnd it is tJjc only evidence 
worth listening to with reganl Co nnteddstoncal 
periods. It would have been ne^^t to imposfiible to 
discover any traces of relationsJiip between the 
swarthy natives of India and their conquerors, 
whether Alexander or Clive, but for the testimony 
borne by language. What other evidence could have 
reached back to times when Greece was not peopled 
by Greeks, nor India by Hindus? Yet these are the 
times of which we arc speaking. What authority 
would have been strong enough to persuade the 
Grecian army, that their gods mid their hero ancestors 
were the same as those of King Fom», or to convince 
the English soldier that the same blood was rimning 
in his veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese ? 

And yet there is not an English Jury now a days, 
wliicli, lifter examining^ the hoary doeuments of lan¬ 
guage, would reject the claim of a common descent \ ^ 
and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, 
and Teuton* Many words still live in India and 
in England, tliat have witne&sed the first separation of 
tlie northern and southern Aryans, mid these arc 
witnesses not to be shaken by cross-examination. 

The terms for Cod, for house, for father, mother, son, 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for 
axe and tree, identical in nil the Indo-European 
idioms, are like the watchwords of soldiers. Wc 
challenge the seeming stranger; and whether he 
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answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or un 
Indian, we recognise him os one of ourselves. Thou^r^h 
the historian may shake hig head, thongh the physio* 
logist may doubt, and the poet scorn tlie idea, nil 
nniat yield before the fnets ftirnialied by languag^e. 
There icu^ a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks, and Itulians, 
the Persians, and Hindus, were living together with¬ 
in the ^rae fences^ separate from the ancestors of 
the Semitic and Turanian races. 


It is mere difficult to prove tlmt the Hindu was 
the last to leave this common home, that he saw hia 
brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and that 
then, turning towards the south and the east, he 
started alone in search of a new world. But as in 
his lanpage and in his grammar he has preserved 
something of what seems peculiar to each of the 
nortimm diaiecta singly, as he agrees with tlie Greek 
and the German where the Greek and the German 
seem to differ from all tlie rest, and ns no other Ian* 
^age has carried off so large a share of the common 
Aiy'an heirloom —whether roota, grammar, words, 
mythe^, or legends-it is natural to snpnosc that, 
t lough perhaps tlie eldest brother, the Hindu was. 
the last to leave the central homo of the Aryaii 

rnmiiTr ^ 


Tfie Arj'an naliona wUo pursued u north-westerly 
dit^Uon. stund before us in bistory rs the principal 
fnutions oi north-western Asia and Kurope. They 

thereat dratnaor 
y ustot^, nud have corned to their fullest grmrtii all 

the elements of active life with wKlr.! ° s 
rnflrtivwT TL t Our nature la 

and and morals, 

and l^o lesru from their literature and works of art 
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the elements ef science, the laws of art, and the 
principles of pkilosopliy. In continual struggle with 
eacli other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these 
Aryan nations have become the rulers of histoiy, and 
it seems Co be their mission to link nil parts of the 
world tcsgctiicr by the dm I ns of civilisation, com¬ 
merce, and religion. In a word they represent the 
t\rynn man in his historical character. 

But while most of the momhera of the An'an family 
followed thb glorious path, the southern tribes were 
slowly migrating towards the mountalna \Yhlch gird 
the north of India, After crossing the narrow passes 
of the I'lindnkush or the Himalaya, they conquered 
or drove before them, as it seems without much 
effort, the alxjriginal inhabitants of the Trans*!Jimii- 
layan countries. They took for their guides the prin- 
rivers of Northern Indie, and were led by them 
to new liomes in ihdr beautiful and fertile valleys. 
It seems as if the gi'cat mountains in the north had 
afterwards cIobcm:! for centuries their Cyclopian gates 
against new immigrations, while, at the siime time, 
the W'aves of the Indian Ocean kept watch over the 
southern borders of the peninsula. None of the great 
conquerors of antiquity—Sesostris, Scmiramls, Nc- 
buebadne^zar, or Cyrus, who w'aged a kind of half- 
nomadic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
w hose names, traced in chargeters of blood, are still 
legible on the threshold of history^, disturbed the 

' TUus Stmbo xv, 1,6*; fie iStifuitt yirtitr^ 

ir<r|ji rwr i>!7](Ki7'*irat ntfS Ku^k fj f«*- 

^{jixa^icuci uirran'Li^trrrai '£e TT^C fni iVli^nird[Vigc 

cirLOTifTr raif ap^aiai^ ttpi avri 

aT(l^l^fat ifan irr^nriitr oEt* iJriAOtlf 

vXvi' TlpntXicjvc Kai vvv 
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peaceful seats of these Aryaji settlers. Left to them¬ 
selves in a world of their own, without a past, und 
without n future before them, they had nothiijr. but 
t^liemselvea to ponder on, Strug-k-s there musUave 
been in India also. Old djTiastica wei'e destroyed, 
wliolc families annihilated, and new enipjj-es founded, 
1 et the inwai^ life of the Hindu was not chnnsed b}' 
these convulsiona. IJis mind was like the lotus leaf 
after a shower of rain has passed over it; his cha- 

racter rennun^ the same, pai^sive, meditative^ qtiiet, 
and full of faith. 


of discord amongst the peaceful 
niliabitanfg of this rich countn^ were, the stru^^ffle 
for supremacy between the different classes of" so- 
ciet>^ the subjugation of the uncivilised inhabitants, 
particu arly m tlie south of India, and the pressure 
of he latest comers in the north upon the possessors 
of the more fertile countries in the south. 

These three struggles took place in India at an 
ar > period, and were sufficiently important to have 
called forth tbe active faculties of any but the Indian 


EipiJxjif 

X'rr^'- r 

ro;™, K,.l 

With rOca^d t* it Kvfwc iTiAifui^tr 

Straw ftLlds- li^sraklea and 

*!► itrrt not - jj p- i^XdoiT, 

roic ‘EUijffu-, r, r, A- Tl *r*ft rA arapu 

IS sr. Jd'TjaatWw L„Jica, ^ S^Lwanbccl 
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’ imtion* III these strnggles we infiy recogrnse iilmost 
the same ekmeDts by wliieh the Greek character 
was perfected and matured. Hut how different 
have been the results upon the Indian mind! The 
struggle for supremacy between the different classeSj 
wliich in Greece ended with * the. downfall of the 
tyra limes and the rising of wed organised republics, 
has its counterpart in India in the extirpation of the 
Ksliatriya race and the triumph of the Bruhtimns 
throush Paraku-RiWa*^ 

The second struggle^ or the war against the un* 
civilised inhabitants of the ^uth^ i& represented by 
the Indian poet of the RiUnftyaiia as the battle of a 
idivine hero against evil. Bpirits ntid uncouth glanta* 
What this is to India, the war of Persia was to 
Greece; the victory of patriotic valour over brute 
force* The Musca of Herodotus are the Rftnmyatia 
of IJellas. 

In the tliirJ of these parallel struggles the contrast 
is no less striking* \^'c follow, with a mournful 
interest, the narrative of international jcalon&ies lie- 
tween the different states of Greece; we see how one 


' Paraau-Etuma clureid iho earth thnee seven timfii of ilio 
Kahntnya CKte, and filkMi with their biooil the live huge lotefl of 
Sunantfl-pnnch&hm fraiu which be olfered Lihatioiu to the race cf 
HhngTi* CMbring Ji eolomti (»[.rifiee to the kiag of tliq gods, 
Fara^U’Itafiia pro^nted the enith to the ministering priuisti. 
11 living gbeti the earth to Ksi^/dpo^ iho hero of immeii 4 uV 4 b 1 e 
phowesa retired to the ilahemlra rnouTvtaiiiW where he fitill rcswiftf: 
nmJ in ibis mnnner wiw them enmity betwei}ii him and the race 
of the Kisbalrijns, nnd ihu^i wat liit? whole e^irih eonquerfil by 
Fara^u-Iianuu’’ (VieKau-Fiirhiin, p. 403.) In the Mali{lbb4ira(a 
thu earlh is made to mj* “The fntliera ami grandfathcra of ihato 
Kshatriynii have been killed by tiic ri.'Tner«h’.« Ihiina in Kpirfarii 
on my ncroiinb" 


C 
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trios to crush the power of the other, while nil are* 
preparing^ tJie common min of the country. But 
what characters are here presentotl to our aualysia, 
Avhat statc^mnnship, whnt eloquence^ wlmt braver^'! 
In India the Tiar of the Mahtibhamta Avaa, perhaps, 
more bloody than the Peloponnesian war: but in 
the hands of the Brahmans the ancient epic has 
dwindled into a didactic legend. 

Gri^ce and India arc, indeed, the two opposite 
I)oIes in tljc liistorical development of the Aryan man. 
yio the Greek, existence is full of life and reality j to 
the Hindu it is « dream, an illusion. The Greek is 
at home where he is born; all his energies belong to 
his country; lie stands and falls with bis jjarty, and 
Js ready to sacrifice even his life to the glory and 
independence of Hellas. The Hindu entera this ^vorM 


as a stranger; ali his thoughts are directed to another 
^vorld ; he takes no part even where he is driven to 
act; and when he Mcrificee his life, it is but fo be 
delivered from it. 


JitHc forhistoiy; no wonder tijat social and nnliticnl 
^rtn^ were little cultlvaleJ, and tl.e ideas of tlie 
C«ful mid tlic Beautiful scarcely known to tliem. 
lUi all tins, however, they !iad what the Greek was 
t e enpa e of itnaginiiig' as they wore of realising 
f ic elements of Grecian life. 'fi,ey shut their eyes 
to this world of outward seeming and activity, to 
Ojwn them full on the world of thought and rest, 
1 heir life was a yearning after eternity; their activity 
fill ^ retiiin into that divine essence from which 

p^did m a djvme and really existing eternal Being 
( «.), they could not believe in the existence 

ol this leissuig world, [f the one existed, fJ.e other 
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couM only seem to exist; if they lived in the one, 
they could not live in the other. Their exiatcncc on 
earth was to them n problem, their eternal life a 
certainty. The highest object of their religion was 
to restore that bond' by which their own self (iltman) 
was liziked to the eternal Self (paraiiiuttnan) ; to re¬ 
cover that unity which had been clouded and ob¬ 
scured by the magical illusions of reality, by the 
Bo^:allod ilHyft of creation. It scarcely entered their 
mind either to doubt or to affirm the immortality of 
the Houl^, except in later times, and then only for 
philosophical and controversial pur|)oaes.® Not only 
their religion and literature, but their very language, 
reminded them daily of that relation between the real 

I In tme oftlio old liyuiiA of tlie Klg-voda ihia thooglit womi 
to weigh upon the mind of ihu poet, when W £ay«: 

W(Tt 

“ Potiis discorered in ihcir huarl, ihrongh medimion, ihe bockdof 
llhc ■ciiflting in the uon-cxlaling.” TLv. J29, “E 

* In the Veda, lifa after death la not frequently aUud^ to, and 
it ia mom for tlio goods of this world, far strength, long life* a 
large fiunily, food, and catilf, that the favour of the gods it im~ 
plort^. One of the rtwards for n piont life, IiowcveTj tontasts in 
being admitted after death to the seat of the gods. 'ITiui Kaksliivat 
sayi, Uv. i. 125. S j “ He wlio gives atcia gcjoi and ttanda on the 
highest pJjiot In bear on, he gcKS to the godA** Thas Djfghatama* 
(Kv. i. ISO- 3)j haviag rehukod. those wba sre rich, and do 
not give alms, nor worship the godsr cxtlaimi, ** The kind monal, 
O Sage, ie greater ihnn the great in Leaven j, let aa worship tlice, 
O jVgni, for ever and over 1" 

* 'File technical term "pretjahhava/which occurs so freqnontly 
in Indian phiEosopliv, and has goneraJlj bet a rendered by’^con¬ 
dition of the soul after death,” mearts really tbe utaW in which wo 
aro white living on cartik. Uer pircikent life, ac«krdteg Ki ImUiui 

Aottenik, is *■ bhivC birth and growth. ” proiyii," after aprevioui 
doAth. 
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and the seeming world, Tim wordd/man, for in stall ce, 
wliich in the Vedn occurs often aa /man, means life, 
particularly animal life. Thus we rend, Kv, L 63. 8,, 
Increase^, 0 bright Indra I this oar manifold food, 
like xvafer all over the earth; by which, 0 Uero! thou 
givest 113 life, like sap, to move every where." Here 
iifiofi means the vital principle, and is coiupared with 
the juice that circulates in plants. In another hymn, 
addressed to the horao which is to he sacrificed (llv, 

1. 162. 20,), fbo poet says, “ ild tvti fapat priya iltiiiA- 
piyantam/’ literally, Let not thy dear self bum or 
afflict thee as thou approachest the sacrifice," Here 
prt^a rttmd corresponds to the Grech But 

\ve find used in a higher sense also in the Veda. 

For instance, Kv, I i,^ ^<S}iTyiL atma jagafaa j 

tasthijsha^ chn:" ''the sim is the soul of nil that M 
moves and rests/' ^ Jfosf. frequently, hoivever, tman r 
and dijiiafi arc employed for self, Just as we say, Uly 
^nl praises, rejoices, for 1 pi^uiae, I myself rejoice. * 
riiis IS the most usual signification of d/man lu the 
later Sanskrit, where it h useil as a pronoun. Yet 

means there also the soul of tlic nniverac, the 1 
highest soul or Self (paramntman) of which nllother 


' Li the *cn«^ ,hn sun is cine,J jivo “(lie v/uil 
Hpini, cf. Bv. I. JI3. 16,: 


T '•“*! llFo ufl': rl„ 

tipproiicliea:’^ Ur. I’t. 3. 14,. 


irw -jfnmpungsfH Ti^vnqr firKfrfi 

w fei^T II 

“Who hu* »eti flirt fTi.«i t ^ 


*«' •“Of". he -h, l.« „o (i, r. 
thftt knifTrit ^ *" 
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souls partake, from which all reality in this c^toil 
world emnnuteSi and hxto M'hkii every thiu^ will re- 
turru’ Thus a Hindu speuklii^ of himself (&tiiiinii) 
S[ioke also, though u noon scion sly, of the soul cl the 
universe (fitman); and to know himself was to him to 
know both his own self and the univci^al or to 
know liiinself in the divine Self. The Sanskrit, “ ut- 
mftnjun Alma nil pti&ya," ^‘see (thy) self by 
self," had a deeper signllicatlou tljan the Greek ywuJj. 

because It had not only n moral, but also a 


I It iidimccilt lo find & aalbDtclory Blymology r«>- d/uju (nomiti^ 
pariiiaabTly in ha oider. tinfi more oTtjjinfth form, 

Bopp (CoEUn. Grammar, L ^ UO.)aays. “if dtmd Btand for (ihmd, 
and be derived from n Icrtt root, dA, to iIiIpiIe (when it mwt be Jne- 
membered that tbt root m& aUo ebangea ha finulAafroomiicis 
t, unuiiiib nnd upfirmt), it might be eoinpaOid vriih the Gotbm 
nhmti, Wfii" This root, dJl, is nfterwanLt tmee.! by Bopp m the 

San&hrEt dAff, "be aaidi" obacof^-i that (o epoak rtod la 

think are in the Jiido-Karopeivo language somciimes espreawd by 
nne and the ^nme word. The Irnit observntion, however, li Pot 
OLiite proved by tha esompio token by Bopp from thv Z<:nd, «««- 
tya, siieecb. For nUhmigh the Saoakrit derived from 

to think, it reccivea ita causal mtaniog hy the terminaimit 
fi-o, and has therefore the aignificJitloa of prayer, hymn, adT.ce. 
fipeech a r. whcit makea us think). If come from m root ah 
the meaning of ibU root U more likeiy dmt of breathing, wh.eh 
«ooid accent fot Gothic oA/no oa well M for Sauskrtt 

dAa, Gret‘k ^ and oyo and najo, and aitmlar wordi, 

we derive spirit, soul, «lf, this root oA. we may 

derive froni it oA-a/«, I (cundfom im^ript- ego, 

lJut ihora always renmlna a difflenlty « rc ^4 tb.i 
the old Ve^lk form tma, imUiad of dtoirt. snd the ' 

«an -74 which, nceor^iing to Uurnauri eonjoLiure, m the Sansl^ 
tftmiiai {Commentaire aur lo Taso*, p- 

neither Enrepenn ctymobgista (Pott, Eiymolog.#che For.chungen 
k 19C,; Bexifey* GncthisditHi arztdlvxieoo u nor 

Indian Aupadik frchohra (XlijM,! Si’Uros, 4. 15—) ‘UTe j 
expbiitiutb 
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metaphysical meanitig* flow largely lliia idea of the 
Atmanj as the Divine Spirit, imtercd into the early 
rehgioiis and philosophical speculations of the Indiana, 
may be seen from the following dialogue between 
yynayalfcya and Maitrf^yi^ which forms part of the 
urihadriranyaha, 

“ Miutri-yi said Yiijnavalliya, « I am going away 
from this my house (into the forest)* forsooth I 
must make a aettlement between thee and my other 
wife KatyAyani*" ^ 

Moitriyi said, '■ My Lord, if this whole earth fall 
of wealth belonged to me. should I be Immortid by 


“ No," replied Yajnavnlkya; “like the Imppy life 
of r.eh people will be thy life. But there is ao hope 
of immortality by wealth.” ^ 

And Jiaitrdyi said, “ Wlmt should I do ,rith that 
by Phtch I do not become immortal? What my 
^rd knoweth of (immortality) may he tdl that to 

Yftjnavalkya replied. “Thou, who art truly dear 

.vni • ’ words. Sit down, I mil 

explain it to thee, and listen weU to what I say.” 

lore the Ko A hustand ia loycd, not because you 
lore the husband, but because you love (in him) the 


' Biihftdiiranjaka, 2d Adbyivii. 4th 

ttaaticol diflicaltiesof tlifs ^ ^ hoirever, of ihegriini- 

^ '“'"“ •f*'""'""soucuoa.tlie Commentary leaves ao 

doubt that we ought to real firan- f j _ . 

«ITT* ’«> 1^). ^ 
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Divine Spirit (iltrnfini the ab^lute Self). A ivlte is 
loveJ, not bcciiuae we love the wife, but because we 
love (in her) the Divine Spirit. Children are loved 
not because we love the children, but because we love 
the Divine Spirit in them. This spirit it is which we 
love when we (seem to) love wealth, Brahman 
Kshatriyas, this world, the gods^ all bcin^, this uni¬ 
verse. The Divine Spirit, O beloved wdfe, is to 1^ 
seen, to be heard, to be perceived, and to be medi¬ 
tated upn. If we sec, bear, jjerccivcj and know 
him, 0 Mai trey i, then this whole universe is known 
to U9.” 

“ Wliosoever looks for Brabmahood elaewhcTC than 
ill the Divine Spirit, should be abandoned by the 
Brahmans. Whosoever looks for the Ksbatm-powev 
elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be aban¬ 
doned by the Ksbatras. Whosoever looks for this 
world, for the gods, for all beings, for this universe, 
elsewhere ihtm in the L^ivlne Spirit, siiould be aban¬ 
doned by them alb This lirfthmahood, this Kshatra* 
power, this world, these gods, these beings, this uni¬ 
verse, all is the Divine Spirit.” 

Now, os we cannot seiKO the sounds of a drum 
esternaUy by theraselvea, but seize the sound by seizing 
tlie drum, or the beating of it,—os we cannot seize 
the sounds of a conch^shcll by tlicinselvcs, but sei^ 
the sound by seizing the conch-shell, or the abelU 

blower^_as we cannot Boize the SJiunds of a lute by 

theinscdvea, but seize the sound by seLzing tlie 
or the lutonist, — so is it with the Divine f^pirit 

As clouds of smoke rls^ oiJt kindled 

with dry fuel, thus, O Maitrcyi, have ah the holy 
words been breathed out of that Great Being.” 

» As all tlie waters find their centre in the sea. 
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so all senaationa find Hieir centra in tlio skin ,.11 
tastes in flic tongue, all amelia in the nose, all colours 
in t e eye, all sounds in the ear, all thoughts in the 
mind, all knowledge in the heart, aU notions In the 
antis, and all the Holy Scriptures in speech.” 

^ ” It is with as, when we enter into the Divine 
|-pirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea; it 
becomes dissolved into the water (from which it was 
placed), and is not to bo taken out again. But 
wherever you take the water and taste it, it is salt 
thus IS this great, endless, and boundless lining bat 
one mass of knowledge. As the water becomes salt, 
and the salt becomes water again, thus has the Divine 
.pint appeared from out the elements and disappears 
into them, m.en we have passed away rtem 
18 no longer any name. This, I teU thee, my wife” 
said yajniivalkya. my wiic, 

1 bewildered 

1.84 Sd^”" " - 

nofi?irr.r‘^'“ I 

ledffe* For l/fh for the UlgJmat know- 

there be as it were two beinr^Sy ti)en 
the one suoa the nfh/ip *k„ . 

kJiowe the other BotV ^rceives, and 

whole of all fhTc i! ^ the 

I.™-, 

(himself), by whom he tn^.. 

How mv wife .K ''^'^'''^'7‘l.mg(iiim8elf>? 

knower?* Thus thol D (lumselO the 

las been taught, ilaitreyi; 

aioilidcaliDus snii ft^ditioas, ' ^ sgnia wiia slight 
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this 13 immortality.” Ikving said thid YiijnaYnlkya 
left hia wife for cvtr, and ivcnt into tlio solitude of 
the forests. 

It must be observed that the work from wlikb this 
dialogue is taken belongs to n later period ofYcdie 
literature. In the earlier tiinea wliicb are represented 
to U8 in the hymns of the Yeda^ these tnyatic ten- 
^rfencies are not yet so strongly developed* In the 
songs of the Kig-veda we find but little of pbllosopliyj 
but we do occnsionfllliy meet vrith wars of kingSj with 
rivalries of ministers, with triumphs and defeats^ with 
war-songs and imprecations. I’hc active side of life 
is still prominent in the genuine poetry of tbeRishis, 
and there still exists n certain equilibrium between 
the two scales of human nature* It h only after 
the Aryan tribes bad advanced southward, and taken 
quiet possession of the rich plains and beautltul gruvefl 
of Central India, that they seem to have ttirned all 
their energies and tliougbta from the world without 
them to that more wonderful nature whleli they per¬ 
ceived within. 

Sucii was their state wlieu the Greeks first became 
acquainted with them after the discovery of India 
by ^Uexander* What did these men, according to 
Megastbenes, most think and speak about? Their 
most frequent conversations, he says, were about life 
and death* This life they considered as the life of an 
embty^o in the womb j but death as the birth to a real 
^and happy life for those who liad thought, and had 
prepared themselves to be ready to die.^ Good and 

' Strabo, XV* 59*: nx«f>™vc F fltrvTc dmi Xcynuc vtfA rev 

y«P in 

U 3ilr«ror yiriftr th rit IvfUi Kui T0t> ivlaitiOta- 

ntz rp wpk tit 
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ba<l was nothing to themj not that they denied tlie 
distinction betwecii good and bad in a raoral sense* 
TJiey recognised law and virtue, as wo see in -their 
sacred poetry\ as well as in their codes of law* Btit 
they denied that anything that happened to men in 
this life could be called cither good or bud, and tliey 
maintaiued that philosophy consisted in renioving the 
affections of pleasure as well as of pain* Liking pain 
and hating pleasure was what they considered the 
highest state of indifference that man could arrive 


Otiyaroy, *^Nay, far ^u^Ut va knaw of auraalTA^ of our prEr.wnt 
life. Bud of de&tk ; death may iroroedUtely, In the natuf*! eoiir» 
of tUlugs, put UA into a tuglicr And mote eulorged state of life, as 
our birth Bishop Bui ter. 

J Tlie notion of $in is olcirl/ exprosaed, for in^taneer in a song^ 
of Gjitanmiulft’^e (Rv* ii* 30 * 5 *)! 

=T ft ftft^^ll 

‘'IDeliver me from eiiu, ns froiu a rope i let us obtokt, O ViaruiiB, 
thj path of righteotiseesa. Mnj ibe tliread not bo tom while 
1 am weaving my pmyer ^ may the form of my pious work 
not decoy before its season. 

Varuim, take all fear away from, mo; be kind to me, O just 
king 1 Take away my sin Uke a ropo from a calf; for afar 
from thee 1 am not the mooter even of a tTriokling of the 
eye*” 

And again, Rv* ii. 39 * 1 .; 

Tft^ II 

**Tolj quick Adltjas^ je who never fail in your works, carry 
aWflj from mo oil sin, a* a woman does who bos given birth 
to a clilld in secret*” 

* Strabo, XV, 59*: ^Ayu/dor voirbr, p^crii' cbm 
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Wc are told hy the same author tlmt the lodluna 
did not cominuDicate their metaphysical doctrines to 
women ; thinking that, if their \idvea understood these 
doctrines, and learned to be indifferent to pleasnre 
and pain, and to consider life and death as the same, 
they would no longer continue to be the slaves of 
others : or, if they failed to understand them, they 
Avould be talkative, and communieate their knowledge 
to those who had no right to it. This statement of 
the Greek author is fully borne out by the later 
Sanskrit authorities. We find, for instance, in the 
ceremonial Sdtras (^rauta and grlhya-siltraa), that 
women were not allowed to leam the sacred songs 
of the Vedas, the knowledge of which constituted 
one of the principiil acquirement's of a Brahman 
before he was admitted to the performance of the 
sacrlficea. Indeed, the whole education of a Brah¬ 
man consisted in learning the old sacred literature 
by heart, and many years were spent for this purpose 
by ever}'^ Brahinachhrin in the house and under the 
eevere discipline of his Guru, or of an Achfkry'a, As 
it was necessary^, however, for a husband to perform 


r6Kruy AyQpW'TFOtt’ air yap av r'd^C fiiv novc ii 

\aipiiy, £yinr¥fiti<ii inrtXifjrJfitC «ii tqu^ avn^ou^ foTc nfi'aiC 

TffTt /leV Twri n3 jiurro/JflXXofiiTOWC- Ibid- 

65- r Tfl ^w*rtituyf if e*? Xiiyot 5 /kctbi 

Dc nai Kmtfv £dI Xv^ xtoyet 

TO fAty yhp iroXijatoT, ro Hurtle* ffujutam 

affjroiraT KjOoc irirTol', qI yvitfiai ^yvvotrtOt raj onitfiic 

TTUTOEilr', imi iTrtffir raptlirj <tli irtnr§ tai ici^. 

' Sajjixui, la liU wiuiuomaiy on the Hlg-VEjdn, i. LSI. 3-* ex¬ 
plain tlio words f% (^T ?frf^ ftfig'H Couples 

wisLiiig fur prctcetion hnro mstgnified thee, O Indru 1" quoi«» 
passages froii] the Bnihina^jia, the Sutras, and tJie Siu|itla, in 
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sacrifjceia wilh his lawful wife, ami ns pas¬ 

sages of the h)iijns^, as well as of the lirfiliujauns, 
s^JCftk clearly of mnn aijd wife as performing sacrifices 
in common, it was laid doi’m in the Sfltnia that the 
husband or the priest should, at the sacrilice itself, 
make his wdfe recite those hymns which were neccs- 
saiy for the cercinon}'. I3ut although ’women were 
thus allowed to jiarticipate in the sacrifices of their 
husbands, they were not initiated, still leas were they 
admitted to tlje higheat knowledge, the knowledge of 
the Atman or the Brahman.^ Ciises like that of 
klaitriiyi were exceptions, not the rule. 

Thus the account which Megaathenes gives of the 
IndiaTis shows ns the si^me abstract and passive 


fliippart of tliQ ]aw IniJ down in the Pklmiin'Lmnnfi^ that in An und 
wife should pErfoptii i»jicriAcL>A in comcnon. From tlio XSiitbieiiniiH 
he ffuotes [he beginning of the j\gri)'iidhEna, where it ij said [hac * 

man and wife are to place the encred tire in cdmniOJi: 

Hi JIt ^ ^ <Jl nt I Frena the SfiiTas he quote® a rale, 

Hi 

TT^T?7 ^T^nETrf 1 Thlg acems to me,-in* Let him, after 
giring the Vedtt to his wife, mahc her reette it.'’ Ttie pii£$age is 
taken from the A^Taldjana ^iomta-auinis, i* 1L If the wonj v§d{tt 
usedh^ A^vixlojana, meant the Veda^thie psAiugo wouM he icMt 
importnnt, ns proving the existence of the Veda, ns a writtcTi iwok, 
nt the time of AavaJuvanq. Vfdfi, howover, is uaed here in the 
Bciue of a hundlo of grass,” nnd Is connected wiili i?edi^, on altar 
made of grats (Root re, Lat. vicre). Lastly, Sayan a emotes from 
the Smritis, Mnnu, v, IdS., *' Women eonnot socriRce wiiboqt tWir 
hushnnda -fTf^ 

' The piety and happiness of a married couple la well deacrihod 
in a hymn osetihed to Munu Vaivusvata, iCv* viii. 31* 5—9. 

' .^Tanu, ix* IS., translated hj Sir VV% Jones. " Women Lava no 
business with tlie texts of the Veda, thua la the law ftilly seltlE^d j 
having, therefore, no evidence of kv, and no knowledge of expia¬ 
tory texts, sinful women must be os foul os falsdiooti itself j end 
this IS R fixed rule.” 
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cbar:ictt^r Tvlilch \v^J. find throughout the whole po-st- 
vedio literature of the limliiuans, aud which, to 
a ^reat extent, explu'ma the absence of anything 
like historical literature among this nation of phi¬ 
losophers, 

A peojde of this peculiar stamp of mind was never 
destined to act a pronihieut part in what is called the 
history of the world. This exhausting atmosphere 
of transcendental ideas could not but exercise a de¬ 
trimental influence on the active and moral cha¬ 
racter of the Indians. But If we admire in classical 
history even those heroes in whom the love of country 
ivas driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, wc have 
scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love 
of a purer and liighcr life degenerated sometimes 
into reckless self-sacrifice. No [>eople certainly made 
a more favourable impression Uixni tlie Greeks tiimi 
tlie Indians, And wiicn we read the account of tJioIr 
moral and iutelleotual condition at the time of Alex¬ 
ander, we arc obliged to admit that if some of their 
good ijmdities are no longer to ho met with among 
the Indians of Liter times, this is owing, not entirely 
to an original defect of clmracfcr, but to lliat con¬ 
tinual system of oppression exorcised upon tlicm by 
foreign conquerors, to whose fdiysical power they 
submitted, while they could not help despisjpg their 
masters as barbarians. Of the demoralising iiiflu- 
cnce of a foreign occupation we have an instance in 
the time of .fVlexander, in the story of Kalinas 
{Kalyivna), wlio yielded, to the flattering ofleis 
of the European conqueror, and left his sicred 
home to folloiv his royal master aa a piece of curl* 
osity* But Megasthenes was afterwards informed i hat 
the beliaviour of Kalanas was strongly disiipp roved of 
by his friends, as ambtdous and servile; while ^ini_i* 
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dan Is was praised for lus manly answer to Alexander's 
messengers, not only by bis countrymen, but by 
Alexander himself. It not long l^fore KaUmas 
repented bis unworthy ambition, Ibr be burnt him¬ 
self soon after at Pasargada, in the same manner 
as the only other Brahman who reached Europe 
in ancient times, burned himself at j\.tbcns, to 
the astoniBbrnent of the Greeks, who erected a tomb 
to liim, udtb the inscription, “ Here lies the Indian 
Sarman Cheya (Sarman Acliirya ?), froai Barygaza, 
who sought immortality after the old custom of the 
Indians/^ 

The genius of the Greek nation owes its happy 
and healthy growth to liberty and national indepen¬ 
dence- The Homeric songs were addressed to a 
people, proud of its heroes, whether real or legen¬ 
dary. If Persia had crushed the chivfdr)'' of Greece, 
we should never have heard the names of Herodotus, 
iEscliylus, Sophocles, Phidias, and Pericles. Where 
the feeling of nationality has been roused, the poet is 
proud to be listened to by his nation, and a nation is 
proud to listen to her i>oet» But in times of national 
degradation the genius of great men turns away 
from tiie realities of life, and finds its only eon- 
solntion in the search after truth, in science and 
philosophy. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle arose 
when the Greek nation began to decline j and, under 
the heavy grasp first of Macedonian sway, then of 
Homan tyranny, the life of the Greek genius ebbed 
away, while its immortal productions lived on in the 
memory of other and freer nations. The Indian 
never knew the i’eeling of nationality, and his heart 
^ never trembletl in the expectation of national ap¬ 
plause. There no heroes to inspire a (locf,—no 
history to call forth a historian. The only sphere 
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where the Indian mind found itself at liberty to aet, 
to create, and to woralnpj was the sphere of roligioTi 
and philosophy; and nowhere have religious and 
metaphysical ideas struck roots so deep in the mind 
of a nation as in India. The Hindus v ere a nation 
of philosophers. Their struggles were the struggles | 
of thought; their pastj the problem of creation ; their 
future, tiie problem of existence. The present alone, 
which is the real and living solution of the problems 
of the past and the future, seems never to have at¬ 
tracted their thoughts or to have called out theif 
energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take 
amongst the different classes of society, and at dif¬ 
ferent periods- of civilisation, naturally varies from 
coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. Hut, 
taken as a whole, history supplies no second iystauce 
where tJie inward life of the soul has so completely 
absorbed all tho practical faculties of a whole people,! 
and, in fact, almost destroyed those rtnalities by 
which a nation gains its place in history. 

It might therefore be justly an id tlmt India has 
no place in the political history of the world. While 
other nations, as the Egyptians, the Jews, the Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, I’ersians, the Greeks, the Komans, 
and the Teutonic races, liavc, during certain periods, 
culminated on the ixjlitical horizon of the world, 
India has moved in such a small and degraded circle 
of iwlitical existence that it remained almost invisible 
to the eyes of other nations. An expedition like 
that of Alexander could never have been conceived 
by an Indian king, and the ambition of native con¬ 
querors, In those few cases where it existed, never 
went beyond the limita of India itself. 

But if India has no place in the political history 
of the world, it certainly has a right to claim its 
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place in the mtelicctual history of tnankinthf The 
less the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the worUl, and expended its energies in 
the exploits of war and the ibrination of empires, 
the more it has fitted itself and concentrated all its 
powers for the ful5lment of the Important missioti 
reserved to it in the history of the East, History 
sdcms to teacli that the whole human race required a 
gradual education before, in the fulness of time, 
It could be admitted to the truths of Ohristianity. 
AH the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, 
before the light of a higher truth could meet with 
ready acceptance, Tlie ancient religions of the world 
were but the milk of nature, wliich \yti& in due time 
to be succeeded b)' the bread of life. After the prim¬ 
eval physlolatry, w-hich was common to all the mem¬ 
bers of the Aryan family, had, in the hands of a wily 
[jriesthood, been changed into an empty idolatry', the 
Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations, produced 
a new form of religion, which has well been called 
"^subjective, as opposed to the more objective worship 
of nature. That religion, the religion of lluddhn, 
lias spread, far beyond the limits of the Aiy'an ivorld, 
and, to our limited vision, it may seem to have re¬ 
tarded the advent of Christianity among a large por* 
tion of the human race^ Eut in the sight of Him 
with whom a thousand years arc but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions of the world, 
may have hut served to prepare the way of Christ, by 
helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and 
to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human 
heart after the trutJi of God. 

Though the religion of Euddha be of all rciigions 

the most hostile to the old belief of the brahmans,_ 

tiic Euddhists standing to the Rraiimans in about the 
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same velation ns the early Protestants to the Church 
of Rome,—yet the very bitterness of this opposition 
proves that Buddhism is peculhirly Indian; Similar 
ideas to tliose proclaimed by liuddha were current long 
before his time^ and truces of them may be found even 
in other countries. But for the impressive manner in 
which tlicse ideas were first proclaimed and preached 
tiiraughout India, for the hold which they took on 
the Indian mind, for the readiness with which they 
were received, particularly by tlic lower classes, till 
at last they were adopted by the sovereign ns the 
religion of state,—in a word, for the historical and 
universal character wliich this doctrine ihere assumed, 
tlie cause must be sought in the previous Uistoiy of 
the Indian nation. There is sometliiiig in the doc¬ 
trines of Buddhism that is common to all systems of 
philosophy or religion, wiaich break witli Che tra¬ 
ditions of an ctTete idol-worship and a tyrannical 
hierarchy. There is some truth in Buddhism ns 
there is in every one of the false religioTia of the 
wwld. But it was only in InJis, where people had 
been preparetl by centuries of thought and medi¬ 
tation, ns well as by the very corruption of the old 
Bmhrnanical system to embrace and nurture the re¬ 
ligious ideas of Buddha iSHkya ^Itml j it was only in 
India, that those new doctrines took an historical 
shape, and grew into a religion which, if truth de¬ 
pended on majorities, would be the truest of all forms 
of faith. 

Up to the present day there is no religion of the 
M'orld more extensively prevalent than the religion 
of Buddha'; and though it has been banished from 

I at. Trojer, in ti* valunbte edition of ttie Badjaiarangirti (il. 
399.), gives ilie folluwing tlBiti as to tbg citcnt of tbe Buddhiiiie 

D 
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the soil of Iiidm, nml no living folloiver of this 
cpi^ IS now to be met with in that country', yet 
It- has found a refuge oiiJ eceoiid home in Ceylon, 
faiam, Ava, I’egu, the Birman Empire, China, Tibet, 
latiiry, irongolin and Siberia, and is, even in its 
present corruption, looked upon and practised aa the 
only true system of faith and worship by many 
iniHiona of hnmmi beings. Truly, then, the nioment 
when tins religious doctrine took its origin in India 
ia an era in the inteikctual hiatory of the world ] and 
fTOtn an historical point of vieiv, India may be con'^ 
aidcreJ, at tlmt fime, as passing through the meridian^ 
of history. The most accurate observers of tlic 
progress of the Indian mind have, therefore, chosen 
this moment as the most favourable for fixing, his^ 
torienlly and ehionologicady, the position of India: 
Professor Wilson in his “ Vlshuu-Purfina,^^ Professor 
Lurnouf in his ” Inti'oduction to the History of 
Buddhism,” and Professor Lassen in his **Jtidiau 
Antiquities.” 

It would be out of place to discuss at present all 
the arguments by which the Jjistorical origin of the 

Buddhiatic religion has been fixed clironoIogicUy iti 
the works here mentioned. The date of BuJdlia’s 


^ l»P“yiioa de l» line c» evshi,^t. j, 
921 ni'llKn! ! pnr Molte-Brun, 1, G42 milibos , iiErd'amriM, a 73 T 
mdlions rt LotiKmu. !.« BudJIiismo ut profuid dam msMuo 
loui lerapiM Ae la Chine, t]ui reul, d’apr^s diBcrenn Lnuu. 

Beddhistee do pl„siau„ l|a de TE.t, de Ii Cochtnchinc, de Lm 

pailie de kTarlane, etc, at IVn Ittiutem qee ie n’ceagire 

trop le TiomUre fle^ Buddhi^t&i ttctin-hr paa 

i Sco .J, BJH Hiaiorlcnl RewartLcB on iLa OrjVfn And Prin- 
cripka of ilic iJuddhci aiid JAbu Iteligion. Bombay^ 18 j7. 
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dcutbf in tlie iiiiddle of tlie sixth century b.c., and 
the beginning of the Ceylonese eroi 543 will 

have to he considered hereafter* For the present it 
will be auflicicnt to keep in mind that the Buddhistic 
era divides the whole history of India into two parta^ 
in the same manner as the Christian era divides the 
liistoty of tlie world* It is therefore of the greatest 
itnjxjrtivnce with regard to tlic history of \ edic 
literature. The rise of ft new religion so hostile 
to the hiemrchiciil system of the Brahmans is most 
likely to liave produced a visible eiFect on their 
sacred and theological writings* If traces of this 
kind cftti be discovered in the ancient literature of 
Indui^ an Important |)oint will be gained, and it 
\viU be possible perhaps to restore to this vast mass 
of Bmhnmnic lore a certain historical comiection* 
After the rise of a new religious doctrine in the firist 
centuries after BuddJia, it could not Ik expected that 
tlie Brahmanic literature should cense at once* On 
the contrary, wc should expect at first a |JOwerful 
reaction and n last effort to counteract the influence 
of the rising doctrine. And, as in India the religion 
of Buddha addressed itself more espccitiUy to the 
lower Claeses of the people, and found its strongest 
support amongst those who had to suffer from the 
exclusi veness of the Brahmanic syatem, a period oi 
transition would most likely be marked by a more 
pojnilar style of literature,—by an attempt to sim¬ 
plify the old complicated system of the Brahioanic 
ceremoniah till at last the political ascendency, bc- 
cured to the new doctrine through its adoption ivy 
the reigning princes, like ASoka, would cause this 
effort also to slacken * 

Before it can be shown* however, that this really 
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took place In Tudin, and that traces of this religious 
crisis exist in the Vedic literature of the Brahmans, 
it seems necessary to point out what Sanskrit works 
can he included within that iiteratnrc, and what 
other hooka are to lx: excluded altogether when we 
look for evidence with regard to the true history of 
the \"edlc age. 

Let us hegin hy the negative process, and endeavour 
to separate a lid ryect those works which do not 
belong to the genuine Vedic cycle. If we exainiiie 
the two epic poems of India, the RAmiLynna and 
MahAhhiiratfi, we shall find it iiiipossible to use tlieiii 
as authorities for the \cdic age, because we arc not 
yet able to decide critically w-hich parts of tliese 
poems are ancient^ and ivliicli are modern and post- 
Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands of late 
compilers and etlitora. There arc certainly vety 
ancient traditions mid really Vedic legends in both of 
these poems. Some of their heroes are taken from 
the same epic'eyclein w-hich the \^cdic iioetiy moves. 
These, however, only form subjects for episodes in the 
two poems, while tlieir principal heroes are essentially 
different in their character and manners. Jn fact 
though there arc remains of the Vedic age to be 
found in the epic poems, like the stories of Llrvasi 
and TunWas, of l^akudtaia and Dushnianta, of 
Uddfdaka, .^uriahAcpha, Janaka \raideha, and mrti- 
cukrly of the A^edic Rbhis, like VasUhtha, ViSvA- 
mitra, Vlynavalkya, Dirghalamas, Kaksliivat, Kuva- 
shfl, and many others, yet tills would only prove that 
tte traditions of tlie A'edic age were still m the 
/louth of the people at the time when the epic tioctry 
of the Hindus was first composed, or tliat they were 
not yet forgotten in after times, when the iJmhmang 
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begun to collect nil the remnins of epic songs into one 
Ifirgc botly^ chilled the Mu!it\bhftrotn. If m*c compare 
the stimc legends ns exhibited in the hymns and 
BrAbinnnas of the Veda^ and ns related in the MnhiU 
bhArata, Tlikinfiynno, or the Purfliias, the A'edic ver¬ 
sion of them will mostly be found to be more simple, 
more primitive, and more intelligible than those of 
the epic mid paurinic poems. This is not mennt as 
a denial that real epic poetry^ that is to say^ a injiss 
of popular songs, celebrating the pow^r and exploits 
of gods and heroesj existed at a very early period in 
India, as well as among the other Aryan nations; but 
it shows, that, if yet existing, it is not in the ^laha- 
bhiirntn and RilmAyana we have to Iwjk for these old 
songs. In the coliection of the ^'ctHc hymns, there 
are some which may be called epic, and may be com¬ 
pared with tlie short hymns ascribed to Homer. In 
the BrAhmanas passages occur, m prose and verst', 
celebrating the actions of old kings Other compo¬ 
sitions of a slmilur character must have existed 
formerly, though tliey are now lost. 

The following extract from the SAnkhAyana-abtraa 
(xvb 1.), throiva some light on the litemtiire which 
the Brahmans possessed, in addition to what we arc 
accustomed to call the Veda '■: — 

“ At the Jlorse-sacrilice, the Adhvaryu calls ut>on 
singers who sing to the lute (vinfiganaginaa), and in* 
VJtcs them to eelehrote the king, who then performs 
the sacrifice, together with other virtuous kings of 
old. On the first day of the sacrifice, the priest tells 
the ston,^ w hich logins w'kh .l/iinu Hiiiffwratu. As 
the pt!oplc of Manu were men, and there arc men pre- 

■ The Mine account in filrcii itt the k. 7, 

and in the SttlalJOt.li?v-lirfthiiiana, sUh 3, 1- 
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sent at tlte sacrifice, tlic pricat teachea these, the 
householders, by telling this story. He then says, 
‘ The Rich verses are the Veda, this fa the ^’^eda/ and 
recites a hymn* 

“ On the second day he tells the story which bt^gms 
Avith Yama VaiKosvatu (from the iSatapatha). As 
tlie people of Yama were the fathers, and there are 
fatliers present, he teaches the elders by this story. 
He then says, * The Yajur-veda is the Veda; this js 
the \'oda,^ and recites an Anuvafca (asviimedhJka) of 
the Yajush* 

On the third day he tells the story which begins 
with Fam/io Adif.ya^ As the people of Varana were 
the Gandharvas, and as they are present, lie teaches 
the young and fair A ouths by this story. He then 
says, ^ The Atharva*veda is the Veda; this is tho 
Veda/ and recites the Ehishaja‘, a Avork on medicine, 
“ On the fourth day he tells the story Avlilch begins 
Avith Soma Vaisfimiva (from the i^atapatha)* As the 
people of Soma were the Apsarus, and as these arc 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this 
story. He then says, ^ The Angirasa-v^eda is the 
Veda j this Is the Veda,' and recites the Ghora \ 
another work of the Atharvanikas. 

*^On the fifth day he tells the story which begins 

1 Tlio iiiEiata on tliia Lttiiig i, ili^tinci boclt of tlio 

AtharmnikflS, and not a. hymn. ^ ‘ 

TTT^i mrm \^^ii 

TIws 8u.lnpi.llia anys '^leiqi^pi H AATBljiyinQj 

* 'i *11 ej4viT II Thu Sutitpulha auyi ts Ok H I 
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with Atiuda KMravtsa. As the people of ArbuOn 
were the Ssrpas (snakes), and as-thesearoprescnl. he 
teaches the Ssrpas, or the snake-charmers, by tins 
story. He then says, * The Sorpavidyft is the t eda; 
this is the Veda,’ and recites the SarpavidyfO 

“ On the sixth day he tells the story which begins 
withJiurera KaMmiaJ-w. As the people of Kuvera 
were Rnkshas, and os those are present, ho teaches 
Selagas, or evil-doers, by this story. Ho ‘/“O 
‘ The Rakshovldyk is the Veda, this is the k eda, 

and recites the Rakshovidyi.' 

•< On the seventh day he tells the story which te- 
Gins with Anita Phiinmna.’^ As his men were the 
Asuras and as these are present, he teaches the 
usurers (Kiisidin) by this story. He then says Ihe 
Asuravidya is the Veda, this is the \ edo, and per- 

foriutt ft tiick by slight of liftiitli ♦ * i i 

“On the eight day he ielia tJmstory which begms 

with yfaisffa SAmmada. As his men the 

tures of ‘the water, and ns these are preacut. he 
teaches the Matsyas (fishes), or the eshcrineu by this 


1 Tnrrt The Smspailisi trafsRrTttI 

Tisi 

• T ^ l f-IBI TII According 10 the S.t»i»ii1n 
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story. lie then says, * The Itihsm-veda is the V^eda, 
this is the Veda,' and recites nn Itihasa.* 

“ On the ninth day he tells the story which begins 
with Tarhahya V^aipai^Jata,^ As his men were the 
birds, and as these are present, he teaches the birds, 
or the young students (brahmach&rin)*, by this story. 
He then says, * The Pun\na-veda is the Veda, this is 
the Veda,’ and recites the Purftna.^ 

“On the tenth day he tells the story wliich begins 
with Dharma Indra (from the 6atai>athu). As his 
men were the gods and as these are present, he 
teaches the young, learned, atid jK)or priests by this 
story.® He then says, ‘ The SAma*vcdu is the Veda, 
this is the Veda,' and sings the SAma.”® 

This extract shows that epic poetry, traditional as 
well as improvised on the spur of the moment, existed 
during the Vcdicage, though it was lost afterwards. 

In several parts of the Brahmaims and Aran- 
ynkas, where an account is given of the literature 
known to the ancient Hindus, we meet with the 
names of GAthA, XArasansi, ItihAsa, and AkhyAna ^ 
(songs, legends, epic poems, and stories) as parts 

• VaipaMchita, according to Aavalayann. 

* II ^alapalha. 

* ^rTgTfwTn^ii Tlio VajU'purana iios a 
more ancient nppearance than the other Puruniu. 

• ¥TW ^tapatbs. 

’ Cf. Taittirija-Aranyaka, ii. 9.; *111 ^Ul 1 4)fd^l HI I* 
»TTTTimt:n Brihndiiranyaka,n.4. 10.: 
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of the Vetlic literutiire. The occurrence of titles 
of literary works like these, has been made use of 
to prove the existeqpe, at that early period, of the 
writings which afterwards were designated by the 
same names. But though the Mahubharata is called 
an Jtihasay and the RAmj\yana an AUnjimay and 
though many works have in later times become fa¬ 
mous under the name of Purtinaa^ yet these enume¬ 
rations of literary works in the BrAhmaiias do not 
refer to them.* * They contain only general names or 

JTTW lim: 

ibiJ. iv. 1, 2.,'iv. 5. 9.; 6 «Up. Itrahro. 

xi. 7. 1.; Atharv. SanhiiA, xv. 6; ^ 

Aufrccht, Indische Studien, p. 138. 

Sajana Inmscir is somclimes doubtful, and in his Commentary on 
the Taittiriya-armnyalta, for instance, he says that, by pura^a 
might be meant tlie BrahmAnfla, dtc.; and by iiihasa, the MaliA- 
bH&mU. This, however, is a mistake, and it would bring Sdyana 
into contradict:on with himself. He has fully proved in his 
Introduction to the Kig-veda that in this passage of the Taittiri- 
yaranyaka, no works separate from the Veda could be understood. 
Cf. Rig-veda-sanhitA, p. 23. Dr, Weber, in his extracts from 
Punini (ir. 2.60.), shows that ryukhyana, akhyana, katbA, akbyA- 
yika, itihasa, and purana, were titles of literary works known at 
the lime of KAtyuyana. But ho inclines to the opinion that Ka- 
^uyana did not mean the Mababliarata, Riimayona, and the Pur- 
Jiias, as wo now possess them, by these general names. Cf. indiscbe 

Studien, i. p. 147. j 

* In the later literature also, names like Itihk.^ Akhyan^ and 
Purana are by no means restricted to tlic Mnliabharata, Raraiyapa, 
and the Puranas, The Mahabbarafa is called Purina, Akhyana, 
and Itihttsa. ' Cf. M. Bh. i. 17—19. Vjrisa himself calU his 
poem, the Slahibharata, a Kuvya; and Brahman sanctions this as 
its proper title. Cf. M. Bli- i. 72. This passage modifies Pro- 
fessor Lassen’s opinion as to Kiivya being the distinctive title of 
the Ramiyaiia. Cf. Indian Antiquities, i.-48.>. The Maliibhurata 
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titles, which huve been applied to certain parts of the 
sacred literature, containing either stories of gods or 
men, or cosmogonic traditions.^ There is no allusion 
to any of the titles of the PurAnas or to the FtAmA- 
yana in Vedic works, whether BrAhmanas or SAtras. 
But as in the SAtras of AivalAyana^ the name of the 


i« also ealU^ tbe fifth Vc«la, or the Karabaa-rcda; Uiot ia, the 
Veda composed by Kfish^ DvaipAjaoa Vyua. Cf. M. Bli. l 2200 
.Burnouf. BluLg. in. pr<Sf. xxu Laasen. Ind. Antiq. i. 789. 

' Cf. SajaM, Introducliuti to the Big-veda>aanbit&. p. 23. 


* Gphya-.Sfitnu, iii. 4. MS. 1978, E. I. H, read?, HTTfT* 
'fcnh^nn: insr^d of the read- 


iog adopted by Dr. Both (Zur Litcratur, p. 27). Uofurtunately 
the Commentary to thU paaaagQ is very scanty, which is so much 
the more to be regretted as tho text itself seems to contain 
spurious additions. According to tbe MSS. the passage reads. 


^ TTTfijm 

^T^^sfwrrnft hvivt: 

♦tHI^s*c4et] ^t ^^ 

TO TTwr^r^fwiTv irr^' 

Hsirrpnf^<(^iri 

if TOf^f?ni 


Acconling to the commentator ire hare first, 12 Btshis, who, as 
Itiahis, are to bo invedted, when tite Brahmanical thread is sus¬ 
pended round tho neck (niritn). These are indeed the Kiahia 
of the Uig-Trda: firs^t the Salarchins, the common title of the 
poets of tbe first Maudain ; then Gritsamada (2d Mandola), Vi^ 
ramitra (3d 31.), Vilmadera (4th 31.)^ Airi (3ih 31.)^ Bhamdviija 
(6th M.)^ Vaeishiha (7th 31.); then follow tho poets of tbe Pro- 
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Blmrata, and according to some MSS. even the name 
of thc’MahAbhiirata, is mentioned, this may be consi¬ 
dered as the earliest trace, not merely of single epic 
poems, but of a collection of them. Tl»e age of 
A4val&yana, which will be approximately fixed after¬ 
wards, would, therefore, if we can rely on our MSS., 
furnish a limit below which tlie first attempt at a col¬ 
lection of a Bharata or MahAbharata ought not to be 
placed. But there is no hope that we shall ever suc¬ 
ceed by critical researches in restoring the BhArata to 
that primitive form and shape in which it may have 
existed before or at the time of AAvahiyana. Much 
has indeed been done by Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Indian Anticpiities, has pointed out characteristic 
marks by which the modern parts of the MuhabhArata 
can be distinguished from the more ancient; and we 
may soon expect to sec his principles still farther 
carried out in a translation of the whole Mahabharata, 
which, with the help of all the Sanskrit comment¬ 
aries, has been most carefully prepared by one of 
the most learned and laborious scholars of Oerman^r. 
If it were possible to sift out from the huge mass of 
Indian epic poetry, as we now possess it in the MahA- 
bhArata and KAmAyann, those old stories and songs 

paiha hjmn. (Sth M.), the of the PAramunU (^h .M.X and 
finally, the .utliort of the lOlh and lart Mnn«J..la, who arc califil 
KHlludrwukta^ and Mahnsuktas autliora of *hort and long liymw. 
The next cUm coropriaea twenty-three invocations, according to 
the fommcntiiry. and they are to be made wbrn the 

cord U fn»i«ndtd over the right ahoolder (prachlnaviti). llie tMt, 

however, contains more than twenty-three names, and it « likely 
that some of them have been aihlcd nflerwarde, ^bile other* arc 

,..rhap»4o be taken collectively. may nl*.* 

be taken aa one word, in ibc sense of tbc U-gal autUoriUe* of the 
Uharata*. 
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which must have been living for a long time in the 
mouth of the people before they were collected, 
enlarged, arranged, and dressed up by later hands, a 
rich mine of information would be opened for the 
ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Vedic age. But the whole frame of the two epic 
poems as they now stand, their language and metre, 
as well ns the moral and religious system they 
contain, show that they were put together at a period 
'when the world of the Veda was living by tradition 
only, and, moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly 
forgotten. The war between the Kurus and PAndavas, 
which forms the principal object of our MahAbhanita, 
is unknown in the Veda. The names of the Kurus 
and BhAratas are common in the Vedic literature, but 
the names of the PAiidavas have never been met with. 
It has been obser\'ed', that even in PAnini’s grammar 
the name PAndu or PAndava does not occur, while the 
Kurus and BhAratas are frequently mentioned, parti¬ 
cularly in rules treating of the formation of patro¬ 
nymics and similar words.^ If, then, AsvalAyana 

* Dr. Webor, Indischc Studien, i. p. MS. Katiu^nnn, however, 
!hc immediate aucewsor of Punini, knows not onij Paiulu, but 
also bis descendants, the Pundyas. 

* Tl>e names of the two wires of Pandu, Ktmti and Madri, occur 

in the commentary on Patiini. (Cf. i. 2. 49., ir. 1. 65., iv. 1. 176. 
(text) for Kunii, and ir. 1. 177. for MAdri). But both these nantes 
arc geographical appcllatires, Kunii signifying a woman for the 
country of the Kuntos, MAdii, a Madra-woman. Prithb^ another 
name of Kunti, stands in the Ga^ ^ivudi. As to the proper 
names of the Painlarn princes, wo find VttdhUhthirn, Pan. vi. 1. 
134., ri. 3. 9 m viii. 3. 95. (text); Arjitna, Pun. iii. 1. 119^ ir. 3. 
64 m 48., ri. 2. 131.; lihinta^ Pan. ri. 1. 205.; A'dAw/o, Pan. 

vi. 3. 75. The name of Snhadeta docs not ocenr; but his de¬ 
scendants, the Suhaderat, are mentioned as belonging to the race 
of Kuru, together with the Nakulaa, Pai?-ir. 1. 114. In the same 
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can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at 
least an immediate successor, of P(inini, the Bh&rata 
wliich he is si)eaking of must have been very dif¬ 
ferent from the epic poem which is known to us 

tvay wc find the dcacendant* of Yudhi»lid“ra and Arjuna men¬ 
tioned M member* of the eastern Bhiratas, Pin. ii. 4. 66. Drau- 
padts name doe* not occur in Puiiini, but Subhadra^ the aistcr 
of Krish^ and the wife of Arjana. i* dwtinctly mentioned. Pan. 
iv. 2. 56. Another paseage in the commentary on Panini (iv. 3. 87.) 
prove* even the existence of a poem in praise of Subliidri, which, 
if we remember the former mention of a war about Subhndra (iv. 

2 . 56.), seem* moat likely to have celebrated thi. very conqueat of 
Subhadru by Arjuna. In the Muhubhumta thi* *tory form* a 
separate chapter, the SubhadrA-harana-parva (.\diparva, p. 288.) 
which may be the very work which Panini, according to hi* wm- 
mciitator, U alluding to. That the chapter in the Malmbb&raU 
belong* to the oldest part* of thi* epic, may be seen 
being mentioned in the Anukraroani of Dhritarttshpa (i. 149), 

" When I heard that Subhadru, of the race of Madhu, had be«*n 
forcibly seiicd in the city of DvarakA, and carried away by .\iDunn, 
and that the two heroes of the race of Vriahni had repaired to 
Indmpraslha, I then, O Sanjaya, had no hope of *u«e**. The 
Mababhushya, however, docs not explain the former Sut^ ^»v. . 
56.), and for the latter it gives examples for the exceptions only, 
but not for the rule. The word grantha, used in the Sfitrs, 
(iv. 8. 87.), i* al«) aomewhal suspicious. Tliat some of t^ 
Sutra* which now form part of Panini’* grammar, did 
from him, »* acknowledged by Kaiyyata (cf. iv. 3. l^ I3-«.) 

rioAro. who i, consWored u pocoli.rly 

tnuliliun of the Pindoro. ■« quoted u I Weco, of “ 

Vri.hni (Pin. it. 1. tu.); “ '"“'""’'T* .T ‘ 

and Adlt^ (Pin. t. 3.99.)i M ' '°*’' "q’'t1^'^d^ 

(it. 3. 98. teit). In the eominentarj to Pno. in. 3. IS6., nnd i. 
a 72 we hate proof of KrMfa'M being wonhipped •« n go.1: 
in i. 4. 92 l>« i» mentioned ni n hero. Hi« renideoce, firoroia, 
however, doc* not occur in Panini. 
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under the name of the Malt^bh^irata, celebrating the 
war of the Kurus and PAndavas.* 

In the form in wliich we now possess the Mahftbli^ 
rata it shows clear traces that the poets who collected 
and finished it, breathed an intellectual and religious 
atmosphere, very different from that in which the 
heroes of the |X)cm moved. The epic character of the 
story has throughout been changed and almost oblite* 
rated by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, 
who were clearly Brahmans, brought up in the strict 
school of the Laws of Manu. But the original tradi* 
tioi« of the Piuulavas break through now and then, 
and we can clearly discern that the races among 
whom the five principal heroes of the Maliribhtinita 
were bom and fostered, were by no means completely 
under the sway of the Bruhtnanical law. How is it, 
for instance, that the five PAnduva princes, who are 
at first represented as receiving so strictly Brahmanic 
an education, — wlio, if we arc to believe the poet, 
were versed in all the sacred literature, grammar, 
metre, astronomy, and law of the Bnihmans, — could 
afterwards have been married to one wife ? This is in 

' Tliat P&nini knew the wor of the BhareUn, hu been rendered 
highl)r probable bjr Prof. L4u«cn (Ind. Alterthumskunde, i. 601. 
837.). 'fhe irorda which called fortli Panini’a apccial rule (iv. 2. 56X 
can ffcarceljr be imagined to hare been different frop those in the 
Mahabhaah/a; viz., Uhamtali »angrdtnah. eaabliodrah ^angr^ah. 
It wat impossible to teach or to use Pacini’s Sutras without 
examples. These necessorilj formed part of the traditional gram* 
roatical literature long before the great Commentary was written, 
and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than it com* 
monly supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in 
the Pratis&khyas and in Panini, show that these examples were by 
no means <«lected at random, but that they hod long formed part 
of the traditional teaching. See also Pan. vi. 2. 38., where the 
word '‘maiiubharata" occurs, but not as the title of a poem. 
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plain opposition to the Brahmanic law, where it is said, 
“they are many wives of one man; not many husbands 
of one wife.” ^ Such a contradiction can only be ac* 
counted fur by the admission, that, in this cose, epic 
tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to 
allow this essential and curious feature in the life of 
its heroes to be changed. However, the Brahmanic 
editors of the Mah&bhtirata, seeing that they could not 
alter tnidition on this point, have at least endeavoured 
to excuse and mitigate it. Thus we arc told in the 
ix)em itselfi that at one time the five brothers came 
home, and informed their mother that they had found 
something extremely precious. Without listening 
further, their mother at once told them they ought to 
divide it as brothers. The command of a parent must 
always be literally obeyed; and as Drau|>;idi was their 
newly discovered treasure, they were obliged, accord¬ 
ing to the views of the Brahmans, to obey, and to 
have her as their common wife. Indian lawgivers 
call this a knotty point*; they defend the fact, but 
refuse to regard it as a precedent. 

• "snvT 

TR #Tii 

Cf. S&yanns Com. on FariiMra, 3IS. BoJl. 172, 173. Another 
expUnation ia given bjr Kum^iU: 
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Xeithcrdoes the fact that Panda is lawfully married 
to two wives, harmonise with the Prahmanic law. 
That law does not prohibit j)olygamy, blit it regards 
no second marriage as legal, and it reserves the privi¬ 
lege of being burnt together with the husband to the 
eldest and only lawful wife. Such passages in the 
ancient epics are of the greatest interest. We see in 
them the tradition of the people too far developed, to 
allow itself to be remodelled by IJrahmanic Diuskeu- 
ostes. There can be little doubt that polygamy, as we 
find it among the early races in their transition from 
the pastoral to the agricultural life, was customary in 
India. We read in Herodotus (v. 5.), that amongst 
the Thracians it was usual, after the death of a man, 
to find out who had been the most beloved of his 
wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. Mela 
(ii. 2.) gives the same as the general custom of the 
Getic. Herodotus (iv. 71.) asserts a similar fact of 
the Scythians, and Pausanias (.’v. 2.) of the Greeks, 
while our own Teutonic mythology is full of instances 
of the same feeling.' And thus the customs of these 
cognate nations explain what at first seemed to be 
anomalous in the epic tradition of the Maliiibhurata, 
that at the death of Pfindu, it is not Kunti, his lawful 
wife, but Mfidri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms 
the old king dies, and who successfully claims the 
privilege of being burnt with him, and following her 
husband to another life.^ 


' Cr. Grimm, HUtorj of the German Language, p. 139. 
’ Otkfr inalanccs of Dharmavjatikrama are: 


WT7i7TT’nn?^Mi 
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The same remark applies to the RAmtiyana. In 
this second epic also, we see that the latest editors 
were shocked by the anomalies of the popular tradi¬ 
tions, and endeavoured to impart a more Brahmanic 
polish to the materials handed down to them from an 
earlier age* Thus king Da^ratha kills t^e son of a 
Brahman, which would be a crime so horrible in the 
eyes of the Brahmans, that scarcely any penance 
could expiate it.* This is the reason why the young 
Brahman is represented as the son of a ^AdrA woman, 
and tells the king so himself, in order to relieve him 
from the fear of having killed the son of a Brahman. 
The singular relation, too, between HAma and I’arasu- 
RAma, was probably remodelletl by the influence of 
the Brahmans, who could not bear the idea of their 
great hero, the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas, being 
in turn vanquished by’ RAnia, who was himself a 
Kshatriy’a. 

The Vedic literature, by the very sacredness of its 
^character, has fortunately escaped from the remo¬ 
delling puritanism of the later Brahmans. There 
must, from the first, have been as great a variety 
in the intellectual, religious, and moral character 
of the Indians, as there is in the geographical 
and physical character of India. If we look at 
Greece, and consider the immense diversity of local 
worship, tradition, and customs, which co-existed 
within that small tract of country, and then turn 

IMH —KumiriU 

> Cf. Manu, viii. 381. “ No |:rratcr crime im known on earth 
than slaying a Brahman, and the king, therefore, must not eren 
form in hia mind an idea of killing a priest.** 

E 
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our eyes to the inup of India, barred as it is by 
mountain-ranges and rivers, it becomes clear that 
the past ages of such a country cannot be represented 
in their fulness and reality by the traditions of the 
later Brahmans, which ns we now possess them in 
the epic and pauranic poetry of the Hindus, arc 
all tinged with the same monotonous colouring. 
Such a uniformity is always the result of an arti¬ 
ficial system, and not of a natural and unimpeded 
development. It is indeed acknowledged by the Brah¬ 
mans themselves that different customs prevailed in 
different jwirts of India. Some were even sanctioned 
by them, notwithstanding their policy of monopolising 
or (so to 8[>eak) brahmantsirig the whole Indian 
mint!. Although, for instance, in the liturgic works 
annexed to the N'edas (^rauta-sfitras), an attempt 
was made to establish a certain unity in the sacrifices 
of the jKJople all over India, yet in the performance 
of these sacrifices there existed certain discrepancies, 
based on the traditionary authority of the wise of old, 
between family and fainil}'. This is still more the case 
in the so-called domestic ceremonies of baptism, con> 
fimiation, marriage, &c., described in the Grihya- 
sutras, whicli, connected as they were with the daily 
life of tlie people, give us much more real infonnation 
on the ancient customs of India than those grand 
public or private sacrifices which are prescribed ui the 
^raufa-sfitras, and could only have been kept up by 
sacerdotal influence. In thesp domestic ceremonies 
everybody is allowed, as a general law, to follow the 
customs of the family* to which he belongs, or of 

' Thus it u said, for instance, in the CommenUrj to Paras- 
kara’a Griliya-aiitnu, tlmt it is wron^; to giro up the customs of 
one's own Family and to adopt tlitNM: of others : 
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his villugc and country, pro\ided these customs do not 
too grossly insult the moral and religious feelings of 
the Brahmans. 

Although these domestic ceremonies were fully 
sanctioned by the Brahmanic law, tlie authority upon 


n i mi ' g : H VI tyrarrm- 

wwTsfjii vj ::\ 

whrn^ W^u 

q^carmT^ 7 % ^:i 

sA 

irm TO ^ TOiTTII 

*' VuliblliA declares that it is wrong to follow the rules of another 
^khti. lie says, * A wise person will certainly not perform 
the duties prescribed by another ^aklia; he that does is called 
a traitor to his ^khtL Whosoever leaves the law of his 
&ikha, and adopts tliat of another, he sinks into blind dark¬ 
ness, having degraded a sacred RUhi.' And in another law- 
book it is said: * If a man gives up his own customs and 
performs others, whether out of ignorance or covetousness, ho 
will full anil be destroyed.’ And again, in the Pariiishpi of 
the Chhandogas: ' A fool who ceases to follow his own ^kha, 
wishing to adopt another one, his work will be in vain.* *’ 

Only in case no special rule is laid down for certain observances 
in some Gpihyas, it is lawful to adopt those of other families: 

j q<nngT^ vrw « ^ 

qrr?Ernp!:ii ^irn^ro ^frrofirfTfv 

^TOII 

a 9 


23523 
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which tliey are fountled does not lie directly in the 
sacred revelation of the Brahmans (^ruti), but 
in tradition (Sinriti), a difference, the historical im- 
portance of which will have to be pointed out here* 
after. As to the customs of countries and villages, 
there can be no doubt that in many cases they were 
not only not founded upon Bmhinanic authority, but 
frequently decidedly against it. The Brahmunic law, 
however, is obliged to recognise and allow those 
customs, >vith tlie general reservation that they must 
not be in open opposition to the law. Thus A6va- 
l&yana in his Grihya-siltras, says;—“ Now the cus¬ 
toms of countries and places are certainly manifold. 
One must know them os far as marriage is concerned. 
But we shall explain what is the general custom.”' 

Here the commentator adds:—“If there be con¬ 
tradiction between tlie customs of countries. See., and 
those customs which we arc going to describe, one 
must adopt the custom us laid down by us, not those 
of the country. What we shall say is tlic general 
law, this is our meaning. Amongst the ^’aidehas, for 
instance, one sees at once that loose habits prevail. 
But in the domestic laws continenpe is prescribed; 
therefore there is no doubt that the domestic and not 
the national customs arc to be observed.”* 

' AiJv. S. i. 7., 

^ 
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In the SAtras of Gautama, too, a similar line of con* 
duct is traced out. After it has been said that the 
highest authority by which a government ought to be 
guided consists in the Vedas, Ved&ngas, 6^tras, and 
old traditions, it is added (Adhy. 11. Sutra 20.), that 
in cases where the customs of countries, classes, and 
families arc not expressly founded upon a passage of 
the Veda, they are, notwithstanding, to be observed, 
if they are not clearly against the principles of the 
sacred writings, such as would be, for instance, marry¬ 
ing the daughter of a maternal uncle.* 

There is an interesting j)assage in the Grihya-san- 
graha-pariiishta, composed by the son of Gohhila, 
which Or. Koth quotes in his Essays on the ^'ed^^ 

p. 120. :_ “ The VAsislithas wear a braid on the right 

side, the Atreyas wetir three braids, the Anginis wear 

T^:i Til ^ -srnrS TTT 

II 

‘ UTio commentator Ilarodatta here mentions the following u 
customs tlmt prevailed in certain territories, and which limd no 
sanction in the Veda;—When the sun stands in Aries (tneaha), 
the young girls would paint the .Sun with his retinue, on the soil, 
w'ilh colour*^ dust, and worship this in the morning and evening. 
And in the month Margssirsha (NoveraU'r'Dccember) they roam 
about the village, nicely dressed, and whatever they receive os 
presents they give to the god. l»en the rfun stands in Cancer 
(korkata) in Purvu Phalguni (February), tliry worship Umo, and 
distribute sprouting kidney-lieans and salt. When the sun stands 
in Aries in Uttnru Phalguni (?), they wursltip the goddess Sri. 

As customs of classes he mentions that at the marriage of {5u- 
dras, they fix posts in the ground, put thousands of Prflecling lamps 
upon them, and lead the bride round by the hand. 

As customs of faroille^ again, he remarks, that «proc wear the 
sikhA (lock of hair) in front, some behind, and that pos&ages of the 
Win (pravochanas) allow both according to different times. 
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five locks, the Bhrigus have their head quite shaved, 
others have a lock of hair on the top of the head.” * 

Another peculiarity ascribed to the Vfisishthns is 
that they exclude meat from their sacrifices.* 

A similar notice of the customs of neighbouring 
nations, is found in Raghunandana's quotation from 
the llarivan^, — that the 6akas (Scythians) have 
half their head shorn, the Yavanas (Greeks?) and 
Kambojib the whole, that the Raradas (inhabitants of 
Paradene) wear their hair free, and the Pahlavas 
(Persians) wear beards.* 

In the same way, then, as different traditions were 
current in India relative to such observances, it is 
probable that different families had their own heroes, 
{>erhaps their own deities, and that they kept up the 
memory of them by their own i)oetic traditions. It 
is true that such a view is merely conjectural. But 
when we see that in some portions of the Veda, which 
are represented as belonging to different illustrious 


* This we learn from the Karma-pradipo, a supplement to the 
Sutras of Gobhlla. i. 18.: fMv.* 

(%TTfiTO:H 

> ^ WRt firw 

^ ^^rsTTSTt 7T^ -^H 

Sec aI<«o Pan. gnna mnjrArarjanaakMli. 
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and noble families, certain gods arc more exclusively 
celebrated *; that names which in Vedic poetry 

* In Inter times, when the sects of Vishnia and J5iv* had sprung 
np, and the Indian world was divided between them, it seems os if 
different deities hod been ascribed to diffenmt castes. Thus it is 
said in the first Adhjayn of the Vasish^ba-smnti: 

^ m fWt ^ 

TTT^PRlTfT 

I<4 TlprT: 

7%/^jrTTn wft^: TnwT:i 

^ -ffTHi JTT^ wf?T^H 

^ y<nr%^ ^ 

Hd<qt rl^^dl 

TOTr^ fqq'i fq^rnit ^ vrS ^f^nr^riTT:H 

• A Brahman versed in the four Vedas, who does not find Vasu- 
devo, is a donkey of a Bmhman, tri-mbling for tho heavy 
burden of the Vedn. Therefore, unless a man be a Vaish- 
MTO, his Brahmahood will be lost ; by being a ^ aiehnava 
one obtains perfection, there is no doubt. For Nfiraysna 
(Vishnu) the highest Brahman, b the deity of the Brolimaos ; 
Soma, Surya, and the real, are the go<li of Ksliatriyos and 
Vaiiyos ; while Rudra and aimilor gods ought to be sedu¬ 
lously worshipped by the Su«lras. hen tlte worship of 
Rudra is enjoined in the Puranas and law-books, it has no 
reference to Brahmans, os Priynpati declared. Tlie worship 
of Rudra and the Tripan«lra (the three horisontal marks 
across the forchea<l) arc celebrated in the Puranas, but only 
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are known as those of heroes and poets (PuriV 
ravas, Kutsa) are afterwards considered as names of 
infidels and heretics, we have a right to infer that 
we have here the traces of a widely extended 
practice. 

In the hymns of the Rig-veda we meet with al¬ 
lusions to several legendary stories—afterwards more 
fully developed by the Brahmans in their BrAhinanas 
—by which laws that were in later times acknow¬ 
ledged as generally binding, and as based upon the 
authority of the Veda, are manifestly violated. It is 
an essential doctrine of the Brahmans, that the reli¬ 
gious education, and the administration of sacrifices, 
ns well as the receiving of rewards for these offices, 
belong exclusively to their own caste. Kakshivat, 
however, whose hymns are found in the first and 
ninth mandalas of the Rig-veila, and who, iX'hether on 
account of his name or for some better reason, is said 
to have been a Kshatriya, or *of royal extraction, is 
represented as receiving from King Svanaya presents, 
which, according to Mnnu *, it would have been un¬ 
lawful for him to accept. In order to explain this 


for tho e&stea of the Kshatrijras, Vaujru, and .j^udras, and 
not for the others. Therefore, ye excellent Munis^ the Tri- 
pnndra must not be worn by llrahmans." 

’ Cf. 3Ianu, x. 76.; and Rig* reda-bhiUhya, ii. p. 30. Rosen, 
wlio has quoted this passage to Rr. i. 18. I., reads 

^ flfWU^I which he translates by **abstincro 
jubet o dirigendis sacrificiis, ab institutione sacra et ab impuria 
donis, referring to Mauu, x. 103—110. however, does 

not moan impure, but pure. 7'be reading of the commentary 
ought to be llfclutir for thus the very words 

of Manu, X. 76.. are restored. 
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away, a story is told, that although Kakshivat was 
the son of King Kalingn, yet his real father was 
the old Rlshi Dirghatainas, whose hymns have like¬ 
wise been preserved in the first mandala of the Rig- 
veda. This poet had Ijeen asked by the king to 
beget offspring for him, according to ancient Indian 
custom. The queen, however, refused to see the old 
sage, and sent her servant-maid instead. The son of 
this serv'ant and the Rishi Dirghatainas xvas Kakslii- 
vat, and as the son of a Rishi he was allowed 
to perform sacrifices and to receive presents. This 
story shows its purpose very clearly, and there can 
Ixj little doubt that it owes its origin to the tender 
conscience of the ilrahmans, who could not bear to 
see. their laws violated by one of their own sacred 
Risliis. It is u gratuitous assumption to suppose 
that the poets of the V’eda should have been perfect in 
the obsei^'ance of the Rrahmanic law. That law did 
not exist when they lived and composed those very 
songs for which in later times they w'ere raised to the 
rank of saints. Whether Kakshivat was the son of a 
Brahman ora Kshatriya,of a servant-maid orof aqueen, 
it is impossible to determine. But it is certain that 
in the times in w’hich he lived, he would not have 
scrupled to act both as a warrior and priest, if cir¬ 
cumstances required it. This becomes still more 
evident, if w'e accept Professor Lnssen’s view, who 
considers Dirghataiiuis, the father of Kakshivat, as one 
of the earliest Urahmanic missionaries in the southern 
parts of Bengal, among the Angas and Kalingas.' 


• In ibU case, the name of the queen al«o, Sudeshiia, would be 
signiticant, for Sude#hM is Ujc name of one of the nations in 
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Novr, under circumstances of this kind, when the 
Brahmans were still labouring to establish their su* 
prernacy over different parts of India, it can hardly be 
believed that the different castes ntid their respective 
duties and privileges should have been established os 
strictly as in later times. In later times it is con¬ 
sidered a grievons sin to recite the hymns of the 
Veda in places where a Shdra might be able to hear 
them. In the Rig-veda we find hymns which the 
Brahmans themselves allow to be the compositions 
of the son of a slave, Kavasha ^Ailhgha is the author 
of several hymns in the tenth Book of the Rig-veda; 
3’et this same Kavasha wasexi>elled from the sacrifice 
as an impstor and as the son of a slave (dasyhh 
pntra), and he was readmitted only because the gods 
had shown him spcial favotir. This is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Brlihmanas of the Altareyins * and 


Bengal Kcc Vishnu-Punmn* p, J as. Tlie irortl godharniV’ 

whith oceans m ilic story of Dirghntatnn#, in ih* JfubuhlmratD, i, 
4195., Olid which Prof. transluten by ‘‘^puBtornl niDit 

hare na opprobious senie^ anil Indian PanditJ cxplAin it by open 
and indiscr/ioinate coactipiaccnce.” 

^ Aiturcja-Qrahni&aflj JL 19.: 


3^: ftffTfr vtrgfvr: ^ ^ 

^ Iwrrr ^75 irr 

^ TJfTf^TTR^- 

Thfmrf 


riM\^\ TTCWt imTI 
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Kaiisliitakins, and in thn ^[allftbhftratft also Kavaaba 
b called a Nisbilda* 

The ijiarke<l difference between the Vcdic and epic 
j)oetry of India haa been well pointed nut by l^ro* 
fesaor Roth of Tubingen, who for tnany years has 
devoted touch time and attention to the study of 
the Veda* According to him, the MahUbhrirata, 
even in its first elements, is later than the time 
of Buddha.' “ In the epic poems,” he says, “ the 

■'3^ ^rsiT»m Tfk 

Tiwy ^ raj ^151% 

' KausIiItakl-BrubmaaA^ ^t< ■ 

^r ^ Trr: \ rr^rf^ 

f^OTtri ^ ^ ^ 

rdm ^ Tfni ^ ^ 

iTETT^l R fRI ^ fW" 

^r^TSt% ^ ri 'WB?- 

111 

Comnteat; 

TT^T ^^0 ^^rdfiT T^lll W- 

imf ^laf: U 

1 35iif LUternlur und Gcichiclitc des Veda. Dfui AWlnTl(llul^| 5 ^^^l 
\oa U* Roth, l>Dctgr dtr Phil£>*oiJliic* SiutiRurt, 181& 
























GO VKDrC AND TAURANiC WOHSRIl*, 

Veda is but imperfectly known ; the ceremonial is 
no longer developing^ it h complete* The Vedic 
legends have been plucked from their native soil, and 
the religion of Agni, Indraj Mltm^ and Varuna h&a 
been replaced by an altogether different worship* 
The last faet/’ lie says, ought to be the most con¬ 
vincing. There is a, contradiction running through¬ 
out the religioua life of India, from the time of 
the Kamiyaiia to the present day. The outer form 
of the worship is Vedic, and exclusively so “; but the 
e 3 "e of religious adoration is turned upon quite 
different regions.* The secondary fomiation, the 
religion of Vishnu and Rrahina, began with the epic 
poetry, and remained afterwards as tlie only living 

' The nrorahip of cIiq Ilinilu^ at the prpitciiit iTny conaot bo 
caticd VeJ3c> though Vedic ivmnina may bo trdcei] 

in If. In. ibu Introduction, to tho edition of ihe litg-Fwlii, by tlie 
TattvnlKnlhini'Sabliii, jt \s BBid, on the contrary, 

■^rriF; i St nr*i f^- 

PaTSl wrists 

*' the (HfFetenco between tin; present received law nnd the early 
Vtjiiic liirv, will elcfLrly be perceived by thia eiiicion.* And 

fzft:s ST?, T?tTT;Tfi? ^ 

£Tr?fltsr? lan?iu f^nr f^^rrrs 

faF?t? fT'srfirs vr^fr? a bf- 

Tfm II 

will be seen exactly whit dllfercnec tliurw U between the 
rnuranic worship of tki: gods, who, eLceanllng to tUo Purdijuis, tiitj 
exliibiled with the diffL^rent bodies of men, nnlmiiLg, birds, serpents, 
flifid fiahe* i the widely spread costomof tilntric ceremonies, which 
ncff the mojit modern and faniouijon earth ; and the por/brai^nceor 
Mcrifices as prexeribed in the Veda.” 

* ProfciBor Burnouf has tronted tho snnie subject in hia Review 
of Prof. Wilson’s TransUtlun of the Visban'purnna, Journal dea 
Siivants, tS-lO, .^fiiy, p, 29<>. 
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one, but witliout having the power to break through 
the walls of the Vedic ceremonial, and take the place 
of the old ritual.” 

And if it be unsafe to use the epic poems as autho¬ 
rities for the Vedic ago, it will readily be admitted 
that the same objection applies with still greater 
force to the Puninas. Although one only of the 
eighteen Pun\ims has ns yet been completely pub¬ 
lished, enough is kno\%Ti of their character, partly by 
Professor llunioufs edition of the Phagavat-pur&na, 
partly by extracts given from other Pur4ua8 by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, to justify our discarding their evidence 
with reference to the primitive period of Vedic lite¬ 
rature. Even the Manava-dharina-^tra, the law¬ 
book of the MAnavos, a sub-division of the sect of the 
Taittiriyas, or, as it is commonly called, the Laws of 
illanu, cannot be used as an independent authority. 
It cannot be said that the compilers of these laws 
were ignorant of the traditions of the Vedic age. 
Many of their verses contain a mere jmraphrase of 
passages from the hymns, Br^hmanns, and Sutras; 
but they likewise admitted the rules and customs of 
later ages, and their authority is therefore valid 
only where it has been checked by more original 
and genuine texts. 

The Code of Manu is almost the only work in San¬ 
skrit literature which, as yet, has not been assailed 
by those w’ho doubt the antiquity of evcrytliing 
Indian. No historian has disproved its claim to that 
early date which had, from the first, been assignetl to 
it by Sir William Jones. It must be confe.ssed, how¬ 
ever, that Sir William Jones’s proofs of the antiquity 
of this code cannot be considered as conclusive, and 
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Jio Bufllcknt art^ineRta have been brought forward to 
substantiate nt\y of tho difterent dates ascribed to 
^lanuy as the author of our Liiw-book, wliich vary, 
according to different writers, from 880 to 1280 B.c. 

If the age of Manu or of the epic poems could be 
fi^ced, so as to exclude all possible doubt, onr task 
of deterniining tiie age of the Yeda would be on 
easy one. The Veda is demonstrabli' earlier than 
the epic j>oetry and the legal codes of India. We 
do not, however^ advance one step by saying that 
the ^''edsi is older than the author of the SIftnava- 
dliartna-saatro, whckse date is oltO'gether unknown, or 
even than the lilahiibhdrata, if it can be doubted 
whether tlmt poem in its first elements be anterior to 
the Buddhistic reiigion or not i wlule it is said, at 
the game time, that tlie last elements wliicii have 
.been incorporated into this huge work allude to 
historical events later than the Christian era.^ Here, 
then, wo must adopt a new course of procedure^ 
We must try to fix the age of the Veda, which forma 
the natural basis of [ndlaii historyand wo must 
derive our knowledge of the Vedic ago from none 
but Vedic works, discarding altogether such addi¬ 
tional evidence as might be obtained from tiie 

* Hial the principal ffurt of ih& MAbuliUumtA bL^lang^i^to & period 
prevlaua to the poUtklLl eetubli^ltmcrit of BuJdtiittiu, Loa bL-eD 
pro ml Prof Listen, Ind* Ann h 491, Ihiucb Ln«beeu &uid 

eince to contrxiveii: las views witli regnrd to ibct age of the Hfiilaa- 
hliuraiD, but nothing: that isrciiUj valiiAblc bus been added to Pmf, 
fflCis or Jt is aol ftl all difficult,^ as Prof- 

Lassen renmrke, to luok nt this question frooi one single pulni of 
view, and to start & confident is^rtiun. But in doing lliia, mJtnj 
persons cotCLiuit tliemiielTes to inconEidernte and ,‘-tiow 

on fgnemacc uf the verj paints whicb have to be cenaidurod.^ 
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later literature of India. Let aome Vedic dates be 
once established, and it will probably be {>ossible 
to draw lines of connection between the Vedic and 
the rest of the Indian literature. But the world of 
the Veda is a world by itself; and its relation to 
all the rest of Sanskrit literature is such, that the 
Veda ougiit not to receive, but to throw light over 
the whole historical development of the Indian 
mind. 

The Veda has a two-fold interest: it belongs to the 
history of the world and to the history of India. 
In the history of the world the Veda fdls a gup which 
no literary work in any other language could fill. 
It carries us back to times of which we have no re¬ 
cords anywhere, and gives us the very words of a 
generation of men, of whom otherwise we could fonn 
but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures and 
inferences. As long ns man continues to take an in¬ 
terest in the history of his race, and as long as we 
collect in libraries and museums the relics of former 
ages, the first place in that long row of books which 
contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, 
will belong for ever to the Rig~veda. 

But in the history of India, too, the Veda is of the 
greatest im|)ortance. It has been a standing reproach 
to our studies that it is im|)ossible to find anything 
historical in Indian literature.' To a certain extent 
that reproach is well-founded; and this accounts no 
doubt for the indifference with which Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is regarded by the public at large. 

We may admire the delicate poetry' of K&Iid&sa, the 

> See Bumoar, lunroductioa a rilutoirc de Buddbutue, p. iii. 
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philosophical vigour of KapUn, the voluptuous mys- • 
ticism of Jayatleva, and the epic simplicity of Vyiisa 
and VAlmiki, but as long as their works float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, as long as we 
are unable to tell what real life, what period in the 
histoi^* of the nation they reflect, there is something 
wanting to engage our sympathies in the same man* 
ncr as they are engaged by the tragedies of -Es* 
chylus, or the philosophical essays of Cicero. ^Ve 
value the most imperfect statues of Lycia and ^Egina, 
because they throw light on the history of Greek art, 
but we should pass by unnoticed the most perfect 
mouldings of the human frame, if we could not tell 
whether they had been prepared in the studio of a 
Phidias, or in the dissecting-room of a London 
hospital. 

In the following sketch of the history of A edic 
literature, 1 cannot promise to give dates, such as wc 
arc accustomed to find in the literary histories of 
other nations. But 1 hope 1 shall be able to prove 
that there exist in that large mass of literature which 
belongs to the Vedic age, clear traces of an ori^nal 
historical articulation; and that.it is possible to re¬ 
store something like chronological continuity in the 
four periods of the Vedic literature. If this can be 
achieved, if we can discover diflbrent classes of 
literary works, and establish their chronological suc¬ 
cession, the reproach, so often repeated, that there 
is nothing historical to be found in India will be re¬ 
moved, as far at least as the peculiar nature of that 
literature allows. 

The modern literature of India, though not yet 
grouped in chronological order, w'ill find in the lite- 
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Tftturc of the Ycdic age aoinetlimg like a past, soine 
testimony to prove that it did not spring up in a day^ 
hut clings by its roots to the earliest strata of Indian 
thought. The Laws of the Milnavas, tiiongh no 
longer the composition of a primeval sngej. inll at 
least be safe against the charge of being the invention 
of some aneinployeJ Indian lawgiver. Plays like 
»^akunta1a and Urvoki, though no longer regartied as 
the productions of a Ferielean age, will be classed 
among the productions of what may properly be 
called the Alexandrian period of Sanskrit literature. 
But whatever we may have to surrender with regard 
to the tfntiquity claimed by these and otlier Sanskrit 
works, that portion of the literature of India which 
alone can claim a place in the history of (he world, 
and whicii alone can command the attention of those 
who survey the summits of human intellect, not only 
in the East but over the whole civilised world, will, 

1 hopCj for the future, be safe against the doubts 
which I myself have shared for many years. It ia 
difficult, no doubt, to believe that the most ancient 
literary work of the Aryan race, a work more ancient 
than the Zendaveata and Homer, should, after n lapse 
of at least three thousand years, hove been discovered, 
and for the first time published in its entirety, not in 
one of the Parisbads on the borders of the Ganges, 
but in one of the colleges of an EngUsli University. 
It is difficult to believe that sufficient MSS- should 
have been preserved, in spite of tlie.pcrishable nature 
of the material on ’which they arc written, to enable 
an editor to publish the collection of the Ycdic hymns 
in exactly that form in which thty existed at least 
800 years before the Christian era; and, still more, 
that this collection, which w'os completed at the time 

F 
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of Lycurgus, should contain the poetical rdica of a 
pre*Homcric age; an age in which the names of the 
Greek gods and heroes had not yet lost their original 
fiense, and in which the simple worship of the Divine 
powers of nature was not yet supplanted by a worship 
of personal gods. It la difficult to beHeve this j and 
we have a right to be sceptical. But it is likovise 
our duty to inquire into the value of what has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and 
to extract from it those lessons whicli the study of 
mankind was intended to teach to man. 
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HISTORY OF VEDIC LITERATURE. 

In taking a survey of the works which belong to the 
Vedic literature of India, our task would be greatly 
facilitated if general and characteristic features could 
be pointed out by which Vedic and non-Vedic works 
might at once be distinguished. Without entering 
into a minute analysis of the individual character of 
a work, —a mode of criticism which, with our present 
I knowledge of the earliest Indian literature, must be 

1 very uncertain, —it will often happen that some ex¬ 

ternal mark presents itself, determining at once the 
age or class of writing to which it belongs. It is 
true that there are certain grammatical forms and 
[ orthographical peculiarities which Indian grainma- 

I rians restrict to the Veda, and which, therefore, might 

be used as distinguishing marks of works belonging 
to that era. But Manu, or rather the author of the 
M&nava-dharma-4Astra, has also employed several 
Vedic forms; because in transforming Vedic verses 
into epic Slokas, he was sometimes obliged to retain 
words and forms which are not in strict accordance 
I with the general character*of his language; a fact 

which acoounts in some degree for the strange ap- 
j pearance of many of his vers^ which are stiff and 

^ artificial, and very inferior in fluency to the older 
strains which they paraphrase. 

There is a strongly marked character in Vedic 
prose, and no attempt has been made to imitate it in 
later times. But in order to distinguish Vedic from 

. r Q 
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non-V^dic poetry, we must attend more closely to the 
Tiictrc, Severid Vcdic metres have been imitated by 
later poets, but there are metres which never occur in 
Vcdic works, and which may be used as criteria for 
distinguishing luiclent from more modern poetry* 

That difference of metre sliould form a broad line 
of demarcation between two periods of literature, is 
not at all without nnalogy in the literary history 
of other nations, particularly in older times. If once 
a new fonn of metre begins to grow popular by the 
influence of a ^Kjct ’who succeeds in collecting a School 
of other poets around bini, this now mode of uttemnee 
is veiy apt to supersede the other more ancient forms 
altogether* People become accuatomed to the new j 
rhythm sometimes to such a degree, that they lose 
entirely the taste for their old poetry on account of 
its obsolete measure. No poet, therefore, who writes 
for the people, would think of employing those old- 
fashioned metres-, and we find that early popular 
poems have had to be transfused Ifito tnodern VTirsc 
in order to make them generally readable once 
more. 

Now it seems that the rcgnlar nnd contmuous ' 
-Anushtubh-sloka is a metre unknown during the 
A'cdic age, and every ivork written in It may at once 
be put down as post-^\ edic. It is no valid objection 
tlmt this epic ^loka occurs also in Vcdic hymns, that 
Anushtubh verses are frequently quoted ir^thc ilrilh^ 
inanas, and that m some of tbeSiitras the Anushtubh- 
bloka occurs intermixed wijii Trjshtubhs, anti is used \ 
for the purjjoae of recapitulating^ what had been | 
explained before in prose. For it is only the titti/orm 

^ SuignUui-Alvk&9. Ct TVeber, Indiscbc StudieD, I. p. 17. 
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cjnplo 3 rmcnt of that metre* which constitutes the 
characteristic mark of a new period of literature. 
Thus rhyme occasionally occurs in English poetry 
before the Norman period; yet, when we find whole 
poems >vritten in rhyme and without the old Teutonic 
system of alliteration, we are sure that they cannot 
liave been composed in an Ante-Norman period. The 
elegiac measure seems to have been used before 
Callinus f yet Callinus and Archilochus are always 
mentioned as the inventors of it: — that is, they 
were the first to sanction the uniform employment 
of this metre for entire poetical compositions. Hence 
no elegiac poem can be previous to the close of 
the 8th century b.c. The same applies to the 
iambus, the invention of which is commonly ascribetl 
to Archilochus ; although iambics occur interspersed 
ill the Margins, a poem ascribed to Homer by no less 
an authority than Aristotle.* In the histoty of 
Gcnnan literature we have several instances where 


’ It is remarkable that in P^ini alao, the word iloJia u alwaja 
used in opposition^ to Vedic Utcratare (Pin ir. 1. 66., iv. 3. 103. 
1., iv. 3. 107.). SloAas, even if ascribed by Indian tradition to 
the mme author, who is considered as the ^ishi of Vedic hymns 
or Ur^rnauas, are quoted by a name different from that of his 
other works. The hymns or Brubmanas ascribed to Kaflta, for 
instance, are always to be quoted as ** Kathah ^ (oi wtpi Kurffov); 
an exprcMion which could never apply to poetical compositions 
ascribed to the same Kapis, if written in dlokos. Verses written 
in this modern style of poetry must be quoted as "Ksthio Slokas" 
(Ka^h&h ^lokuli). The Brabmana promulgated by Tittiri, and 
kept up in the tradition of the Taittiriyas, is quoted by the name 
of ** the Taittiriyas,** hot ^^lokas composed by Tittiri are nes'cr 
included uoder this title. Valmiki dlokas are mentioned. Puiu ii. 
4. 21. 

• See Murc's Critical History, voL Hi. ch. i. 
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poems of the 12th century * had to be recast as early 
as the 13th, on account of their metre and language, 
which, during this period of rapid transition, had 
already become obsolete and unreadable. 

Excluding, then, from the Vedic period the ^^a• 
lulbhftrata, K&mAyana, Manu, the PurAnas, and all 
the ^Astras and Ihii4anas, we have now to see what 
remains of literary works belonging to the Vedic 
age. 

There are in that age four distinct periods, which 
can be established with sufficient evidence. They 
may be called the Chhandas period^ Mantra period^ 
Br&hmana period^ and Sutra period^ according to the 
general form of the literary productions which give 
to each of them its peculiar historical character. 

In order to prove that these four periods follow 
each other in historical order, it is necessary to show 
that the composition of SAtra works presupposes 
the existence of a BrAhmana literature; that the 
BrAhmana literature again is only possible with the 
presupposition of a Mantra literature; and lastly, that 
the form in which we possess the Mantra literature 
presupposes a period of Vedic history preceding 
the collection and final arrangement of the ancient 
Mantras or h 3 rmns. 

• For instance, ** Rcinhard the Fox,** an old Uigh-German 
poem of the 13th century, is a new edition of the same poem 
written in the 12th century, of which fragments hare been found 
by Grimm. Other poems, which are supposed to hare been re¬ 
modelled in the 13ih century are “Crescentia,** ‘'Duke Ernst," 
and the “ Roland Song." Lachmann supposed the same to ImTO 
taken place with the **Nibeluogen Klage.** 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE sCtBA period. 

The i^)tra period^ with which wc have to begin, 
is of peculiar importance to the history of Indian 
literature, inasmuch as it forms the connecting link 
between the Vedic and tEe later Sanskrit.) While 
on the one hand wc must place several works written 
in Sdtras under the head of thepost-Vedic or modern 
Sanskrit, wc shall also find others which, although 
written in continuous Anushtubh-^lokos, or, more 
frequently, intermixed with Trishtubh and other 
verses (as, for instance, some of the PrAti.4Akhyas 
and Anukramanis, and the still more modem Pari* 
^ishtos), must be considered os the last productions of 
the Veidic age, tre8|)assing in a certain degree upon 
the frontiers of the later Sanskrit. 

It is difficult to explain the peculiarities of the 
style of the Sutra literature to any one who has not 
worked his way through the Sfitras themselves. It 
is impossible to give anything like a literal translar 
tion of these works, wTitten as they arc in the most 
artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical forra.l Sutra 
means string; and all the works vrritten in this 
style, on subjects the most various, arc nothing but 
one uninterrupted string of short sentences, twisted 
together into the most concise form. Shortness is 
the great object of this style of composition, and it is 
a proverbial saying (taken from the MahdbhUshya) 
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amongst the Pandits', that “an authorrejoiceth in the 
economising of lialf a short vowel as much as in the 
birth of a son.” Every doctrine thus propounde<l^ 
wliether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is re* 
duced to a mere skeleton. All the important points 
and joints of a system are laid open with the greatest 
precision and clearness, but there is nothing in these | 

works like Qpnnection or development of ideosa “Even ^ 

the apparent simplicity of the design vanishes,” as 
Colebrooke remarks, “in theperjdexity of the struc- >■ 
turc. The endless pursuit of exceptions and limi¬ 
tations so disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keep in view their intended connection 
and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate 
maze, and the clew of the labj'rinth is continually 
slipping from his hands.” There is no life or 
meaning in these Sfttras, except w’hat either a teacher J 
or a running commentaiy, by w'hich these works are 
usually accompanied, may impart to them. ! 

Many of these works go even further: they not 
only express their fundamental doctrines in this con¬ 
cise form of language, but they ssiin a new kind of 
language, if language it can be called, by w hich they 
succeed in reducing the whole system of their tenets | 
to mere algebraic formulas. / To understand these 
is quite impossible without finding first w'hut each 
algebraic x, y, and r, is meant to represent, and 
without having the key to the whole system. This 
key is generally given in sepiirate Shtras, called 
Poj'ibhdsha, which a pupil must know by heart, or 
always have present before his eyes, if he is to ad¬ 
vance one step in the reading of such works. But 


' B«marc« Magozluc, OcL 1819. 
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even then it Avould be impossible to arrive at any 
real understanding of the subject, without being also 
in possession of the laws of the so-called AnucriUi 
and Nirvntti, To explain the meaning of these 
technical words, we must remember that the Sutras 
generally begin by putting forward one proposition 
(AdhikAra), which is afterwards never repeated, but 
always to be understood, till a new subject of the 
same kind is introduced. After the statement of a sub¬ 
ject, the author goes on by giving a first rule, which 
may extend its influence over the next following rules, 
whether these be restrictions or amplifications of it. 
These restrictive rules exercise again their influence 
to a certain extent over other rules, so that the whole 
becomes one continuous chain, each link held and 
modified by the others, and itself holding to and 
modifying the rest. The influence of one rule over 
the others is called Anuvrittiy its cessation, \irvntti. 
Without knowing the working of these two laws, which 
can only be learnt from commentaries, the Sfitras 
appear very much confused, g This is particularly 
the case in those works where the so-called AlimAnsA 
method of Pfirva-paksha (reasons contni), Uttara- 
paksha (reasons pro), and Siddhanta (conclusion), is 
adopted. Here the concatenation of pros and cons is 
often so complicated, and the reasons on both sides 
defended by the same author with such seriousness, 
that we sometimes remain doubtful to which side 
the author himself leans, till we arri\'e at the end of 
the whole chapter. I It is indeed one of the most 
curious kinds of literary composition tliat the hu¬ 
man mind ever conceived; and though altogether 
worthless in an artistic point of view, it is wonderful 
that the Indians should have invented and mastered 
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this ditRcult fotrm, so as to liavc made it the vehide of 
expression for every kind of karning. To introduce 
and to maintain such a species of literature was 
only possible with the Indian system of education, 
which consisted in little else except implanting these 
Sdtraa and other works into the tender memoij of 
children, and aftemvards explaining them by com¬ 
mentaries and glosses* An Indian pupil learns these 
Sutras of grammar, philosophy, or theology by the 
same mechanical method which fixes in our minds 
the alphabet and the multiplication-table; and those 
who enter into a learned career spend half their life ia 
acquiring and practising them, until their memory is 
strengthened to such an unnatural degree, that they 
know by heart not only these Sutras, but also their 
Commentaries, and commentaries upon commentaries. 
Instances of this are found among the learned in 
India up to the present day. 

These numerous Sdtra works which we still posses^ 
y^ntain the quintessence of all tlic knowledge which 
the Hrahmaus bad acciimijlatcd during many cen¬ 
turies of study and meditation. Though they are the 
works of individuals, they owe to their authors littk 
more than their form; and even that form waa, most 
likely, the result of a long-com limed system of tradi¬ 
tional teaching, and not the invention of a few iodi- 
viduals. 

T here is a great difference, according to the noiions 
of the Hindus themselves, between a w'ork eomiiosed 
previous to the Sfitra period, and a Sfitra composi¬ 
tion. The difference of style between a Brahmana 
and a Sfitra work (wiih the exception of some 
Sfitras, to be mentioned hereafter) would strike every 
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botly at first sipjht, although, as regards the gram- 
matical forms, Vedic irregularities are, according to 
Sanskrit grammarians, allowed in Sfitras also.* But 
there is another, and more important difference. Li¬ 
terary works, belonging to the preceding periods, the 
Br&hmanos as well as the ^lantras, arc considered by 
Indian theologians as forming the Sruti, or divine 
revelation, in contradistinction to the Sfitras and all 
the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical lan¬ 
guage of orthodox Hindus, the works, which contain 
the Sruti, have not been composed, but have only been 
seen or perceived by men, i.^., they have been revealed 
to men. The Sfitras, on the contrary, although based 
upon the Sruti, and therefore in some instances also 
called drauta Sfitras, are yet avowedly composed by 
human authors. Whenever they appear to be in con¬ 
tradiction with the Sruti, their authority is at once 
overruled, and only in cases where anterior eridence 

* Vedic forms occur in the PriliiAkliys-Sdtras, and are pointed 
out as such by the commentators. For instance, L Pratiidkbya, 

It. 33. TR instead of FTTf^ The 

Contmentator says 

The same applies also to the Samayachirika-Siitras, 
for instance, those of Apastamba, L 53., where we read ^VT" 
Th« CommenUtor explains this irregular form by 

TTI Again, i. 93. 

wo And explained by the Commentary as n i” 

Gautama-Sdtras, p. *40. L 20. 
we read f rtl ^ 
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h wanting from the Sruti, can they have any claim to 
independent authonty. 

Now, even if we had no otlier means of proving 
that the Sfitras could have been composed only after 
the composition of the Krihruaiias, there ’would he no 
reason to consider this distinction, drawn hy the lU’ 
dians themselves between their sacred and profane 
literature, os altogether artificial ond devoid of his¬ 
torical meaning, particularly if it can be shown how 
great an infiuence that very distinction has exercised 
on the religious struggles of India- 

It 13 clear that this distinction has ever been the 
stronghold of the hiemrchical pretensions of tlie 
Brahraaus* We can understand how a nation might 
be led to ascribe a superhuman origin to their ancient 
national poetrj', particularly If that poetry^ coimsted 
chiefly of prayers and hymns addressed to their gods. 
But it is different ’with the prose comixisitions of the 
Brahmapas. The reason ’why the Br^hmnnas, which 
are evidently so much more modern than the lilantras, 
were allowed to participate tn the name of 6ruti, could 
only h^ve been because it was from these theologiciil 
compositions, and not from the simple old poetry of 
the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could be 
derived for the greater number of the ambitious claims 
of the Brahmans. But, although >rc need not ascribe 
any weight to the arguments by which the Brahmans 
endeavoured to establish the eoutemporancous origin 
of the Mantras and BrS^hmanas, there seems to be no 
reason why vre should reject as cc^ually worthless the 
general opinion with rcganl io the more ancient tlate 
of both the Bri^hmunas and Mantras, If.contrasted with 
the Sdtrus and the ..profane literature of Indian It 
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may easily happen, where there is a canon of sacred 
books, that later compositions become incorporated 
together with more ancient works, as was the case with 
tin; BrAhmanas. But we can hardly imagine that old 
and genuine parts should ever have been excluded 
from a body of sacred writings, and a more modem 
date ascribed to them, unless it be in the interest of a 
]mrty to deny the authority of certain doctrines con¬ 
tained in these rejected documents. There is nothing 
in the later literature of the SAtras to warrant a 8Ui>- 
position of this kind. We can find no reason why 
the SAtras should not have been ranked as $ruti, 
except the lateness of their date, if compared with 
the Briihraanas, and still more with the Mantras. 
'Whether the Brahmans themselves were aware that 
ages must have elapsed between the period during 
which most of the poems of their Uishis were com¬ 
posed, and the times which gave rise to the BrAh- 
manas, is a question which we need hardly hesitate to 
answer in the affinnative. But the recklessness with 
which Indian theologians claim for these BrAhmanas 
the same title and the same age as for the Mantras, 
shows that the reasons must have been peculiarly 
strong which deterred them from claiming the same 
divine authority for the SAtras. 

To ascribe to literary compositions such as the 
. Mantras and Briihmaiias a divine origin, and to claim 
for them a divine and absolute authority, is a step 
which can hardly pass unnoticed in 'the intellectual 
history of a nation, whether for the ciroumstances 
which led to it^ or for the results which it produced. 
Now, in India the results of that fatal step arc pal- 
pable. It may have been intended as a check on re-’ 
licrious reforms, but it led to a religious revolution. 
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Buddhiain would be unintelligible) urtless as the over¬ 
throw of a By stem which had tried to maintaitt its 
position by an appeal to a divine revclatioti; and we 
may be certain that the distinction between S^ruti mdy 
Smriti} between revealed and profane literature, was 
established by the Brahmans^ previous to the schism 
of Buddha. 

If the belief was once established, that not only the 
simple effusions of the Kish is, but the pointed doc¬ 
trines of the Brahmanas also, emnnated from a divine 
source, and could not therefore be attacked by human 
reasoning, it is clear that every opposition to the pri¬ 
vileges which the Brahmans claimed for themselves, 
on the sacred authority of the Veda, became heresy; 
and whore the doctrines of the Brahman b were the 
religion of the people, or rather of the king, such op¬ 
position ivas amenable to the hierarchical law's of the 
Btatc,^ The Brahmans theuiscdvea cared much more 
to see the divine authority of the Sruti ns such, im¬ 
plicitly acknowledged, than to maintain the doctrines 
of the Kishis in their original simplicity and purity. 
In philosophical discussions, they allowed the greatest 
possible freedom; and, although at first three phllo* 
soplucal systems only were admitted as orthodox (the 
tivo Mimknsiia and the Nyfiya), their number was 
soon raised to six, so as to include tlte Taifieshika, 
Ssinkhya, and Yoga-schools.’ The most conflicting * 
vieivs on points of vital importance were tolerated as 


■ XuniuTila SdnbhjiL and together with other 

herctjcEl tgratemu. 

(I Afl la the Vdx^hikas, fico 

page 84. 
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long as tlieir advocates succeeded, no matter by what 
means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with 
passages of the Veda, strained and twisted in every 
possible sense. If it was only admitted that, besides 
the j>erception of the senses and the induction of rea¬ 
son, revelation also, as contained in the Veda, fur¬ 
nished a true basis for human knowledge, all other 
{>oints seemed to be of minor importance. Philo¬ 
sophical minds were allowed to exhaust all possible 
views on the relation between the real and transcen¬ 
dental world, the Creator and the created, the divine 
and the human nature. It was not from such lucu¬ 
brations that danger was likely to accrue to the caste 
of the Bralimans. Nor was the heresy of Buddha 
Siikya Muni found so much in his philosophical doc¬ 
trines, many of which may be traced in the orthodox 
atheism of Kapila. liis real crime lay in his opposi¬ 
tion to the exclusive privileg<^ and abuses of tho 
Brahmans. These abuses were sanctioned by the 
divine authority of the Veda', and particularly of tlie 
Brilhmaiias. In attacking these abuses, Buddha at¬ 
tacked the divine authority on which they were 
founded, and the argument was short: he is a heretic; 
anathema csto. 

Buddha was a Kahatriya.* He was of princely 

‘ The Baddhiil* say that the three Vedaa were propouatletl 
originally by Maha Brahma, at which time they were perfect 
truth; but they lutvo since been corrupted by the Brahman* and 
now contain many errors. Cf. R. Spence Hardy, Esatcm 3Iona- 
chism, p. 185. 

• Kumarilaeilways speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried 
to become a Brahman. For instance, 

^ W7TT • 

And again, 
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origin^ and belonged to the nobility of the land, lie 
was not the first of liis caste who opposed the ambition 
of the Brahmans. Several centuries before Buddlia, 
^•isvfvnlitra, who, like Buddha, was a member of the 
royal caste, had to struggle against the exelusivenesa 
of the priests. At that early tlmCj however, the iwab 
tion of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable; and 
VisvAniitra, although a Kshafriya, succeeded in gain¬ 
ing for himself and his family the rights for which be 
struggled, and which the Brahmans had previou^ 
withheld from all hut their own caste. King Janaka 
of Videha agniti, whose story is given in the Brih- 
inonos, refused to submit to the hierarch [cal preten¬ 
sions of the Brahmane, and asserted his right of i>er- 
formlng sacrifices without the intercession of priests. 
However great the ditference may have been between 
the personal character of these two men and of Buddha, 


TiRTS^'Wl ^^^11 

tlijd vfry irau-igrc^ion of Budillia anil his followers is 
representfd bs if it did Lim hanour. For lie is pniiacd beesuse 
he ?Aid, "^Let nil the gins ihit hiive been coinmitted in ihia 
world fill on me, that the world may bo delivered/ It is 
s&id that if he thus tranf^reesed the duty of a Kshfttriya, 
and oatcrcil tlio life of a BraltthEUi and preaebed,^ it was merely 
for the good of matiitiad and that in adopitng for the instriiE;' 
lion of excluded people o law which lied not been taught by 
the Brnbtnnns, ho took the sin upon hiiikself and was benedt- 
tii3g fitbera.^ 
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the first principle of their opposition was the same. 
All three were equally struggling against the over¬ 
weening pretensions of a selfish priesthood. 

But while Visvfiinitra content^ himself with main¬ 
taining the rights of his tribe or family, and became 
reconciled as soon as he was allowed to share in the 
profits of the priestly power, — while King Janaka 
expressed himself satisfietl with the homage paid to 
him by Yfijnavalkya and othey Brahmans,—while, in 
short, successive reformers ns they appeared were 
cither defeated or gained over to the cause of the 
Brahmans,—the seeiof discontent were growing up 
in the minds of the people. There is a dark chapter 
in the history of India, the reported destruction of all 
the Kshatriyas by ParaAu-rfima. It marks the be¬ 
ginning of the hienurchical supremacy of the Brahmans. 
Though the Brahmans seem never to have aspired to 
the royal power, their caste, as far as we know the his¬ 
tory and traditions of India, has always been in reality 
the ruling caste. Their ministry was courted os the 
only means of winning divine favour, their doctrines 
were admitted as infallible, their gods were worshipped 
as the only true gods, and their voice was powerful 
enough to stomp not only the simple strains of the 
Rishis, but the absurd lucubrations of the authors 
of the BHkhmonas, with a divine authority.! After this 
last step, ho waver, the triumph of Brahinanbm was 
preparing its fall. In Indio, less than in any other 
country', would people submit to a monopoly of truth; 
and the same millions who were patiently bearing the 
yoke of a political despotism threw off the fetters of 
an intellectual tyranny. In order to overthrow one 
of the oldest religions of the world, it t^tis sufficient 

o 
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that one man sliould challenge the authority of the 
Brahmans, the gods of the earth, (bhhdeva), and 
preach among the scorned and degraded creatures of 
God, the simple truth that salvation was possibly 
without the mediation of priests, and without a 
belief in books to which these very priests had given 
the title of revelation. This man was Buddlia JSiihya 
MunL 

Now if we inquire how Buddha’s doctrines were 
met by the Brahmans, it is true that here and there 
in their philosophical works they have endeavoured to 
overthrow some of his metaphysical axioms by an 
appeal to reason. An attempt of this kind we have, 
for instance, in VAchaspati MiSra’s commentary on the 
VedAnta SAtras. In commenting on the tenet of 
Buddha, that “ ideas like those of being, and not* 
being, &c., do not admit of discussion,”' VAchaspati 
observes that the very fact of speaking of these ideas, 
includes the possibility of their conception; nay, that 
to afHrm they do not admit of reasoning involves 
an actual reasoning on them, and proves that the 
mind can conceive the idea of being as different froun 
that of not'being. 

Such, however, were not the usual weapons with 
which Brahmanism fought against Buddhism. The 
principal objection has alw’ays been, that Buddha’s 
teaching could not be true, because it did not derive 
its sanction from Sruti or revelation. The Brah¬ 
mans, as a caste, would readily have allowed being 
and not-bcing, and the whole of Buddha’s philoso¬ 
phy, as they did the SAnkliya philosophy, which 
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on the most important points is in open opposition 
to the VedAnta. I But while Kapiln, the founder of 
the Sllnkhya school, conformed to the Brahnianic 
test by openly proclaiming the authority of revelation 
as poramount to reasoning and experience, Buddha 
would not submit to this, cither for his philosophi¬ 
cal (abhidharma), or for his much more important 
moral and reli^ous doctrines (vinaya). No doubt 
it would have been easy for him to show how some 
of his doctrines harmonised with possiigcs of the 
Veda, as in the Veda all possible shades of the human 
Imind have found their natural reflection. If he had 
done so only for some of his precepts, such, for 
instance, as, ** Thou shalt not murder,”* “ Thou shalt 
not drink,”* “ Thou shalt cat standing,”* the Brah¬ 
mans would readily have passed over other doctrines, 
even such as came into practice after Buddha’s death, 
like ** Who longs for heaven, shall worship the holy 
sepulchre,”* “ He shall pull out his hair,”* &c. As 
he refused to do so, the line of argument taken by the 
Brahmans was simply confined to an appeal to reve¬ 
lation, in disproof of the possibility of the truth of 
Buddha’s doctrines. 

There must be something very tempting in this 
line of argument, for we see that in later times the 


» ^ i. ^ thou »liaU not drink iotoxicaling IlqaorB.” 
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Buddhists also endeavoured to claim the same divine 
character for their sacred writings which the Brah¬ 
mans had established for the Veda. A curious in¬ 
stance of this is given in the following discussion, 
from Kumftrila’s Tantra-vfirttika. Here the opponent 
(pdrva-paksha) observes, that the same arguments 
which prove that the Veda is not the work of hunwn 
authors, apply with equal force to Stikya’s teaching. 
His authority, he says, cannot be questioned, because 
his precepts arc clear and intelligible ; and as i^kya 
is not the inventor, but only the teacher of these pre¬ 
cepts, and no name of an author is given for ^akya’s 
doctrines, the frailties inherent in human authors affect 
them as little as the Veda,' Everj'thing, in fact, he 
concludes, .which has been brought forward by the 
MimAnsakas to prove 4he authority of the Veda, 
proves in the same way the authority of Buddha’s doc¬ 
trine. Upon this, the orthodox KumArila grows very 
wroth, and says: “ These ^Akyas, Vai.seshikas, and 
other heretics, who have been frightened out of their 
w’its by the faithful MimAnsakos, prattle away with 
our own words as if trying to lay hold of a shadow. 
They say that their sacred works are eternal; but 
they are of empty minds, and only out of hatred they 
wish to deny that the Veda is the most ancient book. 

• ' •rrft 
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And these would-be logicians declare even that some 
of their precepts (which they have stolen from us), 
like that of universal benevolence, are not xlerived 
from the Veda, because most of Buddha’s other say¬ 
ings are altogether opposed to the \ eda. \V ishing, 
tlierefore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing 
that no merely human precept could have any au¬ 
thority on moral and supernatural subjects, they try 
to veil their difficulty by aping our own arguments 
for the eternal existence of the Veda. They know 
that the Mimiknsakas have proved that no sayings of 
men can have any authority on supernatural sub¬ 
jects ; they know also that the authority of the Veda 
cannot be controverted, because they can bring for¬ 
ward nothing against the proofs adduced for its 
divine origin, by which all supposition of a human 
source has been removed. Therefore, their hearts 
heing gnawed by their own words, which are like 
the smattering of children, and having themselv^ 
nothing to answer, because the deception of their 
illogical arguments has been destroyed, they begin 
to speak like a foolish suitor who came to ask for a 
bride, saying, ‘ My family is as good as your family. 
In the same manner they now maintain the eternal 
existence of their books, aping the speeches of others. 
And if tliey are challenged and told that this is our 
argument, they brawl, and say that we, tlie Mira&n- 
sakas, have heard and stolen it Irom them. lor a 
man who has lost all shame, who can talk away 
>vithout any sense, and tries to cheat his opponent, 
will never get tired, and will never be put down! 
Towards the end of this harangue, Kumkrila adds, 
what is more to the point, that the Bauddhas, who 
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ascribe to everything n merely temporary existence, 
have no business to talk of an eternal revelation. 

Now, it ought not to be overlooked, that in all 
these discussions the distinction between Sruti (Man¬ 
tras and Brikhmanas) and Smriti (Sdtras) is al^vays 
taken for granted. If, at the time of tlie first con¬ 
troversies between Bauddhas and MimAnsakas, the 
authors of the Mantras or BrAhmanas, and particu¬ 
larly the founders of the so-called ancient Brahraai.ms, 
had still been alive, or their names generally known, 
even a Braliman could not have ventured to stand up 
for the divine and eternal origin of this part of the 
^ruti. On the other hand, nothing could have pre¬ 
vented the Brahmans from ascribing the same super¬ 
natural origin to the Sfitras, if at the time of the 
rising power of Buddhism their authors also had been 
lost in oblivion. The distinction, therefore, between 
6ruti (revelation) and Smriti (tradition) which is a 
point of such vital importance for the whole Brah- 
inanic system, will also be found significant in an 
historical point of view. 

It must be observed, however, before we proceed 
farther, that what is called Smriti includes not only 
Sfitras, but also Sloka works, such as the law's of 
Manu, YAjnavalkya, and ParA^ra (the MAnuva, YA- 
jna\alkya, and Para^ara-dharma-^Astrus), which some¬ 
times are called the Smritis, in the plural. Most of 
these, if not all, arc founded on SAtras j but the texts 
of the SAtras have mostly been superseded by these 
later metrical paraphrases. 

How then did the Brahmans, after they had esta¬ 
blished the distinction between Sruti and Smriti, 
defend the authority of the Smriti, including the 
SAtras and the later works iii Slokas ? 
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That the Smrili has no claim to an independent 
authority, but derives its sanction from its intimate 
connection with the 6ruti, is implied by its very name, 
which means recollection. For, as KuinArila remarks 
(in the phrva-paksha), “ Recollection is knowledge 
the object of which is some previous knowledge; and if 
Manu and other authors of Smritis had not originally 
been in possession of an authoritative knowledge, it 
would be impossible to appeal to their recollection as 
an authority.^ It woulct be as if a man, omitting his 
son or daughter, wtis to appcRl to the son of a barren 
daughter. For the original knowledge of Manu 
might be compared to his sou, but his recollection 
could only be like a grandson. Now as people, if 
they have reason to doubt the existence of a daughter, 
would disbelieve every mention of the son of a 
daughter, thus the recollection (smriti) of Munu 
would be futile, if he himself had not possessed some 
means of authoritative knowledge." 

The following extracts from SAyana's Commentary 
on Paru^ru's Code^ will show the use which the 

fTWr: TTHRm n And agmin, 
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Brahmans made of this argument, in order to feub- 
stantiate the authority of their legal text-books. 

“ Does it not seem after all,” he says, “ as if this 
Smriti (containing as it does the laws of men) hardly 
deser\’ed a commentary of its own, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to make out on what grounds it claims any 
authority? For if we appeal to a Sfitra of Jaimini’s 
(the founder of the Pfir>'a-miim\ns&) wherein he has 
provexl that the Veda possesses an authority irrespec¬ 
tive of anything else, these arguments can hardly ap¬ 
ply to books which are evidently the works of men, and 
entirely dependent on the authority of their sources. 
These sources again, if they be considered as the life 
and strength of that authority, are often very in¬ 
distinct. First, they could never fall under the cog¬ 
nizance of the senses, because the very nature of duty 
or law is transcendental. Nor can this ultimate reason 
or source be found in induction, inasmuch as induc¬ 
tion is only possible after observation. Neither can 
it be looked for in the sayings of other men, because 
man is exposed to error, and cannot even express 
things as he has really perceived them. But even if 
man were free from error, there would always be room 
for doubt and opposition. And as to finding the 
authority for these la\vs in direct precepts of the 
^ruti (Mantras and Bn\hmanas) this is out of the 
question, because such precepts are not to be found 
there. We have never seen a passage in the Veda 
where precepts like those of the Smriti, to keep the 
body clean, &c., are given. To admit the right of 
induction for laws of this kind would be most dan¬ 
gerous, for it would apply with equal force to the pre¬ 
cepts of Buddha, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c. 

However, there is an answer to all these doubts. 
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A great difference exists between tlie Smritis of 
Manu and the Smritis of Buddha, because Menu’s 
authority is asserted by the undeniable Veda itself. 
It is said in the Veda, ‘ WTiatever Manu said, was 
medicine;’ but there is no jwssage there in any 
way favourable to the Smriti of Buddha, and there¬ 
fore the right of applying induction cannot be con¬ 
sidered dangerous, because it never could be extended 
to Buddha’s doctrines. 

“ Quod non,” says the opponent. “ This passage of 
the Veda, ‘ Whatever Manu said, was medicine,’ is 
only an ArthavAda (an explanatory remark), and has 
no evidence by itself. It only serves to illustrate or 
recommend another precept, viz., that two verses of 
Menu’s are to be used at a certain sacrifice.* There¬ 
fore, there is no passage in the Veda to warrant the 
authority of the Smriti; and* if 6t\kya’s, ue. Buddha’s, 
Smriti be exceptional, the same applies to the 
Smriti of Manu. Thus it is said, ‘ As men speak 
often untruth and are exposed to error, as no divine 
precept is given, faith only can be authority.’ But 

' A« dhayyiw at the Somaraudra Charu, in the middle of the 
Samidheni, or firc-kindling hymns. The same argoroent occurs 
in Kumarila's Tantra»varttika, i. 3., ^ 

TnjT ^ 

Mahttdcvil! in bis Comroentarj on the Hiranyakosl-sutras, aaya 
that the Sruti bears witness to theauthority of the Sfnptis by de¬ 
claring that whatcTcr Manu said w«s medicine. 
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further, even admitting tliat there was a shadow of 
authority for Manu, what could be said in favour of 
Para^ira’s Smriti, which is now to be explained? 
For, although the Veda may praise Manu, it never 
does the same for Pariisara, and thus Purilsara’s 
authority at least can hardly be defended. 

“Against all this our answer is: the Smritis are an' 
authority, because that they should have authority 
is understood by itself; and there is no reason why 
they should not be considered as having authority. 
Three reasons arc given why Manu and the rest 
could not claim any authority, viz., * that men speak 
untruth, that they are exposed to error, and that 
no divine precept is given.* These objections, how¬ 
ever, are entirely out of order, because nobody would 
ever think that Manu and Para^ra, who have been 
perfect from their very birth, could have spoken 
untruth, and could have erred. So much for the 
first tw'o objections. And who ever denied that 
these sages were perfect from their very birth, as 
Mantras, Arthavildas, ItihiUas, and Pur&iias, prove 
distinctly not only the existence of ParA^ra and 
others, but also their perfection ? Nay, even if we 
had not the testimony of the Mantras, how could 
the perfection of ParA^ra and others be denied, 
which is involved in their very existence ? A dif¬ 
ference of opinion is quite impossible. And has it 
not been prov’ed in the chapter on the gods * in the 
Uttara-mimAnsA, that the Mantras do not require 

If this refers to the SatikarsbaiiAkuntla, which u lucribcd to 
tJaiminif and funna an appendix to the Karmamimunsa-autraii 
(^* I**’a»thanabhcdn), we ougtit to read Purva-mimunsA instead of 
U ttani'mimnnsu. 
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any further proof for what they say ? It is true 
that in the chapter on the Arthavfidas it has been 
admitted tliat what the Arthav&das contain is not 
always to be believed. But this is only on account 
of some impossible things which are occasionally 
mentioned therein. Therefore an Arthavuda like 
this ‘ Whatever Manu says is medicine/ although 
it only serves to recommend another rule, must yet 
be considered as true in itself. With regard to 
^akya, nothing similar can be brought forward ; and 
thus it is well said elsewhere, ‘ May a man scorn 
all the erroneous doctrines of Arhat, ChArvAka, and 
Buddha.* As regards ParAsara in particular, it is 
>vrong to say that his fame is not equally founded 
on the Veda, for it is said in the Sruti, * Thus spoke 
VyAsa, the son of ParAsara.’ If, therefore, the famous 
Veda-VyAsa is praised as the son of PanlAara, how 
much more famous must not PurAsara, his father, 
have been I In the genealogical Briihmana of the 
VAjasaneyi-sAkhA, the son also and the grandson 
of ParAsara are mentioned in the succession of 
pupils and teachers who handed down the \eda*, 
* Ghritakausika received from PArAAaiy Ayana, PArA- 
saryAyana from ParasaFya, ParA^rya from JAtu- 
karnya, &c.’ Therefore ParA^ra stands quite on a 
udevel with Manu ; and the same applies to all the 
other Rishis, like Vasishtha and YAjlmvalkyl^ who 
are authors of Smritis, and arc mentioned in the 
§ruti. Thus we read, * The ^his did not see Indra 
clearly, but Vasishtha saw him clearly. * Atri 

> Brihadars^jaks, 5. 6. 8. So© page 439. 

» TaiUirijra-Sanhita, 3. 5. 2. 
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gave ]»is children to Aurva, who longed for a son.’ ^ 
‘ Yiljnnvalkya had two wives.’* Therefore one must 
not think of attacking the Smritis of Manu and 
others by any means. 

“ The third reason also which was brought forward 
against the authority of the Sinriti, viz. that the 


VTU ^T^ i r ftd T: irarr: 
m Tfdi rrw 
rfft WfffFwOftdK ITSIT.* 

TmTOT -sr^rr 

“The Risliid did not see Indra clearly, but Vasish^ha stw him 
clearly. Indra said, *I shall tell you a Bruhmnna, so that all 
men that arc bom will hare thee for Purohita ; but do not tell 
of me to the other Rishis.’ Thus ho told him these parts of 
the hymns; and erer since, men were born having Vasishlha 
for their Purohita. Therefore a Vasishtha is to be chosen as 
Brahman.'* 


Cf. Tamlya Brahmana, xt. 5 ^ where it is said of the Bluiratas 
that they will always have a Vaaishlha as Purohita. The Com¬ 
mentator there observes, that Bharata may either mean the kings 
of that name, or men in generaL 
• Taittiriya-Sanhita, 7. 1. 8: 

Wwr viimm ^ 

ddt ^ TTO ^«^i0 

’TT ^TTIrff 

“ Atri gave his children to the son of tJrva, who longed for a 
son. Tlien he felt lonely, and saw that he was without power, 
weak, and decrepit. He saw this Chaturatra; he took it and 
sacrificed with it. Four sons were bom to him from it,_a 

good Hotp, a good Udgatri, a good Adhraryu, and a good 
Brahman.** 

* '^tsfuithu-brahiiiaria, xvii. 4. 5. 
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precepts given there arc not based upon passages of 
the Sruti, docs not hold good, because passages are 
met with which are the source of all the laws given 
in the Smriti. Thus we read, * These five great 
sacrifices are every day commenced and every day 
finished : the Devayajna (to the gods), the Pitriyajna 
(to the fathers, the manes), the Bhfitayajna (to all 
beings), the Manushyayajna (to men), the Brah- 
mayajna (to Brahman, the divine Self).’ ‘ And 
although there is no distinct precept in the Veda 
for ablutions, &c., yet all this is implied. Thus the 
Bhatp\chAryas say, * It is right to respect the 
Smritis, because they arc delivered by Vedic au¬ 
thors, because their origin is well established, and 
because they derive their authority from the Veda, 
if but rightly understood.’ The Munis sec the 
oruti, and they deliver the Smriti; therefore the 
authority of both is proved on earth by full evidence. 
A man who despises tliesc two, and adopts fallacious 
doctrines, is to be avoided by good men as a heretic 
and Veda-blasphcmcr. 

** But one might object that if these precepts can 
be learnt from the i^ruti, the Smriti would be un¬ 
necessary, because tliat only which cannot be leanit 
from other sources forms a fit object for a new 
work. Here then we say that these precepts, though 
they can be learnt from the Veda, are nevertheless 
put together in the Smritis for the purpose of 
making the order of their performance more easy, 
by leaving out the ArthavAdas, and by taking from 
some l^AkhAs of the Veda particular facts omitted 
in others. Now it might again be objected that this 


• TwUlrtjs-ftninysks, il 10. 
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is done in the Kalpa-sAtraSy and that therefore there 
was no necessity for the Smritis. But this is ^vrong, 
because there are two different kinds of duties to 
be performed, called Srauia (based on Sruti) and 
Smarta (based on Smriti). The Srauta ceremonies 
consist in sacrifices like the Dar^a-pfirnamfisa, &c., 
which can only be performed after the sacred fire 
has been placed in the house, and they arc clearly 
based upon the Veda, as we read it. The Snu^rta 
sacraments and traditional customs, on the contrary, 
consist in ablutions, rinsing the mouth, &c., and 
they are to be considered as based upon a Sakh& of 
the Veda which is hidden, but the existence of 
which must be inferred. Although, therefore, those 
precepts which regard the placing of the sacred fire, 
&c., are put together in the Kalpa-sfitras, yet as 
other duties, such as ablutions, rinsing, &c., are not 
included in them, the Smritis have still their legiti¬ 
mate object.” 

This discussion has been given here at full length 
because it is a genuine specimen of Indian ortho¬ 
dox dialectics. Whatever may be thought of this 
style of argument, we sec at all events how great 
an importance has always been attached by the Brah¬ 
mans to the distinction between Sruti and Smriti. 

It may also have been observed in this extract, 
that it is not quite in accordance with the language 
of S^yana to speak of Sfitra works as Smritis in the 
plural. He applies this tenn to metrical codes only, 
like those ascribed to Manu, Ydjnavalkya, and Paril- 
hara, but not to Sutras or VedAngas.^ This, however, 

> Kumarila remarka that, although the six VedaDgai are not 
called by the name of Smriti, they are Smriti in the same sense 
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does not affect our present question, because even 
S&yana, though he does not call the Siitras by the 
name of Smritis, places them notwithstanding in the 
same category with the codes of law, and separates 
them from the 6ruti, upon which they are founded, 
but with which they are not to be confounded. The 
-^fcalpa-sfitras arc called by him srauta, t. e. based on 
revelation, but not Sruti (revelation), because al¬ 
though they treat of the same subjects as the 6ruti, 
they arc themselves extracts only from the sacred 
Actings. They are arranged by authors whose names 
are given, while, according to Indian notions, Mantras 
and Briihmaiias were only seen by the Rishis, but 
neither composed nor arranged by them.^ 

That Sutras, even where they contain VedAnga- 
doctrincs, are distinctly excluded from theSruti, may 
be seen from the follownng passage. In the Tantra- 
vArttika (1. 3.), KumArila saj's, “There is a great 

M the Dharro*> 8 titni 0 T i. 3. 9. si»TT«rt 

<TOT- 

Mabadcr*. in hb Com¬ 
mentary on the Uininjmkcei-futnw, says dbtinctlj, 

* “ When we spoke of thU (the authorafaip of Madhochhan- 
dai) to a learned Hindu friend he exhibited eery marked dia- 
satisfaction nnd dbtreae, begging' us to write and tell Profeasor 
Wilson that the hymn had mo author; that it had existed from 
ererlasting; and that Madbochhandas was only the fortunate seer 
to whom, on the last ooeaaioo of its revelation, it had been re- 

Toaled.”_ Bmares Magazine for Jane, 1831, On M&Iler’i Kdition 

and Wilson's Version of the Rig-Veda." 
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I difference between the Kalpa-sAtras, which teach the 
performance of sacrifices enjoined by the ^ edas, such 
as we now possess them, and the Smritis, which de¬ 
rive their authority from parts of the Veda that have 
either disappeared or are dispersed, or the existence 
of w'hich can be proved by induction only. It is 
easier, therefore, to establish the authority of the 
Kalpa-satras than that of the Smritis. The objec¬ 
tions which have been raised against the authority 
of the Smritis, and which had to be removed by us 
before, cannot be thought of with regard to the 
Kalpa-shtras, not even if it were only for argument’s 
sake.* The question, therefore, is only this, whether 
the Kalpa-sAtras Iiave the same authority as the 
Veda, or whether they merely derive their authority 
from it. As the Veda is called * shadanga,’ * having 
six members,’ these six members, and amongst 
them the Kalpa-sutras, might seem to be implied by 
the common name of A cda. This, however, would 

Jbe wrong*; for the Kalpa-sdtras, as is well-known, are 
composed by human authors like Ma4aka, &c. They 
do not take their names, like the Kathaka and other 
^AkhAs of tlie Veda, from those by whom they were 
proclaimed, but from their real authors. It is (rue, 
no doubt, that the authors of the Kalpa-sAtras have 
the name of Rishis, and it might be said that as ^isu 

♦1*11 dpill 
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Angirasa was not the author of the Sai^va hymns in 
the SAma-vctla, the Kalpa-sfitras too were not com¬ 
posed, hut only proclaimed, by those whose names 
they bear, particularly as there'are even BrAhmanas, 
for instance those-of the Aruna and Pani^ra-MAkhA, 
which have nearly the same form as the Kalpa-sAtras. 
Nevertheless, nothing can be more mistaken than the 
opinion of those who would put the Kalpa-sAtras on 
the same footing as the Veda, because people who 
tcnich and Icam the Kalpa-sAtras know that there 
was a time when these works did not exist, and 
that they were composed by certain authors like 
Mni^ka, BaudhAyana, Apastamba, AsvalAyana, 
KAtyAyana, and others.” ' They arc drawn, as he 


' Kumurilft exprcftslj obiicrves thit these aamcf ngnify certAin 
individunU, and not Chonuiaa (secta), tike tbnae of Katha, bjr wriiicb 
certain ^Akluumf the Veda were promulgated. 


r»i m «rf^ - 
^I r< 5^«*ri^ 


** The branches of the Veda which were proclaimed by the aocls 
of Ka^ha and others from all eternity, liavo a fair claim to be 
called eternal. But this does not apply to works handed down 
by the sects or families of Ma»aka and others, however long 
they may have been established. For names like Maiaka, 
Raudhuyana, and Apastamba, imply an individual being which 
had 'a beginning, and therefore it is impoa«bIe that a titbi 
derived from these names ahouhl ever belong to an eternal 
work." 

And again: 


II 
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observes in another place, partly from the Veda, but 
partly also from other sources; and the same applies, 
according to him, to all the Vedringas and Smritis; 
nay, even to later works, such us the epic and iMiumnic 
poems.' 


•* For teacher*-and pupils do not only know by heart the Kalpa- 
suira books, and the other Vedanga and Smriti compositions, 
but they *1*^ remejnber Asvalaynna, Uaudhnyana, Apastaxnba, 
Ktttyayana and others, as the authors of tliese books. 

sHiidT^r II 

" All that has reference to virtue and final beatitude is taken 
from the Veda, while other matters, the purpose of which consisti 
in pleasure and gain, are according to the customs of men. 

This distinction applies not only to the Vedungaa, but also to 
authoritative passages in the Puranns and Itihosas.” 

Uvata, in his commentary on the i%tkala-prati^«khya, takes the 
same view. He says, “ that as the Veda was too difficult to he 
used by itself, learped men have extracted from it different doc¬ 
trines on the ceremonial, the metre, and grammar, and brought 
them into a more intelligible form in the Sutras.** 

c 

mf^i fir^ ^WT | 

\nhrr^ ^^rPTf^r^rfr ift^RnTr^M^ii i 

And again: 

TJ7T TnYiWT 
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It might therefore be best to distinguish between 
Sniriti or tradition in general, and the Smritis or law¬ 
books in particular. We might then speak of srauta- 
and swidrta-sAtras, comprehending by the former name 
all Siitras,, the source of which can be traced in the 
6ruti; by the latter those of which no such source 
exists,or is at least, known to exist.* The titleof Smritis 
in the plural (orSmriti-prabandhtU) might then be left, 
for convenience sake, to such works os SAyaiia is speak¬ 
ing of, which are composed not in SCitros but in glokas. 
It ouglit to be remembered, however, that the same 
subjects which are treated in the metrical Smritis of 
Manu and others, had similarly been treated in Si^itras 
(4rauta, gribya, and slVmayftch^lrika), and that the 
principal diflerencc between the two lies, not in their 
matter, but in their age, and their^tyle. 

‘ Thus, smartam karma is well defined bj Slitulgurusiabja in 
the Ssrvunukramuitbluuihys, as ** nishekitdi smaAaimntam smriti- 
grilijavihitam karma." In the Commonlarj on Airaidjana’s 
^rauta-sCitras, it is said, that, if observances like rinsing tho 
mouth, See., are prescribsd in tho .^rauta-sfitras (as thej are for 
instance AsroL i. 1. 3.), this is only done in order to show that 
such observances are acknowledged and presupposed by the 6rauta- 
sfitras, though they belong to the province of tho Grihya cere¬ 
monies. 

^n^Tqtwr mwt i 

fi?^ ^ HiITTKfTf?Tn • 
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An objection against this division and tcrminolog)*, 
not unknown to the Brahmans themselves, is tliat it 
is didicult to say whether certain Smarta-sutras may 
not be based ujxjh some lost ^Akha of the Veda. The 
^rauta portions of the Kalpa-siitras, there can be no 
doubt, arc founded on Sruti, if by this name we 
understand not only the hymns, but also the Bifih- 
manas of the Veda. But there are only few allusions,. 
even in the Br&hmanas, to the ceremonies described 
in the Grihya-sCitras; and the few passages which are 
quoted from the Sruti in their support, arc chiefly 
taken from the Aranyakas and Upanishads, the latest 
branches of Vedic literature. As to the Ach^lras, or 
the established rules of conduct with regard to jmrti- 
cular temporal duties, even Indian writers admit that 
there are only very vague allusions to them in the 
»^ruti, and they try to prove that these laws arc 
based on parts of the Veda which arc now lost. This 
is a view which is taken, for instance, by Haradatta 
in his Commentar}" on Apastamba’s SAmay^lclmrika- 
sfttrns, and it deserves to be examined more closely. 
On the first Sfltra', Tlterefore let us now explain 
tfie Stiinayochdrika duties^"* he makes the following 
observations: — 

“The word ^ihereford implies a rea.son, which is that 
as the srauta (sacrificial) and gtirhya (domestic) cere¬ 
monies have been explained, and as these ceremonies 
presuppose other observances, these other observances 
must now be explained too. For when it was said 
before (in the J^rauta and Grihya-sfltras), that such 
and such an act was to lx? pcrformcxl by n man after 




I 
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he hat] rins<?(3 liia mouth, hj a T/ion ivlio is eleaii^ 
who hoMs a pavifra in his liand, who iis inveatetl 
with the sacred tliread, &x*, an aaqiiaiutaiice 
ail these things, such as rinsing, &'c., is presupposetL 
Tlie twilight prayei-Sj too, arc referred to in the 
preceding Sutras, when it is said, that a man wlio 
docs not perform Ida tvvilight prayers is impure, 
and unworthy to perform any eacrifice. Sesxnil 
other instances occur j ntid it is therefore necessary 
to explain now inuncditttely those other precepts 
called sAmayftchftrika (temporal), Sttma^iichih^ika 
is derived from samara (agreement) and ikhtira 
(custom), Sanfia^dj a human agreement, is of three 
kinds: vidhi, injunction ; njynma, restriction; pra- 
thhedJuij prolilbUion» liules founded upon 
are called samat/dchdm^, from wUidi the adjective 
Sicmay^ch^h-ika^ Dharmn (virtue) is the quality of 
the individual self, which arises from action, loads to 
happiness and final beatitude, and is e,a11ed dpCff'Va 
supernaturaK 15ut, in our Sitra, dhunna means 
law, and has for its object dhurnna as well ns 
adJtarma; things to be done and things to be 
avoided, 

‘‘It might be said, however,” continues tiic Com¬ 
mentator llaradatta, alluding to the same controversy 
whlcli we saw before treated of by Say ana, " that if 
s{ima^a (human agreement) be the authority for the 
law, it would be difficult to deny the same authority 
to the Dauddhas and their laws, to uorshi|i tlic holy 
sepulchre, See, ^ and therefore ApastamUt has added 
the next Sfitra:' 


ii A 
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“ * Those agreements are of authority which were 
made by men who knew the law.' 

“ We do not say,” Ilarndatta remarks, with regard 
to these words, “ that every agreement becomes of 
authority, but those only made by men like Manu, &c,, 
who knew the law. But then, it might be asked, 
how it can be found out that Manu knew the law, 
and Buddha did not ? People answer, that Buddha 
could not have hod a knowledge of the divine law. 
But the same might be said also of Manu; and if a 
knowledge of divine things be ascribed to Manu, on 
account of the excellence which he acquired by his 
virtue, then, again, it would be the same for Buddha. 
There is a known verse *: ‘If Buddha know the 
law, and Kupila does not, what is tnith ? K they 

' 2irfTOT ^ TmT\ 

^ I>r. Weber, in his di^rtation on the UpanUhads, thinks it is 
not impossible that Kapila. the founderof the Suokhja. and Buddha 
were in fact one and the same person. (Indische Studicn, i. 436.) 
He afterwards qualifies this conjecture, and calls it not very pro¬ 
bable. It is true that the Indians themselves observed a certain 
similarity between the doctrines of Kapila and Buddha. But this 
would rather show that the two were different persona. Nor 
would the legend that Buddha was bom at Kaplla-vastu, the town 
of Kapila, or rather of the Kapilas, seem to prove the idenu'ty of 
Kapila and Buddha. By another conjecture, the same ingenious 
scholar makes the founder of the Sunkhya (Panchaiikha Kupileya) 
the same person with Kapya Patanchala, who occurs in the 6ata- 
patha-brahmaiin; while, in a funner article (i. 84.), both Kapila 
and Patanchali together, the former as the founder of the Sankhya, 
the latter as Uie author of the Yoga system, are merged into Kapya 
Putanchala. Afterwards, however, this opinion also is retracted, 
t>ecause I>r. Weber thinks that tlte Yoga systcui might be a later 
dcvelopniciit uf the Sankhya. 
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were both omniscient, how could there be diftercncc 
of opinion bet ween them?^ If this be not bo, a 
distinction must be made; and this has been done 
by Apastamba in Ills next Sutra: * Arid the Yedas 
(ai\2 of authority).^ ”' 

Tins Sfitra is explained by Uaradatta in the fob 
lowing manner: — “ The Vedas are the liiglicst au¬ 
thority for good and bad ; and none of the objections 
made before could apply to the Vedas, which are 
faultless from all eternity, evident by thcmselyes, 
and, as they were revealed, unaffected by the faults 
of human authors. Therefore, while to us those 
agreements are of* authority which ivere made by 
men who knew the law, the Vedas, again, were the 
authority for those men themselves, like ilanu, &c. 
And ulthough 'ive have not before our eyes a ^^edti, 
which is the source of these laws, we must still con* 
chide that Matiu and the rest had*" * 


1 

* SomesvBm, who calla 1iiniH>lf asoii of MuilliiiTn, and of whosij 
work ''Tintn-vorUikAtikS there is a inanusrripE at the E. L H, 
(Xa 1030.}, dated Siiittiirat, 3552, goes eviiii u step farther, and 
Mgra ihnt, altlioiiglt rulci cf lUe StnriiU m&j be ngaiiut the eacrud 
law, llie VcdiiL tnuet nd'twi.tliatntidmg; be cnnfibkired lu tbeir 
irource, because die Siiiritls tLciii:iicLfes maintriin that the Veda 
ia tlic highest authority, an admbficiii which the foliowcm of 

Buddha protMi against. Cf. p* sa ^n^SR’^tTTfVfHTf^ 

^<1 

v4iirf4i>r^3Hr5r 

7?irai^ ^ xxn- 

n 4 
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It is a matter of considerable interest to know 
wliether this opinion of Haradatta’s, as to tlie previous 
existence of a larger number of Vedic works, deserves 
cretlit or not. Tlic opponent of the orthodox KumA- 
rila in the Tantra-vArttika remarks very truly, that to 
invoke the testimony of lost parts of the Veda is like 
calling a dead person as a witness.* And if we had 
no better authority for this opinion than so late a 
commentator os Haradatto, we should hardly be justi¬ 
fied in mentioning it as an argument. Anybody, 
however, who is acquainted with the character of 

Indian commentators, will admit that they seldom 

• 

irrvT^«T &c. cf. Yiya*. 

valkya, ed. .Stmzler, i. i. 40.; Mano, Ui. 12, 13., where the 
Coramentator mentions Vaaisblha ss having spoken of the marriage 
of a Brahman with a ^udra, the ceremony not being accompanied 
by sacred hymns, as a kind of morganatic marriage, kuraato 

vivtthah, 

^ If a man maintain a lost tradition to have been a soarcc, be 
may prove what be pleases, for It is like appealing to a dead 
witness.'* And again: 

^T^5TT ^ ’inTfiTTm Jt Tpipjf^- 

“ Why has a divine precept not been established by Mann 
and the others as the source of their teaching, which would not 
have cost them more labour than to proclaim their own doctrine ? 
iVnybody may throw whatever he likes into the akull of a lost 
tradition, and tlun invoke it as an authority.” 
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coininit tliemselves to novel tticories, IfUt almost 
ulways reijeat whiit existed before in the tradition of 
their schools; a fact ivhich at once increases and 
diminishes the usefulness of their works. Thus we 
find in the case before us, tivat Apastamba himself, 
whose Shtras Hamdatta explains, cutertaiiied a simi¬ 
lar opinion on this subject. In the twelfth section 
of Ikis S&trasj when speaking of some rules on the SviV 
dhyjiya (praying), he says “ that certain rules inuat 
be considered as given in 13 rhh man as of which the 
tradition or reading has been destroyed. Their 
former existence/' he says, “ must be in fenced from 




qr^r: 

Tflcgwf^: 





The CoramoDtAtar Mjai 




" 'nio OTlgiDEil piLg3age« were lost by the Dogligtncc of the 
aluJenta.” 

Kutnfiritn oUson^*: '?l 7WT" 

^:i ^mfTTJRfT^ir^TfT^ 

The oHgirt&l text from which ilus Smriti wfts derived cftnaot 
« nlwnyi bo found, because the S^kb&a are ecaitered nboutr 
!;tud^niit ore negligcDt, and because these nUca j^tand under 
dilferent hcadJ.'^ 


And again: WTHtT^U 

** Aa if tt'o did not see in Otir Own Umq that subjects are for¬ 
gotten and works lost.'^ 

^ Tn?nfr ^ ^ 


^ And it niuft notbei^Bid that rheir destruriioii is impossible, 
iW we se«il Inko plicc every day, whether by negligence, idlcncsa, 
or by iLc dcMth of men.'’ 
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the simple fact, that these rules are still followecl by 
men ; the only exception being where customs can be 
proved to depend on selfish motives. In this case, a 
man who follows such unauthorised customs, shall go 
to heU.” 

With regard to the hymns, it is in itself very un¬ 
likely that no more should have existed than those 
which happen to be collected in the Kig-veda; and 
even in the Uig-veda we see that the number of hymns 
varied in diflerent communities. The ancient poetrv 
of India, however, would hardly have furnished autho¬ 
ritative passages for legal and ceremonial questions; 
and there is no doubt that the lost tradition which is 
appealed to by later writers, refers only to Bruhmanas- 
A number of these dogmatic works arc still in exist¬ 
ence; but others, which are always quoted along 
with them, are now lost, or known by extracts only. 
There existed a considerable number of ancient sages 
who embodied their doctrines, whether on philosophi¬ 
cal or ceremonial, on metrical or grammatical ques¬ 
tions, in independent works, and these were handed 
dowm by tradition among their descendants. But, as 
KumArila obser\-es, through the carelessness and fbr- 
getfulncss of men, and also by the extinction of 
families, these works were necessarily lost; and it is, 
indeed, less surprising that many of these-Brdhmanas 
should have been lost, than that so many should still 
have been saved, if we remember for how long a time 
oral tradition was in India the only means of preserv¬ 
ing them. Kumarila, however, was too keen-sighted 
not t^ perceive the danger of admitting lost Sdkbris of 
the ^ eda as authorities, and he makes several reserva¬ 
tions in order to guard against a promiscuous use of 
this argument. The Buddhists also might opi>cul to a 
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lost Siikbi\, und tliiis upset all tiic argiimoiits of the 
orthodox philosophers. But in spite of the btig-bear 
of the Buddhists, the general fact that some 6iikbas 
had perished was admitted hj Kumfu'ik, as well as by 
Apastamha, both endcavouriug to prop up the nutho" 
rity of the Stnriti by the broken pillars of the 

The evidence which lias been brought together is 
sufheieui to establish the facb that the distinction be¬ 
tween 6ruti and SmritI, revelation and tradition, had 
been established by the Brahmans previous to the rise 
of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the time 
when tlie stylo of Siltras began to be adopted in Indian 
li tcrature. T here existe<l, previous to the Sitra period, 
a body of literary w'orks propagated by oral tradition, 
which formed the basis of all later writings on sacred 
subjects, and which by tJie Brahmans was believed to 
be of divine origin. TJio Idea expressed by the verb 
jrru, to hear, e. to receive by inspiration, is known iu 
the BT4hmanas* The name of SmrUI seems to occur 
for the first time in the Taitliriya-hranyaka®, though 




f^ll 

t T*iin Ar. i, b 2.: T3?*I I 

Tlif CotnnittUiulor uxjilsina Smpti ty 
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it is said to be used there in the sense of 6ruti. In 
the Sutras, however, the distinction between J^ruti and 
Smriti is distinctly stated. We find it in the Anu- 
/fmda-siltras', which w'e have reason to reckon amongst 
the earliest specimens of this class of literature. In 
the Nidilna.sfitras also, ancient tradition is mentioned 
by the name of Smriti*; and although in Pduini the 
technical distinction between l^ruti and Smriti is not 
mentioned, it would be wrong to draw any conclusions 
from this, as there can be little doubt that PAnini is 
later than the Anupada-sfitras. 

The Six Veddngae, 

We shall now proceed to an examination of the 
works which belong to the Sfitra-literaturc of Indio, 
80 far as they have reference to the Veda. 


“*i»e law* of Mana and others whose scarce i* a rcTclntion 
the existence of which must be inferred.” Pratyaksha (sonsuous 
impression) Is, according to Snjana, 

“the word of tl»e Veda which all men can perceive in 
their teacher." Aitihja (tradition) is explained by 

“ legend*, Furors, the Malmbbnrata, 
and the Brnhmanas. Lastly, Anumana, if we believe SuyaM, does 
not here mean inference, but customs of good men, by which or from 
which the existence of an authority, that is, of ^ruti and Smriti. os 
the aource of theac customs, is inferred. I 

‘ Anupada-sutra, ii. 4. I Cf. Indiscbe 

Studien, i. p. 44. 

» Nids'ina-shtra, ii. 1. I ^ITflTqrT: 

Cf. Indischc Studien, i. p. 45. 
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Tlie Braliinans eay that tlierc arc si3t mcmliers of 
the Veda, the six YeJsingaa. Tliis name docs not 
the existence of six distinct books or treatises 
intimately connected with their sacretl writings, but 
merely the admission of six subjects, the study of 
which was neccasary either for the reading, the under- 
standing, or the jiroper sacri^cial employment of tJie 
Vetia, Mmiu culls the Vediingas by tlie name of 
Bravachanas^ whicli is a title not uimaually appiifd 
to the Btfthinanas.^ And indeed, instead of looking 


1 Mann, ui. 18-L: ’IRirT: ^11 

*' TIid^ pfic^tB inuflt bo ocnAi<lL-m] ni tlic porifltirfl of a com¬ 
pany who are roost leiurneEl in aJl (Jic Vedas and all ilicJr Angas/'— 
Sir W. Jones. 

KultuU: J | H^‘^*i|i3^arrr*IM 

^'llccauw the naeaning of the Yeda is prociflimed by them, 
ibi^refuro are the Angaa called rraTAcImiiaa.^ 

* Com. 

Tfr^Pf Tfl ITT^II 

■+ Among the KalaUavina also the accent cxiaia in ilic perusal 
of tike Vctla enjoined hj the Pravnehanaa. Com. Hj the norrl 
praraebana la mCftbt the Brahmann, anil it is raUed so becanae it ia 
procUdmed " 

There Is a possnge in the PrfLsthiiiiabhcdaj 
^ iT^TtHS^i^ifri^^ fH^TT 
I'or each Veda ilicrtr o« flereral !3i»idub tbe liiiriiToiice of ^hicb 
arises from iliffurent Fravnchanae." 

ifere provachana means UnlHroaiiat liecadM thediflertflccof ihc 
Urutima^-^bu does wise from Bjabmania itecnllar to each, J l 
is poMiblc, liosroTer, that ^radhusdJatia niwjd pravacliaria in Iha 
sense of promincialion, the JilftTenco of prouunciftlion being the 
rhiuf caurMS of the Sanhilii^Jililtiiia, Pravnrhnna iauwjd in ibe K;i- 
[lioponUhnil, ii. 23.^ in liie uf ** rendln^iy 
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for the Vetli^ngas to those small and barren tracts 
winch are now known by this name^ it Is in the 
Jlnllimanas and Siitras that wo have to look for the 
, Ttdilnga-doctrines in their original and authentic 
fornu Tlic sliort Vedi\nga3 which are generally added 
to the nmnnscripts of the Veda^ and which by several 
scholars were mistaken for the real Vediingaa, re¬ 
present only the last unsuccessful attempts to bring 
the cdmplicated and unintelligible doctrines of former 
sages into an easy and popular form, and to preserve 
at the same time the names which bad been sanctioned 
by antiqulty. 

A very clear and rational statement as to the cha¬ 
racter of the VedAngas in early tlrnes^ is given In the 
Brlhadiintnyaka and its commentary* According to 
them the different doctrines of the VedAngas are toh^ 
considered as integral parts of the Brahruaiuis, in the 
same manner as the Puranas and Itihiisas* These, as 
we saw before, were to be taken in the sense of epic or 
pamAiiic stories, incort>oratcd in tlic BrAhmanos, as 
illustrations of ceremonial questions. By Itihusa, as 
the commentator says, (Brilu xlratiy, ii, 4.) wii have 
to understand stories like those of UrvaSi and Pur li¬ 
ra vas in the SataputJja-bruhmana; by PtmUaj pas¬ 
sages on creation and the like, for instance, in the 
beginning there was nothing,” &e- He tJien pro* 
cewls to quote passages from the ErAInnanaa whicii 
he calls Upanishads (mysteries), Slokas (verses), 
Sutras {rules}, AuiivyAkbyas (explanations), and 
VyAkhyas (comments). It is under these heads that 
the Vedungas had their original place. 

It IS more dilhcult to determine where and when 
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tlie Vediingas wqtq first Tnentioaed as ais. In tlic 
Muntlaka-upaiushad tlit: number of the Vedfingas ia 
given as sbc^ but in a line wliicb ia pot unlikely 
to have been interpolated, YAska (Nir. i. 20.) 
quotes only the VedAngnSj but not tbe six Ve- 
dHiigas. The number of six occurs in the Cha- 
raimvyflha, where we meet with tlie well-known 
versus memorial fs containing tbe titles of the six 
Vedhngas.^ The same number occura in hlanu (iii, 
185). There is a passage in the ChhA.ndogya*ti'paui- 

' ^rsqr #rf7re ii Apa- 

slambA wlio occMionally quates ^lokiiaiD Li^ Su1rfLB,^oes not seem 
to liavd known this verst. Ilis worelB aro(s.i, J. B.), 

gpfqT I ’^VbQt fallows, in 

the onl^ MS, Iknowg is eaten awij by worms; but then comes ilio 
word 5 winch was tbo title of a inelricitl treatlK^, and 
is quoted as euch lioforo Pintle, in the ^^abda-Krtlpa-drunui, *. r. 
TPRT 

T7TII One of the PsxL4iah;aa of the Suma-veda begins with tlio 
words i* 5 t| 1 ^lH* I Tbe Fari.'ilsb- 

tos, howererj. are later than Apastambtk and Plagals; for the 
am hor of the Porii^ialit a declares that he mnde use of Pi ngala'a work: 

til II llic title >4^ if^f^lrf refers 

lliereforc^ most likely to tbe Niiljlna-afuce, vrhicli also Itegin^ 

wi;b ^HTSIWR?* I t:f- ^S. Beml. 

t)5, lo the Cornmetitjiry on tbe ^kalft-pruti^hya, nt I bo end of 
tW 14tb Book, the VedongasaTe cnumeralf^d as fotJow* j 
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slmd where n mention of the Vedungna might lie 
expected^ at the beginning of the ninth Pmpiithaka, 
The number six^ iiowever, doea not occur there, nh 
though Vedilnga doctrinea are clearly implied under 
soinewliat unusual namesJ The earliest mention of 
the number six in reference to the Vetlungas acems 
to be contained in one of the BHthmarias of the 
S^ma'Teda. But there again, though the number six 
is given, the titles of the several Vedilngas arc not 
mentioned, tt is said there (Shaclvin4a-Bi% iv. 7.) of 

I Thifl pnsaage bMin poim^'il out and trAc^laled by Cole- 
brwkc (Miacdtancous Essays, i* 12), N^da, liaving solicited 
instruction from Smtatkumiirs, nnd being interrogated by liiin t^s 
to the extent of liii previous knotrlcdge^ pbj?, ' I bnve leamt tba 
UIg veda* tlnj Yajiir-vt;da,(he Samn-vedn, ibo Aili 4 rTairia(wliichiiJ 
the fourth, lliu luluisnand Punijin (which are) a Jlfth, nnd (grim- 

mar, or) the Vtda of Ygdos, the obse^jcilos of the mdneo 

tbo art of computaiion the knowMgc of (jmena 

tlic mvoiodon of periods (fvrfMp cora. 4i), 

the intention of Bpeecb (or art of rensoning) (^T^T^T^), 
tbo maxima of ottiics ( | the divine science (or coTistmc- 

ti£in of ftcriplurca) fw t, 1%^) tbe sciences ippernJ, 

nnt on lioly writ (or accentuation, prosody, and religious riles) 
ihtadjuration of epirita (^Jfff^^, com, >£7T?N)^ 

tlie art of tlic aoidii^r cotit- ibo science of aa- 

trononij, the cliarming of serpents ( T)4f^^f )T 

j^enco of detnigeda (or music and mcclmnical aru, ?ti6 

page 39.) : alt this I have sludicd ; yet do I only know ilic test,* 
nFuI bn VC no knowlcdgo of tiio soul. 
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SvAhil, that her body consists of the four Vedas, 
and that her limbs arc the six Angas, or mem¬ 
bers of the Veda.* It is possible, however, that more 
ancient BHlhmanas allude to the number of six; at all 
events we see that it was sanctioned for the VedAngas 
before the end of the Bnlhmana period. 

The six doctrines commonly comprehended under 
the title of VedAngns, arc l^ikshA (pronunciation), 
Chhandas (metre), VyAkarana (grammar), Ninikta 
(explanation of words), Jyotisha (astronomy), and 
Kalpa (ceremonial). The first two arc considered 
necessary for reading the Veda, the two next for un¬ 
derstanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices. 


•SiKsiiA, OR Phonetics. 

SAyana, in his commentary on theBig-v^a, defines 
SikshA as the science of the pronunciation of letters, 
accents, &c.; and he quotes from a work of the Tait- 
tiriyas, who have devoted a chapter of their Aranyaka 
to this subject. Now in the seventh book of the 
Tnittiriya-Aranyaka we still find the following head¬ 
ings: “Let us explain theSikshA,”* “On Letters,” 

The four Vi;<Us are b<*r bodj ; the six Angus 
her limbs ; herbs and trees her hair." Sec also the text freqaentlj 

quoted from the Veda, 

IT^II “ The Veda, with its six members, o ight to be known 
and nnderstood by a Brahman withont any further inducement." 

• «ulI The t in dikshu is short (hrasvaX 

though it is strong (guru). It is only in iho Aranyaka lliat .riikihA 

1 
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“ On Accents/' On Quantity," “ On tlic Organa of 
Pronunciation/' ^‘On Delivery/’ “On Eiiplioriic Lavira.” 

Uiilesa we admit that the rules on i^iksbfi hud for¬ 
merly tiieir place in this chapter of the Taittiriya- 
Arauyaka, it would be difficult to explain why uU the 
priiicipril subjects of the i&ikahiX should be inentioned 
here, why the whole chapter should be called the 
^ikshil chapter (ityuktah Aiksliadhyfiyah), and vvliy it 
should begin with the worda “Let ua novv e:Kplain 
the iSikaliia'' Sityana, who was certainly acquainted 
with the Vedic tradition, takes the same view In liis 
Commentary on the Salnhiti-upanislmdJ lie slates 
that the Tnittiriya-upanishad consists of three parU% 
of the Sanhiti, Yajmki, and Viirunbupariishad* Of 

occuna iDBtcjvI of Stkalm. k derived from ink t>» be iibk, 

iml moaaa originalljf a dcdir^ ro know. From tbo eamo root vrg 
bnvo iaMa, 4 trocher (Hr, vt!. 103. 5.) ; a pupil (Ut^ 

viit 103. J.). a pupil, comet from a different root- Sa.' 

yana sajs, 

fir^l Ttip ether bcadinga are^ I WT-i 

^TT^I W^\ ^rtPini 

1 I Owe a copy of ibis ComiacnKirj of Saynnak to live kinJacss 
of Uth lykr, nt Caleutta* Sotlng, in tlie culatuguc^ of manuscripts 
pnhbshcd bj the Asialle Society of Caloultn, a tvorlt of RcljanAa 
callrd f^ikBlkabliiisliyfl, ond ijnagtning tins to be n eorami’nttuy on 
ibe ^ikalni-vcdilnga or one of the Pnlti^Vkhyad, I wrote to Hr. Kiter 
fur a copy of it^ Though [ wm ultimately disappointed when I 
found that it bad nothing lo do with the PtitEwhhyafl, I con¬ 
sider the CoiUimrutary of great interest, pdrlJeLilarly Sayonft'a iu- 
Iroduetioo to the Vedfinta-ajjicm in it. Dr. Rogr bo^ since pub- 
Ijiljcd tlic wliole Tniittrij'Jt"upaTii<.|jttd, with the CcunmentaneJ of 
f^nnknra and Ananda Giri, in No. 22* of the BibUotbcca Indictu. 
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these the last is the most important, because it teaches 
thc^knowledge of the Divine Self. The first serves as 
an introduction or preparation, in order to bring the 
mind of the pupil into a proper state for receiving the 
doctrines on the highest subjects. Now immediately 
after the first invocation, the Upanishad begins with 
the ^iksh& chapter; and in order to explain this, 
SAyana remarks that this doctrine is necessary here, 
in order to enable the pupil to read and pronounce the 
sacred texts correctly, and thus to understand their 
real meaning.^ It might be objected, SAyaua remarks, 
that as a correct pronunciation is equally required for 
the earlier ceremonial portion of the Veda (Karma* 
kAnda), the ^iksliA ought to have been inserted there. 
But then, he says, this chapter in its present place 
stands between the ceremonial and the philosophical 
portion of the Veda, like a lump on the threshold of a 
door giving light to both. He adds, that a right pro¬ 
nunciation and understufiding is of greater importance 
for tlie philosophical part; because mistakes in the 
sacrifices and the ceremonial can be made good by 
penance, while there is no penance for a wrong un¬ 
derstanding of philosophical pnnciples. 

If then there is reason to believe that the doctrine 


?TWi &C- fTmt f?nr^ TOiTi 

' ^mnrr# 

f%VT75^T^ tto 
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rnATisAKiiYAS* 


of tile i^iksbfl was formerly embodied in tlic Arnnya- 
leas, perliapa even in the Briihmaaas'j the question ia^ 
why it afterwards lost this place- This can only 
be accounted for by tlie appearance of more scien* 
tific treatises, which embraced the same subjects, but 
in a much more systematic style than anything ivhich 
we could ejepect to meet with in the BrAhmanas and 
Arunyakas. 

These w ere the Pn\ti^khyas, a branch of literature 
which “Will claim our particular attention for more 
than one reason. If w'e compare the I^ratiSfikliyas 
with Braliinanas and Araii} akas, they guldently indi¬ 
cate a considerable progress of the Indian miiid^ 
Tltcy were w’ritten for practical pur|>oscs j their style 
is free from cumbrous omaments, and unnecessary 
subtleties- It is their object to teach and not to edify; 
to explain, not to discuss. Where the Brfihmanas or 
Aranyakas allude to grammatical, metricol, or etymcH- 
logical questions, they give nothing but theological 
and mystical dreams. far from receiving elucida¬ 
tion, the points in question generally become involved 
in still greater darkness. It is not unlikely that 
teachers appealed to these passages of the Brfthmaiios 
in order to derive from them the highest j>osstblc 
sanction for thtir doctrines. But these doctrines, if 
they were Intended for use and instruction, must have 
been delivered in a more homely and more intelligible 
form. The origin of the Priiti^iikhyas may therefore 


' Tbe from ibe FuaLpt'iifitrad (tiii. 8.) which w&5 quoted 

before, 

act proTa iHnt the rules on the uccent were liiid down in tbe 
ItnthmHnn of tbo beesuso it may also menn that tb® 

accented detitcrj of sacred texts was enjoined in ihp Bruhraapfl* 
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be accounted for in the following manner:—During 
the Br&hmaiia period the songs of the V'^cda were pre¬ 
served by oral tradition only: and as the spoken lan¬ 
guage of India had advanced and left the idiom of the 
Veda behind os a kind of antique and sacred utterancei 
it was difficult to preserve the proper pronunciation 
of the sacred hymns without laying down a certain 
number of rules on metre, accent, and pronunciation 
in general. The necessity, however, of such a provi- 
sioix could hardly have been felt until certain dif¬ 
ferences had actually arisen in different seats of 
Brahinanic leaniing. Thus, when the attempt was 
made to prevent a further corruption, a certain number 
of local varieties in accent and pronunciation, and in 
the recital of the hymns, had actually crept in and be¬ 
come sanctioned by the tradition of difierent families 
or schools. These could not be given up, nor was 
there any means of determining which was the ancient 
and most correct way of reciting the sacred songs of 
the Veda. Discussions having arisen on this subject^ 
we find in the BHihmanos occasional mention of verses 
which, if improperly pronounced, become changed in 
their meaning. But even where the sense of the Veda 
was not affected, the respect paid by each teacher, by 
each family, and by each Brahmanic community to its 
owTi established oral tradition, was sufficient to give 
an imaginary value to the slightest peculiarities of 
pronunciation, accent, or metre. 

A twofold advantage was gained when the rules 
and exceptions of the old ’sacred dialect were first re¬ 
duced to* a system. First, ancient dialectical differ¬ 
ences, many of which arc not so much attributable to 
corruptions as to the freedom of the old s[K>kcn 
language, were carefully pre8cr\*ed, and even apparent 
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irregularities and exceptions were handed down as 
such, instead of being eliminated and forgotten. Se¬ 
condly, a start was made towards a scientific study of 
language; by the collection of a large number of 
similar passages, general laws were elicited which 
afterwards served as the phonetic basis of a grammar 
like that of P&nini; —a work which, although ascribed 
to one author, must have required ages of observation 
and collection before its plan could be conceived or 
carried out by one individual. Even the PrAiisakhyas, 
though they do not refer to grammar properly so called, 
but principally to the phonetic laws of language, pre¬ 
suppose a long-continued study of grammatical sub¬ 
jects previous to the time of their composition. The 
best proof of this lies in the great number of authors 
quoted in the Prfttisfikhyas, whose opinions are fre¬ 
quently at variance with the precepts contained in 
the PrAtisiikhyas themselves. Though wc are not 
now in possession of the works of these earlier authors, 
yet we Imve a right to assume that their doctrines 
existed formerly in the shape of PrfitisAkhyas. In 
the same w'ay as one only of the different Sfikhfis or 
recensions of the Rig-veda has been preserved to us in 
manuscript, the f^dkala-sAkhfi, which was followed by 
daunako, we may understand how one only of the 
Prfiti^khyas of the Rig-veda has come down to us; 
particularly as its composition is ascribed to the same 
oaunaka who is said to have united the Bflshkala and 
the h'ukala-^khAs, and who, as far os the Sanbit& is 
concerned, was a follower of the dai^ira-i^khfl. 6au- 
naka’s PrAti^khya of the Sukalas, being one of the 
latest compositions of this kind, was probably also 
the most perfect and complete. As ^aunaka states 
the different opinions of Siikala grammarians on im- 
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portant points, where he himself differs from them, 
his work was the more likely to siii>ersede previous 
Pnitimikhyas, particularly at the time when the Vedic 
religion w'as on its decline, and Brahmanic doctrines 
daily losing in influence. Though it is true that as 
yet only one PrAtisAkhya belonging to each Veda has 
been found in manuscript, yet they all belong not 
to one of the four Vedas in general, but to one oAkhA 
of each of them. PrAti6&khya, therefore, does not 
mean, as has been supposed, a treatise on the pho¬ 
netic peculiarities of each Veda, but a collection of 
%/^honetic rules peculiar to one of the different branches 
of the four Vedas, t. e. to one of those different texts 
in which each of the Vedas had been handed 
down for ages in different families and different 
parts of India. The differences between the ^AkhAs 
of the same Veda, as fur as the words of the hymns 
are concerned, seem certainly not to have been very 
great, if we may judge from the few instances in 
which different SAkhAs of the same Veda have been 
preserved in manuscripts. Alost ^AkhAs do not differ 
in the general arrangement of the SanhitAs, or collec¬ 
tions of hymns, but merely in single words or verses. 
Jn a few cases only one $AkhA contains some hymns 
more than another. The ^AkhAs were not indepen¬ 
dent collections of the old hymns, but different edi¬ 
tions of one and the same original collection, which 
in the course of a long-continued oral tradition had 
become modified by slight degrees. The texts of 
the Veda as they existed and lived in the oral tra¬ 
dition of various sects of people became ^AkhAs, dif¬ 
fering from other SiikhAs somewhat in the same way 
as the MSS. of the New Testament differ from each 
other. The Prati^khyas, besides giving geneml 
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rules for the proper pronunciation of the Vedic 
language in general, were intended to record what 
was j>ecoliar in the pronunciation of certain teachers 
and their schools. Even in cases where these schools 
had become e.\tinct, wc * find the names of their 
founders, preserved as authorities on matters con¬ 
nected with the pronunciation of certain letters or 
words. 

The real object of the Prilti^'lkhyas, as sho^Nm be- 
foit', was not to teach the grammar of the old sacred 
language, to lay down the rules of declension and 
conjugation, or the principles of the formation of 
words. This is a doctrine which, though it could not 
have been unknown during the Vedic period, has not 
been embodied, ns far as we know, in any ancient 
work. The PriltiSiikhyas are never called Vy&karanas, 
grammars *, and it is only incidentally that they al¬ 
lude to strictly grammatical questions. The perfect 
phonetic 8}'8tcm on which IVinini’s grammar is built, 
is no doubt taken from the Priiti6Akhyas; but the 
sources of PAnini s strictly grammatical doctrines 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

Although, then, there is no necessity to suppose that 
every one of the numerous Vedic SAkhAs possessed 
full and complete PrAtiiAkhyas, like that belonging 


* According to the first PratliAkhys, i. 58., 
their rules would seem to afifect passages of the Brahmanas too, like 
▼trTT : and the Commentator adds, 

Most of these Praishas, however, arc taken from the 


hvmns; as, for instance, the words ^TTTT Rv. L 139.10. 

^118 IS different from the Yajur-veda where the general rules of the 
J laiiiiakhja extend their influence to the sacrificial invocation.*. 
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to the 6iikala-6Aklu\, wliicli was finally collected by 
^aunaka, yet the great number of previous autho¬ 
rities quoted in our Prfiti^Akhyas makes it likely 
that a large number of similar works did actually 
exist for the principal Sukhfis that are mentioned in 
earlier writings. In the Pratijn^parisishta * it is stated 
that there were fifteen codes of law for the fifteen 
§a‘ikhfis of the V&jasancyins : and Kura&rila says that 
the text of these Codes of law and of the Grihyas was 
peculiar in each Charana, in the same manner as the 
formal rules of the Pratikikhyas.* Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s definition of Prfiti^khya is perfectly in 
accordance with this view of the subject, lie says: 
— “The Veda® consists of two parts: one teaching 
the sacrifice, the other teaching Brahman, or the Su- 

‘ 3IS. BodL W.510.: 

^ iifTtFT: 

Tlic me&ning of*' Vftthusvanim pratialitbas" is doubtful. Should it 
mean ** rules with reference to accents ?" If so, they would be the 
rules of Prutiiakhyas. That the SakltM ditfercil about the accents 
is seen in the case of the Mandukeyas and i^kalas. Pruti^hya 
I. 200. Katyayana, as the author of a Prutirakbya is called 

> Tantra V. I. 3. (MS. Bodl. W. 825. p. 15 b.) 

* Veda is taken hero in the general sense of sacred literature, 
as Uvala says, 

** Every single collection of hymns which existed at any time, 
and in any place, without reference to the divisions in each Cha- 
rina (sect), is called Veda.” 
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prcme Being. As there are three different branches 
of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the better per- 
formance of the sacrifices, divided into three: the 
Uig- Veda, Yajiir-Veda, and SAma-Veda. The cere- 
inonid of the llotri priests is performed with the 
Kig-\ eda; that of the Adhyar}'!! priests with the 
^ajiir*\cda; that of the UdgAtrf priests with the 
Sibna-\ eda. The duties of the Bralnnan priests, and 
of him for whom the sacrifice is offered, are also con- 
tained in these three Vedas. The Athan-a-Veda is 
not used for solemn sacrifices, and is very different 
trom the others, as it teaches only expiator\', pre¬ 
servative, or imprecatory rites. For each Veda 
there are several 6akh,is, and their differences arise 
from vanous readings.”* Afterwards he goes on to 
oW‘n'e that “the rules of pronunciation (sikshA), 
winch app y to all the Vedas in general, have been 
explained by Fan,ni, but that the same rules, as they 
apply to the SAklnU of each Veda, have been taught 
by other sages under the title of PrAti^khyas If 


• A^rding to Madhu^utlana, the Bml.mtn part of the Veda 

saw., in I.M ComnwntaiT on the Yiin li„! V ^ “ ■"«««», h, 

Ind. Stud, i.’re. ^ '“** upadeja 

1030^ ^ Someivun-. TMtn..tirttik.tiki. (M& E. I. II. 

^ afwr firm, „ mvnrtm 
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wc here take the word Mkhfis (branches) in ihe sense 
ot' diftlrent trnditionary tests of the four Vedas, 
MadhusMana's words do not require any alteration ; 
they would become obscure if, as has been proposed, 
we took fc^i.hhi\ either in the sense of “ a school or 
of a portion of the Yeda/' 

The word £dkliiL is used, however, by some writers 
ill so vague a manner tliat we need not wonder if 
meaning has sometimes been misapprehended. Tra- 
ditlonaltext (‘recensioiV) of the Veda" is perhaps 
the nearest approach to its real meanings 

The word is sometimes applied to the three original 
Sanhitils, the Rig-voda-aanhitil, Yajur-veda-sanhitih 
and Sima-veda-saiihitfd, in their relation to one an¬ 
other, and without any reference to subordinate sitkluis 

Tnrnrri f^rar^Tin v4tot- 

** ikTC two ItioJs of ^jkaha, a gon^ral and emo wlikh lifts 
rognrd to porUcuLiTs. It in true ttmt tLe authority of the general 
Sikfihu is estahlialieih on nccoont of iU belonging to tlie Ve- 
ddngas^ but in order to remove nil doabt oa to the authoriij of 
the panicular l>ikib^, published by Kutyayann and others^ wliich 
detertninc die pronunciation of each t^ontenco &ud eaeU word^ it ia 
clear that it i^ net ililFerent from the other, ina-^mucU ns both ar<? 
OQQ by thetr common character of Sikshu^ although tbey nro 
spoken of acporjiUdy.” 

t It is Said or Sayoiin that ho wrote cooimenUirEUS on Cfich of 
tha of the ^ich, Yfyiuh, and Suma. 

yn x xa m 

•yM 

r f RfTT W: II 

f^kuika could bnrdly ib'eati ** one from among the ^ilklms of 
cnch Vedft.'’ 
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belonging to each of them. They may be called the 
original branches or the three stems of the Veda-tree, 
each of them branching off again in a number of other 
l^AkhAs. The “ branches,” as KuinArilu says, have all 
the same root, revelation (sruti), and they bear all 
the same fmit, the sacrifice (karman). If otherwise, 
they would be different trees, not different branches.* 
In the same acceptation the word is used for instance 
by Apostamba, where he is giving rules as to the 
time and place where the Veda ought not to be read, 
lie says there (SAm. Sutra, 3. 14, 45,) that it ought 
not to be rehearsed where music or SAma-liymns are 
performed, and he adds, that Sama-h^mins ought not 
to be practised in the neighbourhood of another 
6&khA, that is, as the commentator observes, of another 
Veda.* 

More frequently, however, ^AkhA is used to signify 
the various editions, or, more properly, the various 
traditions, that branched off from each of the three 
original branches of the Veda. In this latter sense 
.iAkliA seems sometimes synonymous with charana. 
Hut there was originally an important difference in 
the meaning of these two terms. 

o 

%7r^:ii ^ n nun 

^ i Tho first Sutni is pAra|>bntscii by tbo 

Munara-s it. 123., Mtft 
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In order to appreciate the difference between bAkhh 
and eharana, it need only be remember^ that we 
find “akhftm adhite,” “he reads a certain edition of 
the Veda," but never “ charanam adliitc, still less 
•‘parishadam adhite," “lie reads a eharana or a 1 a- 
rishad!" Hence it is clear that yikliit means origin¬ 
ally a literary work, and that Charana d^ not. f 
^'ikha is sometimes used in the sense of eharana or 
sect, this is because in India the iakhas cxisti^ m 
reality not as written books, but only in the tradition 
of the Charaiias, each member of a Charana represent¬ 
ing and embodying what, in our modern tunes, we 

should call the copy of a book. 

The Brahmans themselves were fully aware of this 
difference between tAkhft and charaiia. In a yurttika 
to I’aiiini, iv. 1. 63., we find charana expUincd by 
Hikhadhyetri, &o., “the readers of a sakhd. In a 
passage of Jagaddhara’s Commentary on Malatima- 
dhova, Charana is said to mean “ a numter of men 
who are pledged to the reading of a certain sakhd of 
the Veda, and who have in this manner become one 
body.” ‘ P^inini* 8i)caks of Charanas as constituting 
a muliitude, that is to say, as comprising a number 
of followers. In Apastamba’s SAmay&cliarika-sutras, 
where rules arc given as to the relative age of persons 
who ought to be saluted, the Charanas or inembcrs of 
the same Charana arc mentioned immediately after 
the Paura^khyam, or town acquaintances; and in 


Cf. 35ur Littoratur, p. 57. 

J Tan. iv. 2. 46. "cil. ^njTT^lU 
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tlie third place stand the Srotriya-Brahraans.* 
PAnini speaks of the KAthaka and KalApaka as 
works belonging to Charanas of the Kathas and 
KalApas.* In a VArttika to iv. 1. 63., women arc 
mentioned as belonging to a Charaiia; for Kathi 
is the wife or daughter of a Brahman who belongs * 
to the Charana, or reads the SakhA, of the Kathas. 

A 6AkhA, which is always a portion of the 6ruti, 
cannot properly include law books. But followers of • 
certain ^akhAs might well, in the course of time, 
adopt a code of laws, which, as it was binding on their 
Charana only, would naturally go by the name of 
their Charana. That this actually took place may be 
seen from a VArttika to PAn. iv. 3. 120., where it is 
said that KAthaka may be used not only for the sacred 
traditions, but also for the laws of the Kathas. Thus 
the PrutifiAkhyas also were called by the name of the 
Charanas, because they were the exclusive property 
of the readers of certain AAkhas, and even more so 
than the Kuladharmos or family-laws. 

As a SAkliA consisted of a SanhitA as well as a 
BrAhmann, at all events in later times, differences in 
the text of the hymns, os well as discrepancies in the 
BrAhmanas, might lead to the establishment of new 
Charanas, founded as the^ were on sacred texts 
peculiar to themselves.* JSAkhAs of this kind, which 

' Ap. i. 4. 4. The Commentator aaja that ITT- 

^rn*rrf^r5 l CUarana, therefore, means a member of a 
Charana. Loosen (Ind. Alterthumsk. i. 640.) takes Charana in 
the sense of wandering poets, so named still in WesUm India. 

* Pan. ir. 3. 126. | scil. U 

* Mnhadeva’s lliraiijakesibhashjra: 


i 
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differed through the various readings of the Sruti, 
were considered by the Bralimans as eternal ^ikhiis, 
and the Charanas to which they belonged, were not 
suppsed to have been founded by human authors. 
It will be seen hereafter that the Brahmans admitted 
another class of sAkhOs, which were founded on Shtras- 
and derived their names from historical personages. 
They were confcssodly of a later date. 

But although, after a careful examination of these 
passages, we cannot doubt that there was an original 
difference between fc\kha and charana, it is not less 
certain that these two words were frequently used 
synonymously ®; in the same way as we imy speak of 
the Jews when we mean the Old Testament, or of the 
Koran when we mean the Mohammedans. 


irnjH 

“ Any portion of ond tradition consisting of Mantmsand Brih- 
manas is called a iakba, and it is clear that differences of either 
the Mantras or Brulimanns will necessarily lead, in the Veda, to a 
variety of subordinate iakhas." 


1 S^TTf^: l “The various iakhiU 

which arise from various readings are eternal.” 

* ^Twr* 

I wrwrrS 

*TPrr I Mahddeva's Commentary on the HiranyakeiU 


sutra. 

» Cf. NirukU, i. 17^ where n4'^T^r*Tt w explained by , 



and Pan. ii. -1. 3. I Ban. vi. 


3. 86. 
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After havinsr established the difference between sA- 
kliA and charana, we have still to inquire how both 
differ from parishad, in order to determine the mean¬ 
ing of PArshada, another title which is frequently 
applied to the PrAtiAAkhyas. Here it is important to 
observe that although every PrAti&Akhya may be called 
a PArshada*, i. e. a word belonging to a Parishad, not 
every PArshadu can be called a PrAtiAakhya, but 
those only which contain the rules of pronunciation 
for a particular ^\khA or text of the Vedic hymns, 
studied and taught in certain Parishads.* Amara 
explains parishad by sabhA or goshthi, an assembly; 
but the codes of law lay down more accurately the 
number, age, and qualifications of the Prahmans, 
necessary to form such an assembly as should be 
competent to give decisions on all points on which 
the people, or, if wc may say so, the parishioners, 
might demand advice. That such Parishads or 
Prahmanic settlements existed in old times, we sec in 
the PrihadArunyaka^, where it is said that ^vetaketu 


* Parsbadot instead of Purishada. Cf. Pan. ir. 3. 123. 

* I doubt the eilftenco of a word like TTPCiwhich 
Dr. Roth mentions (Zur Litcratur, p. 16.). One maj speak of 

1*11 or he., and a Pnitisakhjra 

current in one of these Parishads naaj, perhaps, be called 

is not the name of a Parishad, but of 
a ^ukhu; and therefore the Commentarj on Gobhila speaks of a 

but could not well hare spoken 

of» 

» Brh. kr. Ti. 2. ^ XjfT- 
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vrciit to tliG Purishad of the PiincluilaSj and many 
similar passages. The diameter of u Parishad is 
described in Manu’s Code of Laws, xii. 110 113., 

and by YAjnavalkya, i..9., where we have the con¬ 
tracted form Parsliad instead of Parishad. According 
to the ideas of these modern writers a Parishad ought 
to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed in 
philosophy, theolog)% and law.' This number, how¬ 
ever, can be reduced according to circumstances, as 
will be seen from passages of Pariisara^s Dharpashstra. 
It must not be supposed that the rules laid down in 
these law-books have always been observed in the 
formation of a Parishad, particularly as regards the 
early times of India; yet we may be able to form 
some conception of their original character by seeing 
what has become of them in later times. Panlsaru 
says": “ Four, or even three able men from amongst 
the Brahmans in a village, (grAmamadhye) who 
know the Yedo, and keep the sacrificial fire, fonn a 
Parishad. 


^ V^T: TT^fhTTII 
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Or, if they do not keep tlie sacrificial fire^ Otc or 
three who hare studied the Vedas and ’\''ed3.ngfls, 
and know the law^ may well form a ParUliad, 

Of old sages who posso^ the highest knowledge of 
the Divine Self, who are twice-bom, perform sacri¬ 
fices, and have purified Chomselves in the duties of the 
Veda, one, also, may be considered as a Parishad. 

“Thus, five kinds of Pariahadahave been described 
by me; but if they all fail, three independent men 
may form a Parishud/’ 

MAdhava, in his Clomraentary on Parfisara, quotes 
a similar passage^ from Brlhaspatrs Gode t —“ VTiere 
seven, five, or three Brahmans, who know the customs 
of the world, the Yedfmgas (or the Vedas and the 
Angas), and the law, have settled, that assembly is 
like a aacrifice*" The real diflference, therefore, be¬ 
tween a Charana and a Parishad, seems to be that tbe 
former signifies an ideal succession of teachers and 
pupils who leam and teach a certain branch of the 
\cdaj while the latter means a settlement of 
Emhinans, a community or college to wddeh membera 
of any Charana might belong. Thus memhers of the 
same Charana might be fellows of diiferent Parishada, 
and fellows of tbe same Parishad might bo nieiubcrs 
of different Charauas.® ^ 

f^nr: wi wrii 

^ SeeCDbLiUlihAshja, MS-W. 72.p, ?J, d. rcji 

w IR 'ii II Coni. TiRii^r 
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Now ag PArshai^a may be used as the title of any 
work that belonged to a Parlehad^ or fonned, so to 
say, the traditioDal library of the rUrishadyas, it is 
clear that thia title could not be oonfined to the PrA- 
ti^Akhyaa, though it would neceagariiy include tliem. 
If a follovrer of the ^knla’chamna was a Jellow of the 
Vatsa-piirishad, tlie iSjikalfl-prAtifeakhya would iieceg- 
sarily be one of the PArshada works of the Vatati?t 
and the Farishad of the Vatsas wouldj throu^i this 
fellow, be connected wdth the ^Akaliucharane. This is 
wlnit Durga mean a when in the Commentary on the 
Nirukta* he says those PArshadas only are called 

PrAtitAkhyas which are adopted in a Parish ad of one^s 
own Cliarana for teachiog certain grammatical doc¬ 
trines connected with the reading of tlte Veda ao 
cording to one or tlie other The PrAti&Akhyes 

arc lij fact a subdivision of the Pftrshmla books, end 

Tlio exprcs^ati , “itius my eniinj,'* wliich 

occurs fnquuody In llm Sutms, 1i statml to refer to different 
&dilirta, Com. i 

51 5TTfin?r I Nuxiyiuja’BCorpuieniarj onGothUjk 

MS, W. 72, page 23. b. 

^ Kir, i* 17* 

3n1?r7rr0rnft!ir^ ♦ w 

TlioM Fnrehmia books bj vhicb in a Pflrighisd (parish or 
collegeJof one's own CLutran* (acetjt Urn peculiarities of accent, 
Snnhltd adJ Km mu-read mg, of Prnpinhy a ♦vowels Bnd sepamtion 
of words, are luid down as enjoined fof and Toatrictodto, certain 
.^tikhus (branebea or recensions of the Veda), are called Fra- 
ti^kbyas,^ 
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in this sense it wdl be said tlmt l^riltiMkliyu is 

an adjective to PArslmda*' 

MtQT the true mcftiiing of ^akh^ Chamna, and 
Parishod, of PrAtiSfikhya and Pai^shado, his thm 
been determined, we have fltitl to inquire about those 
other works, which together with tlie Pnlti&i'lkhyaa 
were mentioned as the peculiar property of the 
Charapas. I mean the Kula-dhannas, or Jaw book?* 
They of course could not be called Prftti^khyas, but 
they might chiim the title of CliAranas, (a name 
which has not Ijeen met with,) or PArahadas* Now 
we before tJiat Apaatamba actually refers to tlie 
Parisbads in hia SAmayAchrkrlka-sAtras (I. 11.), 
where, after liaving pointed out the days on 
winch the ^ eda ought not to he repeated, he re¬ 
marks, tliat further jmrticulars on this point arc to 
^ found in the Parlsliads.=^ \Vh^t does this mean ? 
All that Haradattft has to say in the commen¬ 
tary on this very passage, is that by Parishads 
must hem be understood the Jbmava, VOsishtha 
and other Dlmnnafeastras.^ These DharmoSastras! 
how'cvcr, as we now possess them, betray their 
coinparnCvely modern origin by their form and metre 
and o^asionally by Ihcir matter also. As many of 
t .em Wto been printed at Calenttn, it may be Ln 
that the majority of these small gloka works are 
11 ttcriy worthless. They were probably made up only 

^ S« Dr* Uoti], Zut LiUcraiiir, p. 58 * 


^ wwfVs srara jrar 5^1 ?r^ 
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in order to fill the gap wliicli find ficcn occasioned by 
the loss of ancient legal ivorka^ This loss was felt tfi'e 
more severely because tfic names of the old autfiors 
retained their celebrity^ and were sttU quoted in 
common practice and courts of law. I fiave sue* 
cceded, lioweverj in recovering in manuscript large 
portions of tfic Knln-dharmns, wfiich are written in 
Sfitras, as might be expected in works cont^mpo- 
raneons ^ritli the Prfiti5dkfiyas. It lias been thouglit 
^hnt tfie sources of Manu and otfier DharmafAstras 
must be looked for m tfic Gf'ifiya-sdtras^ Tins is not 
quite corrects The Griliya-sutras arc concerned 
cfiiefly with tlie Sanskfiras^ or domestic sacraments, ex¬ 
tending from the birtfi to the marriage of a man, and 
in so far onl}^ os these sacraments form a portion of 
tfie subjects treated in tlje Hharma^lstms, tilo Grihya' 
sutras might be considered as tfieir original sources.I 
Eut then tiie same might be said of tlie Srauta'sutras, 
because the solemn sacrifices prescribed by tliem am 
likewise alluded to in tfic Codes of Law. Ey far 
tfie gi'cater portion^ fiowever, of these codes is taken 
up witfi Acham, ?, e. laws, manners, and customs. 
The diflcrence between tlicsc observances and tfie 
ceremonies laid down in the other two branefies of 
Sfitras is this: the domestic sacraments (grifiya), as 
well as the solemn sacrifices (Srauta), are administered 
by parents or priests for the good of tlieir cfiilJren 
and pupils, wLile tfie Achara comprises all the duties 
wfiicii arc to be performed by an individual on hia 
own behalf Tticse duties refer to the different castes, 

I The ilircofold division of TJhQrroa is pointed nqt hytlicPfrtyo- 
gavKiJnyanlu (MS. Bodl. W* 6S, p. 16. a.) ffj "JlrliRi 

K 5 
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an il to th e respecl ive occ u pa tbn & of each. The rul ea 
of discipline for the young stiideut, the occupations of 
the married man, the of inheritance, the duties of 
the king, the administration of the Jaw, arc accnrutdy 
detailed in these SCttras. They are of great im- 
iwrtancc for forming a correct view of the old state 
of society in India,land the loss of the larger num¬ 
ber of (hem is greatly to be regretted- TJieir general 
title 15 S&inayacharika-satras, or Dharmasfitrofl, and 
tliey form tlie third part to the Srauta and Grihya- 
shtras* Thus we have, besides the ^rnuta and 
Ovihya-shtrae of Apastamba, a collection of g^ma- 
yachanlia-sQtrBsibelonging to the same Charana of 
the Apastnmbas, the members of which, as KuniilriJa 
tel s us, followed one of the ^ilthfis of tlie Taittiriya- 
veda. Another collection of DJiannasutras, which, 
however, is liable to critical doubts, belongs to (lie 
Gautamos, a Cbariina of the Sama-veda- It Jms 
been pnnt^ at Calcutta, A tiiird otie bears tlie 
name of \islmu, and has been printed at Calcutta, 
enlniged by m<^em additions written in glokas. 
Ihe 4 iisishtha-dharma-SiistrB, printed at Calcutta, 
belongs hkewise, at least in part, to this class of Dhar- 
maautras. Whether wc shall succeed in finding still 
more of the^ Sdtm works is questionable, though 
prt^ quotations from other Dharma^tras would 
justify this expectation. There can be no doubt, howy 
ever, that nil the genuine metrical Dharmailkstras 

I TfHll 

wt>h io «tli 
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which we possess now, are, without any exception, 
nothing but moro modern texts of earlier Shtm-works 
or Kula-dharmasbelonging originally to certain Vedio 
CharanasJ 

To return to those works of the Fdrshada litera¬ 
ture which are known by the name of PriLti^khyas, 
1 may refer for further particulars to Dr. Roth's 
valuable observations on this branch of literature. 
To him belongs the merit of having first pointed out 
in manuscript four of these works. The first is 
ascribed to Saunakn, and belongs to the ^akak-silkhfl 
of the Rjg-veda. I call it the iS^ikaln-prAtlBAkbya, 
not the Sujsira-pnitiSakhyt^ though it pretends to 
follow, like J^aunaka's Anukramnni, the Sanhittir of 
the ^aisiriya-£AkhA, which is itself a subordinate 
branch of the 6iikak-sAkbd,^ 6i4ira, however, is 
never mentioned in this or any other Priitisakhya, 
as an authority on grammatical questions. 

It is doubtful how far the rules given by fiaunnka 

' Sec Prof, StenziQr'a IntroducttaD to bit edidon of Yujtia- 
A'olkjfl, and his remarks on Indi&n LAw-boQb^m ludiscUc Studl^Rj 
i. 332. 

lifwfTrBrTfiTTir^: l Wat< l 

rm 3^1 

ffm ^ tftrfNrnit 
qriT^niirNrS 'arnr^ ^fTrft^nrW^ ?ti thb 

verses to which the commenOuj rerers ore not in the AIS. Sen 
also Vishnu Puruiio, p. 27T- n. 
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ill his PriltiMkhyo, can be consitleml as representing- 
the general opinion of the ^Atalas, ^minakn, no 
doubt, wrote for the Siiknlas, to wliorn he likcivise 
nddresses hia Anukramanh Put the author of the 
Fratiiiikhya occasionally quotes the opinions of the 
Shkalas, ns different from his omi, and speaks of 
them in the same manner ns he nlludes to the 
opinions of other grammarjans. He mentions (L 
65,) the ^iikaias as observing a eertain peculiar 
ppDiuinciation out of respect for their master, who 
seems to iiave sanctioned it in his own rules* IVlio 
this master was is difficult to say* But it ia most 
likely the same who (i. 52.) is called tlie blaster, 
Vedamirra {friend of the Yeda), and who (I 233.) 
is called 6^lkalyajrttft, the . father of k^akalya. His 
opinions, if we may judge by j* 232., differed fTOiu 
those of the younger Silkalya. In i. 185. we meet 
with him again under the name of jAiikalya Sthavira, 
oiikalya the elder, aad lie is there roprcseiited as adi* 
vocatiiig a pronunciation from whitU ^auuaka, the 
anther of the Prtiti^khya, dissents* In i. 199, 
Saunaka adopts the opinion of ^ukalya, and in h 208. 
he likewise men I ions him with approbation. Put all 
this would only tend to show that iSatmaka docs not 
consider him^lf bound to follow either Sakalya or 
the father of ^ikkalya, implicitly.^ 

There ig not a single MS. at present existing of the 
Big-yeda in which the rules of our Prsiti^lkbya are 
uniformly observed, and the same appli^ to the iMSS. 

^1 TiWvrT:II Cum. 

liRO«ll«fT ^ I II 

^ ia xiii- J2, .^alLaljra is mcatiou^^i b.u quo of tUrcc Aoliuryaft^ 
SuJtftlya, Girgya. 
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of the othoi- Vedrts* The mips of the Priitlsttklijiis 
^verc not intended for written literature, they ^vere 
only to serv'e as a guide in the instruction of pupils 
who Iind to learn the test of the Teda by hearty and 
to repeat it as part of their dally devotions- As iSaii- 
naka was himself a meinbcr of the l^Akalas, we may 
quote his Fniti^ikliya as the ^akala-priitlstlkhya. But 
strictly speaking it could only be called one of tlic 
Sakala-prnti^AkhyaSj pi-escrved by the pujjils ot 
^aunaka, who, soon after, formed themselves into a 
new Oharana, under the name of SauTiahiyasd 

The second rrtVti&fikhya belongs to the ancient 
text of the Yajur-veda- There is only one MS, of it 
at the Bodleian Lib^aTy^ together with a considerable 
portion of the Commentary, the THblifishyaratiia, 
Professor ilson, in ins catalogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection (L 7, No, xxxiiiO mentions another MS., 
“The Pril-ti^tkhya of the Yajur-veda, with a BtuV 
shy a or comment, entitled 1 ribhflr^hyai-atna, from 
its being said to be the substance of the works of 
three celebrated sages, Atreyo,^ Jlahisha, ^ ^ 
raruchi.” To what particular fjiklia of the Lhick 
Yajur-veda this PHitl&akhya belonged it Is difficult to 
determine. It quotes several of the Gliaraijas be* 
longing to the Black Yajur-veda, such as Tmttinyakas, 
Ahvarakins Ukhya, the founder of the Aukhiya*; and 
Ilhuradvaja, the founder of the Bharadvajins. It also 
alludes to MiiJitVnsakafi, a school of phllosoidiers, men* 
tioned in none of the other PriitisAkhyas- Until we 
receive some more complete MSS- o£ this work 
only say that it belongs to some SAkhil of tJie Imt- 
tiriyaor Black Vajurveda, Its gmmmatkal termU 
1 TUU Pniii^kliifa liitctj t>cpn edited bj M. A. llugnkr, in 
tlic Jonmnl AsintUiu?." 
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nology, as ralg]it be expected, is less advanced and 
less artificial than that of the PrJitMkhya of the 
modem or Wliitc Yajnr-veda, 

The third Pr^tl^ikhya is ascribed to tlie ^akha of 
the Al^hyandinas, one of the subdivisions of the 
^ajnsaneylns'; thon^h, perhaps, on the same grounds 
as those stated above ’I'ldth regard to the Sakala-pratb 
^ikhya, it might seem more correct to call it the Prfi- 
ti^ikhya of the Kilty hyanty as, a sabd I vision of the 
ilfidiiysndinas. It tvas toinposed by Kilfytt).Tina, and 
shows a considerable advance in gmmniatical techaiy 
calitics. There is nothing in its style that couM be 
used as a tenable argument why K&tyayana, tlie 
author of the Prdti^hya should not be the same a.s 
Katydyana, the contcmpomiy and critic of Panini. 
It is true that Pdiuni’^s rules are intended for a Ian- 
^joge wlrich ^vas no longer the pure Sanskrit of the 
edas. The 'V edic idiom is treated by him as an ex¬ 
ception, whereas KUtyayaim^s Prati^kliya seems to 
belong to a period when there existed but one recog¬ 
nised literature, that of the RisUis. This, however, 
is not quite the case, KAfy^yana himself alludes to 
the fact that tJiere were at least two languages. 

■' There arc two words," he says {i. 17.)=, «t>m and 
ot/rn, Wh used m the beginning of a chapter; but om 
js used in the ^"^edas, ailia in the Eh Ashy as.” As Ka- 
lyAyana himself writes in the Bhishya or the common 
litrigungc, there is no reason why he should not have 
composed rules on the grammar of the profane San¬ 
skrit, as well 03 on the ]>ronuncmtJon of the Vedic 
idiom. 

Some ot KatyAyaiia’s Sulras ore now found re- 

' I‘^by Prof. Web«r, fadUelia Studi.ti, vol. ir. 

* Indisclio StutlicQ, iv. p. loa. 
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pcatcd an Pilniiu^s gmrtiiniar* This 

might seem strange; but kuow that not (ill the 
Shtras now incorporated in his gnnnraar came from 
Piininl himselfj and it is most likely that Kiityayana, 
in writing his supplementary notes to Fttuiiil, simply 
repeated some of Ins PrittisAkbya-shtraa, jiiid that, at 
a later time, some of these so-callod Vurttikas became 
part of the text of PAnlnl. 

The fourth Pmti^'ikliya belongs to tlie Atharva- 
veda. It is called Sauuakiyft ChUturhdhyayika, and 
was, therefore, no doubt the property of the Sanna- 
kiyas, a Charana of the Atlmrva-veda. The name of 
the author is unknown, and wo possess as yet but one 
MS.j and that a very imperfect one, in the Koyal 
Library at IkrUn. That it belongs to a 6akha of the 
Atharvana, is indicated by its very beginning', and 
one of its first rules is cjuotcd by the commentator on 
llic ^kkala-privtiSsikbya nts belonging to an Atharvaua- 
prhti^&khya," Besides, m the fourth chapter of thu 
fourth and last book special reference is made to 
Atharvatia stvcrificcs*^ e can hardly suppose that 
^aunaka, the author of the Pnitlaikhya of tho 
Veda, was at tlic aatne time the author of this Sau- 
iiakijA Chaturiidhy4yika* ^aunaka, ivhose name 
never occurs lu the 6akflila-priit3t4ktiyai^, is (quoted in 

IwnrnrrH 

* I doubt tlio penuincncM *f Tcrjte of tbe Sakfllut- 

pr!il:sihibya whofo S^nunaka** nBme lias l»ci« fuiated ifi at tbt cad. 
The emendatiun wbicU 1 tjrpposed ia my ctliiion of tlifl^boln- 
tn4jtisikhyii, reipiii-KS diy adraiasion of a so-calkd iyidlpunu.iii in 
trnJi. 
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the ChiiturAdliylijiku, u L S-’ Tlie grammfitical ter* 
minology of thi^ little tract is far in advance of the 
technical terms used by ^aiinaka^ Yet there is a eer- 
^in connection between the two books, and it is luosfe 
✓likely that the author of tlie ChAtur!idh 3 ^dyikft was a 
member of the 6aunakiyfi’Chamnn, founded by the 
author of the t^^ilkala-pifitiMkh^^a. Nay, it seems as 
if its author had retained something of the allegiance 
wlach Saiiiiata owed to t^fikalya and the 6ukolaa* 
In one instance, when Pan ini quotes the opinions of 
^Akalya, the original is found in the ChAturAdiijAjikA, 
and not in the Silkala-priitiiAkhja, IVe arc told by 
PAnini, that Sakalya pronounced the o of the voca¬ 
tive to he unchangeable (pragrihya), if followed by 
tine particle Exactly tlie same rule, and in the 
rciy same words, is given in the Atlmrvana-pKtti- 
fcAkhj'a®, whereas the SAknk^prAtiiilkhya teaches first, 
that the o of the vocative is pragi-iliya (i. 69 )*; se- 
condiy, that it is liable to certain changes (L 132, 
yl35) ;and lastly, that all pragrihj-a vowels ore un¬ 
changeable, if followed by iti (i. 155). In none of 
tiicse SAtras do we find the exact words which Panini 
quotes, and w'hlch are found in the AllmrvanL*prAti- 
h^khya. Again, PAnini (viii, 3, 19,) ascribefi the 
dropping of y and v in m^hna iha instead of vhhnaii 
ilia, in ham ehi instead of harajj ehi, to ^Akulya. 
Now' it is true that this process is not unknown in the 
Sakala-prAtlrtikliya, hut it there assumes quite a dif- 

' Tin? quotatiaD referfl to iSwinIn-pr, i. J i 4. 

* }. h m 

’ 13 - 19 . 

M.69, trqTir;(i 
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ferent aspect {i. 129. 132. 135) ; wUcrea^j in the Clifts 
turfulhyftyikft the cxplanalLon is very mcuh the same 
as in Panini.^ raiiiiii quotes in the same place (vlil. 

3, 18.) tiie spelling adopted in these cases by Sakata- 
yaiia.^ This is mentioned, in iiiimediate connection 
with tiie thIgs which precede it like wise in the Atbar- 
vima-pratisAkhya; it is not mentioned at all in the 
iSakala-prtitMkhya. it has been supposed^ tlmt a rule, 
which in KfltyiLy^ano’s Prtitisakhyii U ascribed to i^au- 
nakfl, was taken from the Chaturiidhyayika, and that 
therefore Kuty&yana^s Prhti^khya was later than that 
of the Athan a-veda. But the rule ascribed to Saunaka 
by KA-tyiiyana is, that a final tennis, if follovv^cd by a 
sibilant diftire?itda^3, is changed into the aspirate, 
whereas according to the ChiUnnVdbyhyikiV (U. L 6.) 
a teimisj followetl by a sibilant q/ nts oiBiiFcfcuijJif would 
have to be aspirated-^ Tt must be admitted, however, 
that no such rule as that ascribed by Katyilyana to 
Saunaka is found in the Sakala-pr^ti^Akhya, and, in 
other resiieets, the Prati^akhya of K(lty%ana shows ^ 
traces of more modern origin than the Chatnril- 
dhytiyikiu 

I h. 1 21. fTT T»1T 

H. L 22. ii. 1.23. Trf%^ 

^ 11 Fprofis liku) BtSin u, InM^ of uliLulv n, siinc- 
tioiicd by tlio ^kalit-pr. L l29j would offunJ agamst ibe rule of 
the Atharvwaii'prati^Akhja, 

* Indiiwbe Slodicn, iv. 249. 

^ K^ty&yfl.iia would write ^ 

CbutiirudlijayikB, f^lTR 
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The following list gives the names of the principal 
authorities quoted in the Silkala-priiti^khj^n^ tlie 
Taittiriya-pratiiflkhyu, the KAtyaysnjya'pr&tiSflikhyaj 
the Chiltur^dhyhyikh, tha Kirukta, and Pftiiini* I 
have availed my self of the lists given hy Roth, Weher, 
and Bdhtliugk; and thougii I do not pretend that my 
own list is complete, it will be suflicient to show the 
active interest w‘hich was taken in Krammatlcal sub¬ 


jects at that early |>eriod 

1. Agnive^ya, 1\ 

3^ Aguivefiyiiyana- T* 
Agriyiuia, 

4. A trey a* T* 

5. Anyatai'cya, Ch, 

G. Api^i. P. 

7. Ah;'artiJuis, T. 

8» Ukhya. T. 

9^ Uttamottariyas* (?) 
10» Utlichyas, P» 

11. Audumbarayaim. 

12. Aupamanyam N- 

13. Aupasivi. K. 

14. Aurnav^bha. Is. 

15. Klindamhyana. T. 

16. K&nva. K. 

17. Kaitthakja. N. 

18. KAsyapfl. K. P, 

19. Kaundmyn. T. 

20* Kantsa, N. 

2L Kaulmliputra. T, 

22. Kraushtuki. N. 

23. Ofirgy»,.‘g. K. N, P. 

24. Gsdava, N. 1\ 


25. Gautama. T. 

2G. ChannflSiras. N. 

27. ChAkravannana. P. 

28. Jdtukarnya. K. 

29. Taitiki. N. 

30. Taittiriyakas. T, 

31. Daibhya. K. 

32. PunoliMas. 

33. PaushkamsadL T, P, 

(v5rt0 

34. PiAchyas. P. 

35. PmkshL T. 

36. PIAkshfiyana. T. 

37. Pabhravya (Krama- 

krit), 

38 llhAradvilja, T. P. 

39. JiAndiikeya. S- 

40, khlkakiya. T. 

41* Mimftn.^akas. T. 

42. Yhskfi. 

43. VAubhikftm. T, 

44. VAtsapra. T. 

45. YAtsya. Ch. (?) 

46. YArshy&yanj- N, 
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47, YMmiki* T, 

48. Vediimitni. 

4&* Vyuju 

50- ^fttabjiliikslia Matid- 



N. P. 


52. N. 

63. Sftkaia (pMakrit). 6. 
54. ^fikalas. S. 


5G. ^Akalya^pitri (stha- 
vira). S. 

67. Sinkhiiyatia. T, 

58. I&aitj&yiina. T. 

59. ^auiiaka. S (?)■ K* 
Ch. 

60. S^iikritya. T. 

6L Senol^ P. 

G2, StlmulashthivL N, 

63. SpliotftyaBa, P. 


55. f^akalya. K. P. 64. Marita. T. 

For tlio S&ma veda no PrAtMkiij’ii. Im yet beeu 
discovered, nor is it at all likely tliat sucli a work 
ever existed, Tlie Sflina-veda was meant to be 
yCbaoted, and the mics of chanting therefore, as con- 
'^tained in the Sdma-satras, naturally take the place 
of the rules of sikshfi. or protiuiiciatlon. Xhere is a 
small treatise in the same manuscript of the Botllcjan 
Library which contains the Taittiriya-prilti^ilkUya, 
and which might be called a PriltUAkhya of the 
Siima-veda, But it is so badly written, and so unin¬ 
telligible without a comraentary, that little use can 
be made of it at present. It is called SAma-tantra^, 


' It begins (MS, BodL W. SOS.) H 


^^srnrri wtifi ^k: \ 

I 

\ TSfv^i * r r^ i w^i vir<^i 
f%i fmi 

TJITTl fdUlJtij Fro°i ™y uken in llic SojtiI 
Library of Berlin, I aco Ihiit the «une work ciiat^ iLera with a 

oommcnlary (?) in laPrap&^bflkus. 4*11 

<yidiiW I The same work I ftjvd mentioneti 
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anti trcirits of subjccta sucli us usuidly occur iu tJio 
Pn\liyi,kliyas, Its nutbcntlcity Is supported by the 
Chitranavyhliaj where o Sama-tantra js laentioned, 
but i^'ithout any further pnrticulars* 

If it be iisked now why all these worksj so dif¬ 
ferent in nppearancOj are to be ascribed to one period 
of literature, the Sdtra-period, the rcasoTis for it are 
as follows: first, that the style of the tnujority 
these Tforks is the old Sfitra style, for instance, in the 
Taltti riya-pin\tt£ttkhya, the Kity Slyaniya-priLtiSiikhys, 
and the Chfl.turA<lhyilyik^V; secondly, that the ma» 
nuacripts call these works Sdtras; thirdly that 
even works, \rrlttcn in mixed ^lokaa, like those of 
Suunaku, arc quoted as Siitnus^, a title which would 
never be given to works like the Mi‘iimva-dhttrma- 
^nstra, <S:c. j and fourthly, that the same men to whom 
these works are ascribed arc hno 1.711 Co have com¬ 
posed other works, generally written in the style of 

iti Dr» WtW* inlcrcsting orHck on the Sjimn vedn* (LkII^Iks 
S tudlsn, i* 49i) It is fiyriou-B titat tblfi S 4 Unn''tADtra is Fslletl 
kftrai^, prammtur. The snmo njuue is Aba given to the Rak- 
taaim, r snmll SlLahA treatbe, liwR, \\\ 375k Thia .MSt 
coatRins scv'eral aniAll trcAtiaea an .^ikiilu matters connected wiib 
the SiicD a-vcdis, hut moro in the form of FairitibUtaB: one an 
ATagnha, or dlTiaion. of words t another caUed SummaAnkltyH i 
and n third called Stobhanuamlmro, beginning with ihs worilii 

' The title put at the end of the ebapteJ'^ of the Taiuirtya* 
piatLiuklija Le “iti priitiinkbja-sutre pratiiatnah prasaolisamii|ttiLri:, 

‘ Shadgaru^illhJf^ in Lis Comineiitarj on the Anokramnnii mj^ 
tbnti^aiuiailiB first camposad a Kalpa^BuLra, ean^istingof 1000 parts 
and rtBetnUing a Bmhmmm. p||^U> 4 j- 

f*niH This wfti irtccwards destrojed by hitnsaif; but bU few 
rernmning werka, whitii am written in vorsc, are equally caUiaI 
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Slltras,' TKat tht? I^rfttiMkhya of tlie ^^Akalas should he 
wrltteri in l^^l^•!ka3 and yet be aaotibed to sSauimka, the 
teacher of Kdtyfi^yaiia, is no objection. It would have 
to be excluded frotu the Sdtni period, if written in 
regular Anushtubh-Slokas like those of l^lanu, But 
tlie mixture of the 6loka with other ancient metres 
"indicates better than anything dsc tJie transition 
from one period to another, and is quite in accordance 
with that position which, as ivill be seen, Saminka oc¬ 
cupies in the literary history of Indla^ 

By comparing ^uunaka^s chapters on ^ikshil in his 
first PriltiMkhya with the small iSloka compilation 
which is generally quoted as tJie Vedhnga, the dif¬ 
ference of old and modern Slokas ^lill at once be 
perceived^ This modern tract which has been 
printed In India, contains scarcely more thun the 
tnatter of the 6iva or ^amkara-siltraa brought 
into iSlokas, It mentions the Prakrit dialects, and 
represents itself as written after PAnlni, but not, os 
^Iadhua(ldana Saraavati pretends, by Pftnlnl*^ Yet 
it is curious to see how great a reputation this small 
work must have gained, because ^lyanaj who knows 
the Prfitifeilfchyas, and quotes both from the ^ilkaln 
and Taittiriya-prAtiidkhyo, regards this small tiuct 
as the real Ved^nga* Jn n Jlimansa w'ork, which 
Ims been mentioned before, Sorue^ivara's Tantra- 

jiinU : 

tNt: 

], 
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vftrttika-tikfi, it ^ins even m if greater authority 
had been atiributud to this sliort l&iksbA tract than to 
the more developed and evidently older works of iSuu- 
nnka, Katyaynna, and others. 

Besides these works on JSiksha which have been 
enumeratedj from the TaittirJ 3 'aranynka down to the 
BO-called Ved&ngn^ we possess another tract on 6iksbi\ 
called the Mdadilki'^ikshau' But this also is probably 
a production later than the Sdtra period, and it is 
ini}>ortant onlj" in so far as it bears the name of 
another Charaiia of the Rig-veda, the ilindfikuyanaa^ 
and thus oonfiruis what was pointed out before, that 
v'^euch of the old Sakhas bad originalljf its own PratjfiiU 
khyu, although the greater number of them, os w^ell as 

' AhoUier work on 19 mcnrioned bj Riyui RudliiikanEa 

in itic nrliclo ivliicli ho bm c1?(lic'A[cd to tlic VcilaiigB^ in his 
^bdn^kiilpa-ilrutnii, tnd for wbicb Aniqm and BUjafato ore quested 
AS aulhoriliet. Tf^ 

7 bo CoiattH?Ptary on tbe ^^tila-pm[JiiU{.hja aIjo seems to pjiealc 
of two 

^hrrwr^ >t^y Tmrw 

-^T "gut: ( 

fir^ jJt^T^rrfV irr^nj 

vrfFTi ^ rg all^gt^rf 

n«i\t|j Tijo Tfjfl 

^ TfSf^^^vrfTfTIl 

» Mrmi.tohejiiinqitoiea in ihc filikala-pmiipaLliyd, t £CJO. 
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ur 

tlieir Mantm arc new lost or preserved only 

under n more n^odem form, 03 in tlie case of thbi 
Aljiiidukiiikshri. 

CuUANDAS, OR MbTRE. 

The second Yeddnga doctrine, Ch/iandaSj or metre^ 
stands very much in the same posit ion as the ^ikshA. 
Some iiainca which have been afterwards adopted as 
the technical desigrvfitioiis of metres, occur in some of 
the Alantras of the Rig-veda, and there arc frequent 
allusions Co tnetres in the Brlihmanas* What is 
said, however, m the Urjlhinanas with reference to 
metres, is generally so full of dogmatic and mystical 
ingredients as to be of scarcely any practical use* 
In the Aranyakas and Upanisliads whole chapters 
arc devoted to this subject. Yet it is again in 
jJIe Sfttrns only that a real attempt has been made 
to arrange these archaic metres systemiftically. We 
have some chapters on metres at the end of the 
l§akala’prAtj£4khya, ^vritten in f^aunaka's usual style 
of mixed Slokas. This treatise is anterior to that 
of Kiltydyana, which we find in the introduction 
to his Sorvdnukrania, because Ksitydyana is the 
pupil of fiaunaka, as we shall sec hereafter. For 
the metres of the Sdma^veda wc have the Nh 
dhna-shtra in ten praphthakas, which after CX' 
plaining the nature and different names of all the 
Vcdic metres, gives a kind of index (anukramani) 
to the metres as they occur in the hynnns em¬ 
ployed at the Ekuho, Ahina, and Sattrn sacrihees. 
As to Piiigalanhga^s work on Chhandas, which is 
most frequently quoted under the title of Vctliinga, 
it does uot pretend to lie of greater antirpiity thun 
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tlic iMalifitihnshycL, supposing it admitted tJtat 
PrttanjaU, tlic author of this famous commentary 
on PAiiiniT was the same as Pirigaliij There would 
be nothing extraordinary hi the fact tlmt l^ingala 
treats of Prakrit as well as baiiskrit tnetres* For 
we have the mstanee of KAtyAyana-Varsimchi^ who 
wrote the VArttikas on Pan ini luid lived before Fa- 
tunjali, and is said to be the same who ivrote a gram¬ 
mar of the PrAkrit diuleets* It must be admitted, 
however, that PingalanAga^s Metric is one of the last 
works that could possibly be included in the SAtra 
period j tboiigb there is no suthclent ground for exclud¬ 
ing It from this period altogether, merely because those 
rules which refer to metres not yet employed in the 
Veda are ascribed to tim same author. Besides, Pin- 
gala is quoted as an authority on metres in the i^a- 
rislshtas^, a class of literature which does not seem to 
be separated/rom the Sxltra period by a long inter vaL 
To the same chtss of (Jhhandas works to which Pin- 
gala’s treatise belongs, and^ w'hich are not restricted 
to certain ^AkliAs, but are intended for the Veda in 
general, two other works are added by the com¬ 
mentator on the Sitkola-prAti^khya, the one ascribed 
to YAska, the other to i^uitava.® Both these works, 
iiowever, seem to be lost at present. 


’ Colcbrciokc, 

» .US, litKii. w, 4G&. xTTTTTrnrt i 

^ ?r*rT 14stv5 dd n 

It Sw Bf. R43tli'fl jirefuco lu iliu Niraklrtr 
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The difference between a Chhrtndas work belonging 
to one of the SilkldLs^ and those trefttiBCa which are 
occupied with metre in general^ may be seen from 
the following instance. 

According to Fingala's a metre of eeventy- 

fiix syllables is called Atldhriti, a metre of sixty- 
eight syllaldci? Atyashth Now H\\ i. I 2r, 6. a verse 
occurs of sixty-eight syllables whicb ought therefore 
to !>e called an Atyashti. According to Pingala him¬ 
self, however, some syllables iimy be pronouneet! as 
tvTo^ and if we follow his rules on this point, the same 
verse consists of seventy-six instead of aixfy-eight syl- 
liiblcs. In order, therefore, to remove the uncertainty 
attached to the metre of this verse, the Chhandas chapter 
in the ti&kala-prTitlsftkhya (toTivan:lsthc end of the 16th 
Paula) declares tliat, according to the traditiou of the 
^nkala or l^aisira-Mkbit, this verse is to be pronounced 
as an Atidhpti, i. fi, with st!Ventj*flix S}iiables, The 
same direction is given in KAtyfiyann's index to the 
§i\kala-sanhiti\* 

|i* lO.: tind qtucre wlnitb«rin ttio irii, 

Tear! ^ IlTkfi: instcjid of zfH as the cam- 

TnentatoT proposes Siiiata U Hjc pupil sf Parusarya and dirldiMl 
by thirlcen tecichera from Yiwfcii. Cf. Efiti, Arany. K^mra. ii, fi, 
2, 3. : ludisclie Studian, p. IBS. u. 

' Pingalu, 3. L Ipr^ II 

w ^«iR€iir<^Tv:i Tnf^TTfw 75 

■^TjHi 5r^rzm4:i #Tr*r 

T'*Twr 5T TT^f^nrfrfW: ^rfirrT^i 

11 
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VyaKARANA^ or GitAMMAR. 

The thirtl VeOinga is V^^kara/ia or Orami}iar, 
Accoi\Hng'to the account which Indian authors give 
of their literaturet thia branch of Vedlc learning 
would be represented by the Grammar of PAnini, 
Here the contradiction becomes even more glaring. 
In Pingala’s Sfttras the Vedlc metres were at least 
treated in the same way as the non-Yedic* But in 
Pftiiini, the rules which refer to Vedie grammar in 
particular, form only the exceptions to all the other 
rules which treat of the regular or classical lan- 
giingCp Instead^ therefore, of consideriDg the third 
VedAnga doctrine as reprufteuted by the grammarians 
beginning with Pinini {Pfi-ninyfukyah), as Indian 
authors do, zt wouhl be more correct to say that it is 
represented by the gruratnariana ending with Fdnini^ 
(Paninyantah), It unfortunately happened that Pa* 
nini's work acquired by its great merits such a oele- 
hrlty as Co supersede almost all tliat had been written 
on grammar before him, so that except the names 
and some particular mica of former gmramarians, 
wo have little left of this branch of literature, except 
what occurs occasionally in the Fratitiakhyas. That 
Psinlni fcnew the Prtiti^iikhya& bad boon indicated long 
ago by Professor Bbhtlinglc; and it can be proved now 
by a comparison of Pjhiini's Sfitras with those of the 
Pratiiilkhyas, that P^ini largely availed himself of 
the works of his predecessors, frequently adopting their 
very expressions, thougli he quotes their names O'Hly 
in cases where they have to serve aa authorities for 
certain rules, 

I here arc two separate treatises on grammatical 
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subjects, which belong to & period an ten or to IVmlni* 
the Siitnia on the Uin’itli atfixcSj and fhc Shtras of 
J^AntiinAchftrya on accents* The UiiAdi affixes are 
those by which nouns arc formed from roots, the 
nouns being used in a conyentionul sense, and not in 
strict accordance wilii their mdical meaning. They 
are called XJnadi, because, in the Siitras as we now 
possess them, un is tiic first-mentioned affix, lliat 
I^Anini was acquainted with the same arrangement of 
these formative affixes cannot be doubted, because 
he uses the same technical name (unAdi) for thetn* 
We do not know by irhom these UnAdi affixes 
were first collected, nor by whom the Unfidi-sdtnia, 
as we noiY possess them, vYcre first composed. All 
we can say is, that, as PAnini mentions them, and 
gives several general rules with regard to them, they 
must have existed before his time. But bow many 
of the Sfitras existed before the time of Piiiini, 
and how many were added afterwards, is a question 
that can hardly be solved* In their pi^sent form the 
SAtras seem to treat tlie'Vedic words as exceptions, 
at least they give now and then a hint that a certain 
derivation applies to the Ohliaiidas only. Neverthe¬ 
less it is curious to otiserve that the greater number 
of words, explained by the genuine Uniidi-stltras, are 
V'^edic, some of them exclusively eo* if the author of 
the Sdtras had intended Ida rules for the BhAahil, there 
would have been no reason why he should have paid 
such prominent regard to words of a purely \'edic 
character* In fnet, 1 believe, that originally the 
*UnfUli-.sfitras were intended for the Veda only, and 
that they were afterwards enlarged by adding rules 
on the formation of non-Vedic words. At last the 
nou-\^edic or LoiJ^ika words aasuined such a pnqHni- 
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dcrance that some rulcSj afFectmg Vedic words oriTy^ 
hutJ actualij to be inserted ns exceptions. ' If a clear 
line conld be drawn between words purely Vedic^ and 
words never used in the Teda, and if the Siltras 
referring to the former were separated from those of 
the latter dasSf we might perhaps arrive at the origi¬ 
nal text of this mteresting work. ThiSi however, is 
an undertaking which ’would require a more compre¬ 
hensive and more critical knowledge of the history of 
the languages of India, than any scholar at present is 
likely to command* 

As to ^Untana's Phitsfitras, we know vrith less cer¬ 
tainty to what period they belong, A knowledge of 
them is not presupposed by Piiiini, and the gram¬ 
matical terms used by i^lntana are different from 
those employed by Piininl,-^ a fact from which 
Professor Bobtlingk has ingeniously concluded, that 
Sdntana must have belonged to the eastern school of 
grammarians,^ As, however, these Shtias treat only 
of the accen t, imd the accent is used in the Vcdic lan¬ 
guage only, the subject of Hantaria's work would lead 
us to stip|>oso that he was anterior to Pdnini, though 
it ^vould be unsafe to draw any further conclusions 
ti‘om this. 

Nieukta, on Etyssoloott, 

Tho fourth Vedhnga is .Virnkta or In 

the same way oa, according to Indian authors, Gram¬ 
mar, as a Veddnga, was represented by. Pa.ninfs 
Grammar, we find Nirukta also represented by but . 
one work, genemily known by the name of Yfiska’s ^ 

' Cr. Bohilinglf, I 41 J iM^ter Tersucli HlM?r don Accent im San- 
-krit, p. Ijt.i and Funini, page xjI. 
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Niriiktfl. Nlrukta^ hoTi\'evGr, has hiwl this advan¬ 
tage over Vyakarana^ that YAskars work applies 
itself, exclusively to Vcdic etymologies. In the 
same way as we considei^ed raaini s Graairaar as 
the work where \yiikamna, as a Vedaiiga, took its 
final shajX!, so Yiiskn also would seeni to be one of 
the last authors who embodied the etymological lexico¬ 
graphy ofV^eilic terms in one separate work, Ntruk- 
takaras, or authors of Niruktas, are mentioned hy 
Yaska; and some of them must have been as famous 
as Yaska himself, liecause we find that their merits 
in this respect were not forgotten even at the time of 
the compilation of tlie PurAiiaa.^ For explanations 
of old Vedio words, for etymologies and sjTiony- 
mous expressions, the Brdhmanaa contain very rich 
materials, and, with the exception of the Kalpa, no 
other VedAnga has a better claim than the Nirukta 
to be considered as founded upon the BriihmaJias» 
Whole verses and hymns are shortly explained there i 
and the Aranyakoa and Upanishads, if included, 
would turniali richer sources for Vcdic etymologies 
than even the Nirukta itself- The beginning of they 
.tUtareya^aranyaka is In fimt a commentary on the 

' Tbug S^kupfimi is mentionai m ft Niruktoknt \a iheVitlinu- 
purdwi (p. ^T. n. 9.) ? bat IhiH La no reawm why ^apur^i ihould 
be the same ft 9 Yaskii, tis Colehroeke (AtiBcelh Ewaya, 

i. 15-) In fact ^kapu^ii i® quoted by Yaslsa hiijiMlf, for Uicrte 
C 4 m be no doabt that is tbo simfl nAoio as ^Atapiujii- 

lo kter times, 11 J 30 . Y5^ka and Sikapiifli art reforded oa ^5nct 
persnuH j Tor intiiuicc, in n vtrte ascribed to Pflnli itfft fAnufcr^n h. 

iv. 5, 7-), which occurs in ihc Brihaddcnta, 

Another Niruktakrii isontioned by SayimB « tha non of StIiCik- 
s1i|hivt, or, ft* Y^ltfl cftUi) bim, Sthauksbiliivi. 
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begintim^ of the Rig-vcda; and if all the possn^^os 
of the liifthmanfia were collected w'liere one vTOrti is 
explained by another with i^'hich it h joineii rnercly 
by tlie particle i^ai^ they would even now give a rich 
harvest for a new Ninikla* It is importantj however 
not to confound Y^ska^s Nirnkta witli Yilska's Com¬ 
mentary on the Kirukta, although it has become usual, 
after the fashion of modem inaiiuscripta, to call chat 
commentary Nirukta, and to distinguish the text of the 
Nirukta by the name of Nighontu. The original 
Niruktas that formed an integral part of the Vedltiga 
literature, knowm to Ydska himself, can have con¬ 
sisted only of lists of words arranged according to their 
meaning, like that upon which YfLska's Commentaiy 
13 based. IVhether the same YAska who wrote 
the Commentary had some part in the arranc^e- 
ment of the lists of words, is unknown; probably 
these lists existed in his family long before his 
time, 03 Y5ska impltea himself (^Ir. I 20*). But, 
as he preserved them by his Commentary, it was 
natural that their authorship, too, should have 
been ascribed to him. Sayana gives the following 
amount of this matter:^»Ximkta is a work 
where a number of words Is given, unChout any 
intention to connect them In a sentence. In that 
bwk, wjere a traditional number of words is taught, 
which h^u with Gaub, gmd, and end with Va- 
siivah, V Devapatnyab, there is no intention 

to state things which are to be understood^, because 


' F g'v^e in tbc«e Itnea nn etvmolo"^ in- 

«teaa of a mnltlon of Wirutm. the 'itten.pt l« 

^ ..J7 .mauc^fqj, NiruVm com«i frou, nirracA, to eipl4Jij. Hi, 
dt/inioom howovtt, IB right, in far elb tho Niruku i1o<m not 
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it is only said there that ‘so many arc the names of 
earth/ ^ so many the names of gold/ ” &e. 

This Nirnkta consists of three parts, as may be seen 
from the Commentary on the Aiiufcramttnik&. Here 
we read t 

“The first part is the Naighantaka, the second 
the Naigama, and the third the Daivata, and thusv 
must this traditional doctrine be considered as con¬ 
sisting of three parts. 

The Naighiintuka begins with Gauk^ and goes as 
far as Apilre.^ The Naignnm begins with JM^ and 
goes as far as The tinrd, or Deity- 

chapter, begins with Agni and ends iv^th the Deva- 
patniB.^ Here the gods from Agni to Devi Uijdimti* 
are gods of the eartli j from VAyu to Bhoga*, gods 
of the air ; from S^rya to the Devapatnia^ gods of 

coat Ain 4 connected etring of bat merely ati cotirtMjnition 

of worda. Tlicre 1ft anotber dcOnition of Nirukti, ivLich is 
quoted by Radbaknnt in bii l^nbJakalpailnanm, and ocean as oriO 
of tba Kiirikils in the KSiiknvrjtti (Pun. vi. 3 h 100.): 

^ ■wrft ^wfwrnrriVi 

A NIruktft coDtams ibc doctrine of dre things j of the adilition, 
transposilionr cbiuiigeif (md dropping of letters, and of tbo tise of 


one particular meaning of a rOot.^ 

In^toncee of this ate giv&n io another tetso v 




« flanks formed by an addition, Smhn by n intr-TJOBUion, Cd- 
cUofni* by a change^ i^fi^tkodant by ft droppitifj of leiier** 


' 1—3 Adbyaya. 
> 5 Adhyiiyn. 

4 §5 4—a 
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the sky. I'eople learn the whole trarl it tonal number 
of words, from Gauh to Dei}apainyah. 

“The word Ni^hantu applies to works where, 
for the tnost part, synonjTnous words arc taught^ 
Thus, ten Xighantiis are asindly meationedi and 
this title has been applied to such works as Ainam- 
sjnha, Vnijnyauti, Ilali^yudha, &c* Thereforethe 
first part of this work also has Ijeen called Naiglmn-'^ 
hika^ because synonymous words arc taught there. 

In this part there are three lectures : in the firsts we 
have words connected with things of time and space 
in this and the other worlds; in the second, we liavc 
words connected with men and human affairs j and, 
in the third, words expressing qualities of the 
preceding objects, such as thinness, multitude, short¬ 
ness, &c, 

Nigama means Veda, As Y5ska has quotied many 
passages from the \ eda, which he usually introduces 
by the words, ^tor this there is also a Nigaiuaj' and 
03, in the second part, consisting of the fourth Adh- 
yftya, words are taught which usually occur in the 
A eda only, this port is called Naigama. 

Why the third part, consisting of thcflfth Adhyiyn, 
is called Daimta is clear. The whole wort, consisting 
of five Adhyayas and throe parts, Is called Nirukta, 
hecauso the raeanirig of words is given there irre¬ 
spective of anything else. A commentary on this 

' Savona inverts here the historJctd. order of things, becousa 
Yaska’s I^igheniii must Iiatc be4?n called bj tJiia name before the 
lime of Amata^B Dietionary. Scvoral Koshof ar& quoted vrLieb 
have not yet been met with iamannwripti Sarva Kosha, Rwiil or 
FtantidevB Ko^lm, Y^ava ECoab^ Rliiiguri Wlm, Bull Kmsbti, 
aU of tvhicb mast have been in cxiElence as lato as tbo Commen¬ 
tary on tins MeghadOta. 
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luis bL'cli compostitl by Yflska in twenty Adhyftyaa* 
Tills also is called Nirukta, because the real tncauing 
coJiveyed by each Tvord is fully given tbemn,"^ 

The Nirukta, together with the rrAtMkhyas and 


' I truneloted tliii pai^oge of Stkyanji, because Dr^ Botli 
Las ftdoptis] d difFerent dttiiiou of Uie Nirukts in kie cdiHon* 
wbeMj Le cailfl ihtt first fti'y boaks containing tltelist of wards, 
Nftigliaiaukn; the flrat tH books ofYnska'a Ccm^mctiiiury^ Nai- 
patna; and tbe raat DnivnaL It would liavo been better to preaerre 
the old divielons^ wLich nits bMed not only npoti the autbority of 
VIbkn biniBellj but nlsa of hie commenUitors, witb tlda exeeption, 
only tliiit, according to ibenij the Naigamn may also be called the 
Alkapndika. Thus Durga nays 

=rT- 

3r^^T1TTS^f^fVfT^“f7C^^ 

Tsr^ wm TT^iiTP wrft 

’^r?rTq<TqwTnj 

s^tqrnfr tT^ m ^ WTTP 

Again, after hnving defined the tliird part, the Dtjeats, Durga 
goes on aayin^g; 

Ttr^fTTf?! T? 4i<wir*i 

IJH q rt ^^7ffT?T^f*lfhll 


And further on; 

,. * *. 

^ ^Tweini r^TiT^- 


qrfn II 

lie afii'Twimls seems to imply that ibc whole mny also bo called 
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Piluini’s Graramai', supply the most interesting and 
important infoimafion on the growth of gmimuatical 
science in Ititiia, It would be out of place to enter 
here into this subject, but I cannot pass it over with¬ 
out at least pointing out the valuable materials 
preserved in tliese Trorks, for tracing tbe origin of 
one of the most ancient branches of philosophy^ 
Gratfmar, 

There are only two nations in the whole history of 
the world which have conceived independently, lUid 
ivithout any suggestions from others, tbe two sciences 
of Logic and Grammar, the Hindus and the Greeks. 
Although the Arabs and' Jews, among the Semitic 
nations, have daWrated their own system of grammar, 
in accoixlance with the peculiar character of their 
language, they owe to the Greeks the broad outlines 
of grammatical science, and they received from Atia- 
totle the primary impulse to a study of the categories 

buttbfire ^e no Kuthorii|f wbatevef for enUing tbo firtl 
pan of Yaatif ■ CotitiiicntiiTj, r:: Df. Roth docs, Nsufiamnii 
r^a also iakes the satcic Tiew wlieu ho mij-s, 

♦T^ ^r| I ® I 3 mR m| 3 - 

ffrfirf <r4difd 

5viii^IffcvradMl 15 

rvmf^ i ?5 

T V t ftji 
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of thought and Bpacch. Our own grammatical terms 
came to us from the Greeks; and their history is 
curious enoughj if we trace them hack tljrough the 
clumsy and frequently erroneous translations of tJie 
literary statesmen of Romc^ to the scholars and critics 
of Alessandria;, and finally to the early philosophers of 
Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagonis and Pytha* 
goras. But it ts still more instructive to compare 
this development of the grammatical categories in 
Greece with the parallel, yet quite indepeudentv, history 
of grammatical science in India. It is only hy means 
of such a corapariaon that we can learn to vmdcralaud 
what is organic, and what is merely nccldoutal, iu the 
growth of this Bcience, and appreciate the real diffi¬ 
culties which had to be overcouie in the classification 
of words mid the arraugement of grammatical forms. 
The Greeks and Hindus started from opposite pointo- 
The Creeks began with philosophy, and endeavoured 
transfer their phlloaophical lenniiiology to the 
^facts of language. The liindus began with collecting 
the facta of language, and their geueralisatlona never 
went beyond the external forms of s]>eechd Thus the 
j Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The 
grammar of the former has ended iu a colossal 
l^dantry; that of the latter still invigorates the ^ 
mind of every rising generation throughout the civil- 
Ued world. 

Language had become with the Hindus an ohjeot of 
wonder and meditation at a very early period. In the 
hymns of the Veda we meet with poetical and philo¬ 
sophical speculations on speech, and Sarasvati, the god¬ 
dess of speech, is invoked as one of the most powerful 
deities. The scientific interest in language, however, 
dates from a later period. It w'as called forth, no 
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doubt, by the ciirefuL atudy of ft sacred litcraturci 
which in Indie, ae claewjifcre, called into life many an 
ancient aclence. In Indin the sacred strains of the 
Rishia were handed down with the greatest care, the 
knowledge of these songs constituted tiic only claim 
and hope of man for a. higher life, and from a very 
early time they were looked upon with sucli a super- 
stitioua aive, that a mere error of pronunciation was 
supposed to mar their miraculous power*' We need' 
not wonder, therefore, that the minutest rules were 
laid down as to the pronunciation of these hymns, and 
that the thoughts of the early teachers were led to 
dwell qn the nature of language and its graiumaticftl 
organisation. Where ao much depended on letters, it 
was natural that words alsoand their graminaticftl vari¬ 
ations should attract attention* A number of letters, 
or even a single letter, as Kaityiiyatia says, may form 
a syllable (ukshara), a number of syllables or even a 
single syllable may form a word (pada)/^ There are 
many lucubmtions on letters, syllables, and words, in 
the BrAhmauas and there are numerous expressions, 
occurring in the BrAhmaiias, wlikh mark a certain 
advance of grammatical knowledge** In the Briih- 
mana of the VAjoaancyms (xiii. 5* L IS*) we meet 
with the names for Singular, Dual, and IMtiral. In 
the ChhAiidogya-upauishad {p. 1,^5, cd. Roer) we find 
a classification of letters, and iechnicftl terms such as 
sparsa^ consonants j wara^ vowels; fm/marij sibilants. 
However, we must not ex|>cct in those sacred treatises 
anything sound and scientific. It ia in the Shtra lite- 

' An nrndogoLis feelmg anjotig the Poljccain&s \s nafiniioned 
m f^r 6. Poljnqasftn Jlljthologj', p. 32. 

* Kal*-pr* riii. 9&. 

“ Ind. tStudion, iv, p. TfiL 
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/future that we meet witli discusaiotiB on language of u 
purely scientific clmpacter; and what w'C do fmd in 
the Pr4ti^\khya, in the Nirukta and Pariinij is quite 
sufficient to show that at their time the science of Ian* 
guage was not of recent origin, I can only touch upon 
one point. It is well known how long it took before 
the Greeks arrived at a complete nomenclature for 
the parts of speech, Plato kneiv only of Xoun 
and Verb as the two component parts of 

speech, and for philosopliical purposeii Aristotle too 
did not go beyond that number. It is only in dls^ 
cussing the rules of rhetoric tliat he is 1^ to the 
admission of tvvo more parts of speech, the 
(conjunctions), and apSpet (articles). The |>ronoun 
dvTtat/v/4i5t docs not come in before Zenodotos, and the 
preposition occurs first in Aristarchos, 

In tlie Priitisakhya, on the contnvry, wo mc^t ut once 
with the following exhaustive classification of the 
parts of speech (xiL 5.) 


“The noun (nilma), the verb (likliyfita), the prepo¬ 
sition (upasarga), and the particle (nipata) arc called 
by grammarians the four classes of words.^ The 




r: i 


^sfrfiT^VTf^ ^ ^ ^ WTfj: It 

vrm iTTT ^yry ^ qlr ^ 

du*i*h fwitf^TT^^Twr: fdMid i:u 

ftrm^TW^TTWrT^W^f 

Ptqid: 

MirHd< ijr^grr:i 
r+tdi^'i wmfjtTrrgr nil 

(drifts is •! ; j[ intaiai wffl^PfTf ^f%U) 
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noun iiS that by which \vc mark a bein", a verb tlmt 
by which we mark being ; the latter is called a 1 * 00 1 
■ (dhiltii). There arc twenty prepositions, and these 
have a meaning, if joined with nouns or verbs. The 
rest of the words arc called particles. The verb ex- 
preaaea an action ; the preposition defines it; the noun 
marks a being; particles are but expletives. There 
arc, however, besides tha particles which have no 
meaning, others which have, for wc see that some par' 
tides are used on account of their sense: but it is 
impossible to say how many there are of each cIiisb, 
whether they are used in measured or in prose 
diction/^' 

The same division is adopted by most grammarians, 
and it is more fully explained by the author of the 
rsirukta. After stating that there are four kinds of 
word.% ^ 4ska says that the verb is chiefly concerned 
with being, nouns iivith beings. He then brings in a 
new definition wiiich reminds ns of the first introduce 
tion of the as distinct from the by 

the btoies, “ The verb,” he says, when it expresses 
being, expresses a kind of being which lasts from an 
earlier to a later time, such as * he walks,’' he cooks'; 
the nouns, if they e.\press being (and not a being), 
express a kind of being that has become embodied in 
one, from beginning to end, Eudi as ‘a walking,* 

* a cooking** ” Here the chief difibrenec between the 
verb and the noun appellative, is established on a 
similar ground to that on which Aristotle ascribes to 
the verb a temporal character, and denies it to the 
noun,' 

' Tlio rutinc far proaoua^ earrcnitiiiin, Dcedrn in tbe Niruktm 
¥11. 2, uaA ID lUe CLituradhyiiyika* 

Poet. C. 20, r^r>^a i iigrl ^wfj) /rrifUKt^aii 
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The diatlnctioti of the Tiumljerfi was first pointed 
out by Aristotle, but the technical terina for singular 
otjcl plural date froiii n 

later time. In India file terms for the throe num-^ 
bers, Singular, Plural, iinti Dual were known in tbe 
Dj-idiraana period. 

Aristotle bad no clear coneeptlon of oises, in the 
grammatical aense of the word- Ptosi^^ with him, 
refers to verbs as well fis nouns. The introduction 
of the five eases, in our sense of the word, is due to 
the Stoics. In the Prftti&flkhyas we find not only a 
'name for cubc, restricted to nouns (viblinkli, L r. 
but the number of cases also is fixed at seven. 

The distinction of the genders is the only point 
on which tiic Greeks may claim a priority to the 
Hindus- it was known in Greece to Protagoraa; 
whereas in India the’ PriitL4akiiyas seem to have 
yfassed it over, and it appears first In PAiimi.^ 

There are some discussions in the kglnniug of the 
Nirukta which are of the highest interest witli regard 
to etymology. While in Greece the notions of one 
of her greatest thinkerB, as expressed in tlie Cratylus, 
represent the very infancy of etymological seieuce, 
the Brahmans of India had treated some of the vital 
Ijrobiems of etymology with the utmost sobriety, hi 
the Pnltisiikhja of KatyAyaua we find, besides the 
philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, 
prepositions and particles, aiiqthci* division of a 
purely grainmaticiil nature, and expressed in the most 
strictly technical language. with their con^' 

oWeV * or! itifi" ntro <nj|ia}Timifr * 3f irrt- 

fiarrtiiS} fitrk Vr tnffitiint <flO* «iircl, cnl 

fwi Tvf orbfi&rmr. 

^ KsVtjiiyiiniyii Fr&lwftkhyfli w. ^ (O' 
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jugntioual terminations, Nottnsj derived from verbs 
by means of kpt-soflixcs, Noum derived from nouns 
by means of taddbita-suffixes, and four kinds of Com¬ 
pounds ^—tiipsc constitute language,”^ 

In the il^irukta this division is no longer considered 
auflicicnt. A new problem bas been started, one of 
the omst important problems in tlic pliilosopliiy of 
language, ivhetber all nouns are derived from verbs ? 
Iso one would deny that certain nouns, or the majority 
of nouns, were derived from verbs. The early gram¬ 
marians of India were fully agreed that iariri\ a doer, 
was derived from ir?', to do; p^tchaka, a cook, from 
prtchy to cook. But did the same apply to all words ? 
teakatil} ann, an aneient gramtnnriaTi and philosopher, 
answered the question boldly in the affirmative, and 
he became the founder of a large sebool, called tbc 
Nairuktas or (Etymologists)," who made the verbal 
origin of all words the leading principle of all their 
researches* They were oppos^, and not without 
violence, by another school, emphatically called tho 
\^mif/ikara7t(is or Analysers, who, following the lead 
of Gitrgj'o, the etymologist admitted the verbal 
origin of those words only for which an adequate 
grammatical analysis could be given. The rest they 
left unexplained* Let us hear how Y&ska states the 
arguments on both sides. After having explained the 
characteristics of the four classes of words, he says; 
“^dkafiljana maintains that nouns arc derived from 
verbs, and there is an universal agreement of all Ety¬ 
mologists (Nairnkta) on this point. Gargya, on the 
coiitraiy, and some of the grammarians say, not all 

' L27* icr^TTriit 

^ i Burgn. 
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(notiTifl arc derived from verba). For firsts, if the 
accent and formation were regular in all nouns and 
agreed entirely with the appellative power (of the 
root), nouns such as go (oow), aava (horse), purwfha 
(man), would be in themselves intelligibleJ Se¬ 
condly, if all nouns were derived froin verbs^ then if 
any one performed a certain action, he won id, ns a 
aubjectj be called in the same manner. For instance., if 
ujuff, horse, were derived from (ij, to get through, then 
any one who got through a certain distance, would 
have to be called horse. If trina, grass, were 
derived from to pierce, then whatever pierces 
would have to be called trina. Thirdly, if ail nouns 
were derived from verbs, then evetything would take 
as many names as there are qualities belonging to it. 
A pillar, for instance, which ia jmw called might 

be called darejfagay hole-rest, because it rests in a hole; 
or 5(i?yam, joiner, because there are beams joinctl to it. 
Fourthly, people would call things in such a manner 
that the meaning of nouns might be at least intelli¬ 
gible, wljatevcr the regular formation may be'by 
which the actions of these things are supposed to bo 
expressed. Instead of purmha, man, which is sup¬ 
posed to be formed from purihaya^ dwell in ^ in t he 
body, they svould puri^aga, body-dwelIer° instead 
of aivfij horse, ashtri, pervader; instead of trina, 
grass, (ardana, piercer. Fifthly, after a noun' has 
been formed, these etymologists begin to discuss if, 
and say for instance tliat the earth is called prkhM, 
broad, from prathanaj stretching. But, who sfretched 
it, and what wm his resting-place while he slretchetl 

^ Thi» conalructton Agninst the Common tarj, tnjtt if thv 
MS. such JLB wd Iiote \iy ia correct, it BCdms to me Uie only pus- 
fiihlo coniiruction. 
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the earth ? Sixthly, whore the meaning cannot be 
iliBCovcred, no modification of the root yielding 
.any proper signiBcation, Sfikatfiyana has actually 
taken whole verbs, and put together the halves of 
two distinct words. For instance, in order to form 
satya^ true, he puts together the causal of to 
go, which begins with yn, as the latter half, and 
the participle of to be, which begins vnth aa. 
Lastly, it is well known, that beings come before 
being, and it is therefore impossible to derive the 
names of beings which come first, from being, which 
cornea after. 

Now all this arguing," YAska continues, ie 
totally wrong. For iiosvevcr all this may be, first, 
with regard to what was said, namely that, if iSAkatd- 
yana*s opinion were right, all words would be signi¬ 
ficative, this we consider no objection^, because wc 
shall show that they are all significatlvcH. With 
regard to the second point, our answer is, that wo 
sec os a matter of fact, that it is not so, but tlmt of 
a number of people who perform the same action, 
some only take a certain name, and otliers do not. 
Not every one tliat shapes a thing is called tahhmi^ 
a sliapcr, but only the carpenter. Not every one 
that walks about is called a panvrnjaka^ but only 
a religious mendicant* Not everything that enlivens 
is called yirann, but only the sap of the sugar¬ 
cane* Not everything that is horn of Bhfimi (earth) 
is called JJhfimijaj but only the planet Mars (an- 
gfiraka).^ And tJie same remark aerves also ns an 

’ Tlie Comnnenliitar translated if it were 6C^ oren if^Die 
rtMiiiiifliKl incxplicayc, ihid woulii be no objeciion •" for, “ boni 
fii'jimrnniici cfti nonnnlln ctinm'needre.” 

^ riio renicirkii of the Coimn^ntnlor on this piusnge arc so 
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answer to the third objection. With regard to the 
fourth objection, we reply, We did not inahe these 
words, wc only imve to exphiin them j and there are 
also some nouns of rare occurrenoe, which you gram- 
marians derive by means of hrit-auffixes, and which 
arc liable to exactly the same objection. For who 
could tell, without some help from etymologists, that 
some of the words mentionec] in the Askapadika- 
chapter mean wimt they do mean ? Vraiatt is derived 
by you from vnnM, he elects, but it signifies a 
garland. The same applies to your grammatical 
derivations of such words as damiifias, jtUjfo, d/ndru, 

curEQUJi, thui they deserve to bo copied. “ Yoo may wotl mk (he 
says) why tliis 1? so, Hot, niy friend, go nml nik the irorhl 
Qyjirpol with tlio n-orkl, for it is not 1 who made this, low* For 
although all nouiis are derived from verbs, y^t the cboioc of one 
acUoa (wLicli Is to he predicated in preference fo others) is 
beyond any control. Qc it may bo that tlicre is n certnJn law 
with regard to tliose who perform cc-rtain notions more excluiiTcly. 
A man ivbo perfortns. one pnrticulor action more exclusively, whnt- 
cver other actintis he may perform, will have his niiiiio from that 
particubr action. Nor do wc say that lie wliu at quo time and 
in one phico slinpea things is a carpenter, but ho wLo at nay time 
OTAnyplsco is a cfirpcntcr, him wo nlwajs call carpenter, Thia 
is not a predicate restricted to one, it may freely be given to 
oOictit, Now and then there may bo other aciione, moro poouliar 
to sttch persens, and they may take other names accordingly, yet 
their proper name remains carpentory And with regard to tJio 
next problem the Co.mmentator says: “A carpenter may well 
iverform other actions, but he need not therefore take his name 
from tlicm. If it is Enid, several things might have one and the 
satQC nnmc, and one and tlic sazno thing might have diderent 
namca, all wo can answer ij^ that this la not proved by the 
langoags snch ea it is. Words are Axed in the world wo cannot 
Bay liow (avabhavafali, by nalnrcy" This, togoiher with tho 
text, ehowi a clearer insight into the nature of liomonyina and 
Synonyma, or, ns the Pcripateiics oilkd the latter, Polyonymo, 
than anything wc And in Aristotle- 
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jitgaHika, dannhoiimu Jn ansu'cr to tho fifth objec¬ 
tion WG say) Of course we can discuss the cfymolo* 
gical nieauing of such words oclj aa have been 
forinecl- And to the questions^ who stretched the 
earth, and wimt was his reat'mg-placc, all we can say 
is, that OUT eyes tell us that the earth is broad, and 
even though it baa not been stretched out by othera, yet 
all men speak as they see. With respect to the sixth 
objection, we admit, that he who combines words 
without thereby arriving at their proper meaning, is to 
be blamcth But this blame attaches to the individual 
etymologist, not to the science of etymology* As to 
the last objection, wc mvist again appeal to the facta 
of the cose. Some words arc derived from qualities, 
though qualities maybe later than subjects, others not/^ 
I doubt whether even at present, with all the new 
light which Comparative Philology has shed on tlic 
origin of words, questions like these could be dis¬ 
cussed more satisfactorily thau tiiey were by Yiiska* 
Like Yilsta, wc maintain that all nouns have their de¬ 
rivation, but, like Yiiska, we most confess that thisia 
a matter of belief rather than of proof* We admit 
with Yiska that every noun was originolly an appel¬ 
lative, and, in strict logic, wc arc bound to admit that 
language knows neither of homonymes nor synouymcs* 
But granting that there are such words in the history 
of every language, granting timt several objects, 
sharing in the same predicate, may be called by the 
same name, and that the same object, poaseesing 
various predicates, may be called by different names, 
we shall find it as impossible as Yaska to lay down 
any rule why one of the many appellatives becanio 
fixed in every dialect as the proper name of the 
sun, the moon, or any other object; or why generic 
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words (homonymcs) were founded on one prctUcate 
rather than another. All we can soy i@ what Yhakn. 
says, it was so avabhiivatali, by itself^ from accidGntj 
throngh the influence of individuals, of poets or Imv- 
givers. It is the very point in the history'of language 
where languages are not amenable to organic laws, 
where the science of language ceases to be a strict 
science, and enters into the domain of history. 

We leave this subject not without reluctance, and 
hope to return to it in some more appropriate place. 

KaLPA, on TDE CEaEMO!nAL* 

The most complete Vcdftngais the fifth, the K<t!pa, 
for which we have not only the Brfihmanas of the 
different Vedas, but also their respective Shtras. 
The Sfitras contain the rules referring to the sacri- 
4ccs\ with the omission of all things which arc not 
immediately connected with the performance of the 
Qijj^ixiouial- They arc more practical than the BrAb” 
menas, which for the most part are Uhen up with 
mystical, historical, mythological, etymological and 

I KiimArila Tin I rfti'drUiko, i. 3* 1. 

Tliiis ihft real jen^e Iim been aaccriiJned lo the Sutnw by 
mcaflfl of coilcct^ff tbecommamlputnta wbiiib were lo Iw obtained 
sTfflciQiticany m they wero dispersed in diffcivni Snkh^ and 
miied up with Arthi^Sdsi, &t. One or the other luthoriiy wan 

«4;leciH to fftcility, wme porfomuncea of ilie 

prlcet* wLiqh am conneolcd with worldly maitcra wonoaUo liken 
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theolo^'cal dbciissions. Thus Sujenu ^!iys^ in liia 
Commentary on the Baudhayana-stltras; “ The whole 
mass of Vedic literature consists of three porta: 
Mantras, Vidhis, and Arthavildas, TJie Vidhta en¬ 
join an act, the Arthavildaa recommend it, the/ 
Idantras record it. In order to make the uiider- 
gtanding of the prescribed ceremonies more easy, the 
lEevercnd ^udhityana composed the Kalpo. For 
the Brhhmauaa are endless, and difficult to under- 
stand, and therefore have old masters adopted the 
Kalpa-shtras according fo different ^IfLkhAs- These 
Kalpa-shtras have the advant^ of being clear, 
short, complete, and correct.” 

' rR fVtrr 

4Vwi«/d: m i ijptjidi*t*Rd 

-wt 5r m 

&c. ais. 

EJ.H. lOJ. In the bcgianidg ordia Common tAr^r on. ApAfitaiDbi],*s 
Sutras, it id aaiJ that iho outlior is going to explain tho Ynjurvai- 
dika performAuceDr the whole TiJtanikn aaenfioo, winch ia dctuelie^l 
in mxny SSkhita and scattered in diiTerent porta of the Veda. 

WK irariT ^- 

I ^Tit irr^" 

" To explain Ditiun» to separatn, for ijisrancc, IIlc nen- moon 
and the full moon sacrldcea, which in the VeJa are thiM>wn to- 
gether, and to luake ibpni intelligibh' hy comprclicndlnc dilTtircat 
^UhTln*’^ 
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It U true that some of the Bn^hmaTJOS aUo have a 
more practical tendency, and might almost be taken for 
productions of the Sfttra period. We saw before tlmt 
Kumftrila m his Tantrav&rttika spoke of some BrAii- 
manas, for instance those of the Aruna and ParMaiTi' 
^fikhAsS as having tlie form of Kalpa works. Nay, 
there are passagea in the Brahmanas which, though 
properly they ought to be called Kalpa or vidhi, are 
quoted by the Commentators under the name of 
Sfitrfl.® The same name is used, in the late books of 
the ‘featapatha-bi'hhmana, as the title of literary com¬ 
positions, whicb must then have formed part of the 
BrAhmana literature.* * 

On the other hand, the Shtras, composed by Sau- 
naka, were called Brhhmana-sannibha, ‘^having the 
appearance of a BrAhmana," an assertion, which, to a 
certain extent, is true, as may be s^n by comparing 
the RigvidiiAna, winch is ascribed to $aun&ka, with the 
SAraavidhAna-bTAhmana. The same might be said of 
the SAnkhAyana-shtras, particularly of the lost books, 
where wc aoinetlmes meet with considerable i»rtiOna 
identically the same as in the Aitareya-brAhmana. 
But no orthodox Brahman would tor a moment admit 
that Brabimpas and SAtraa belonged to the same class 
of Utemture. They fear the danger of sneh an ad- 

1 See also Si 

jrnn.fa IntTOdu^tion to tlio AUareya-bnUima^ whtre lio Mjfft 

qrsqVSH 

i’F. 3.105., be meant for 

* laiieclic Stadion, i- l-tO* n. 

3 Sec SiUapBtha^bmlimnnii, xU, 4. 4. 10. The word is not 
a«d isi a aimlhir paWigCj 3. S. 0. See pftse 4a noU* 7. 
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mission^ l«c4iuscj us Kumftrila If the name of 
Sniti were once granted to the SQtras, it would with 
difficulty be denied to the sacred writings of Bud¬ 
dhists and other heretics. It would be, as he ex¬ 
presses himself in hisgraphic language, Like letting 
in the heretics on the high road, after having driven 
them out of the village with sticks and fists.” 

Originally a BrAhmatia was a theological tract, and 
it was colled brAhmana, not because it treated of the 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, or of sacriJicial prayers, 
sometimea called bmhmfmi, but because it was com¬ 
posed by and for Brahmans. These Brdhmanas or 
ilicta iMoIoffka, were gradually collected in different 
families or Parisbads, and gave rise to greater w^orkg, 
which were equally called by the name of BriUnuarm. 
Such a collection became a more or less comprehen¬ 
sive repositoiy of theological loro, and no consider¬ 
ation as to practical usefulness seems to have influ¬ 
enced either the original contributors or the later 
collectors. In the course of time, however, and tJar- 
ticularly during periods of theological controversy, 
th^ works began to assume a practical importajice, 
and it nns then that the wont of proper arrange¬ 
ment was felt as a serious inconvenience. Hence 
when new additions were made to the ancient stock 
of Brahmamc learning, or when, as in the case of a 
controversy or a schism, the founders of a new com¬ 
munity were called upon to compose a Brahmanic 
code different from that which belonged 'to their 
adversaries, a more systematic and business-like spirit 
suchasaftenvards led to the composition of Sfltras,i 

to show itself in the arrangement of these kter 
Brillimanas. 

There was, however, a certain general system 
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wbidi regulated the com posit ion of the BrAhmaiias 
from the very first. Long before the different Brfth- 
manaa were composed, the ftaorificial system, vrhlcli 
they were chiedy intended to illustrate, had been 
definitely arranged, and the duties of the three jjr 
fourjclag5e3 of priests engaged at the great sacrifices, 
had been finally agreed upon. This division of priests 
and the general order of the sacrifices must have been 
settled previously even to the composition of the San- 
liitAs of the Silma and Yajur^vedas; for both follow the 
established order of the sacrifices, and are neither more 
nor less than collections, containing the verses wliicli 
the second and thirtl classes of priests, the Cbhandogas 
and j\dlivaryu3j had to employ at various sacrifices, 
^hey are liturgical song-books, adapted to an already- 
existing sacrificial canon. The case ia different with 
the Rig-veda. The Rig^veda-sanhitA was collected I 
without any reference to sncnficial purposes. The 
BrAhmanas, however, of all the three ^"edaa, the Rig' 
veda a a ivell as the SAma and Yajur^vedos, pre-sup' 
pose the final division of the three classes of priests. 
This division, to which we shall have to revert 
hereafter, maybe shortly described as follows i—The 
chief part, or, as the Briihmatia say, the Ijpdy of eaclii 
sacrifice, had to be performed by the Adhvflryp-’ 
priest s. The preparing of the sacrificial ground, the 
adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the 
aniimds, and other sacrificial oblations, the lighting of 
the fire, the killing of the animal, in short, all that 
required manual labour, was the province of the 
Adhvaryu priests. TJjcy stood lowest in the estirrui' 
tion of the Brahmans, and, as the proper pronuncia¬ 
tion of the sacred texts required considerable study, 
they were allowed simply to mutter the verses which 
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they used during the sivcrifice. Tfic recitation of 
Vcdic verses was considered as so subordinate a part 
of their dut 3 % that their SanhitA, at least the rnost 
ancient SanhitA^ of the Adhvaryn-veda priests^ Is not 
a collection of hymns, but mthor a complete descrip¬ 
tion of the sacrifice, as performed by the Adhvaryus, 
interspersed with such verses and formulas as had to 
be muttered by the officiating priests. It was at a 


' According to soma commentpirrcs^ fhJa ancL&nt collwdon oftlio 
Adhvuya priests collad or tluj dark Ydnr-veds, 

o«ring ty Ua maiky character, vrhtyr^ (he moro recent verson of 
the \ajur-ve<Li woa called or bright, on account of tlie 
clear aepamrion of hymna or, according to others on 

i^ouni of ita cnnbling ,hc reader to diatingnl^h clearlj between 
the cfllcea belonging to tbo and the Adhvaryi,. A mom 

I^pukr explanation is gh^n hy Colqhmoto from MebMhar*-s 
Comraentary on thy Vaj.^cyi,fa„hJtA. h occurs abo in Uie 
PumnM = ^ Tbo Vaju,^, in it-original W, was at.flm taught 
by t to twetity-Mren pupils. Ai tliU time, having 

Instruct^ ho appointed him to tcacb the V-rda to 

other djaciplcs. IMng aftcrernrek nflbnded hy the refusai of 
1 *i,«ocn%a to tote on him.df n share of the Ein incuereJ hy 
VaiwaMptiyana, who Uml unbteniJonaUy hilled 1th own sktur^ 
-on, tl,o remntful preceptor bada rclin-i.h the 

-chance which he had learnt. He instantly dbgorged it in o 
ongiblo/orm. The reat of 

h a ci^niand to pick up the dkgorged Vedn, a^umod the form 
of patndgem and -walloped the te^:t3 which were soiled and for 

w7tL r evorwlitlmcj 

With sorrow, had recourse to the sun ; and through the favour of 

that umm.ary. obtained a new revdation of tba Yajusli wlucii is 

jallod wbto or pure, in contradistinction to the other and La 

likow^c natn^ I tfyWncyiX from □ patronymic, as It should seem 

texts, TvxesX^ by the sun. nre published by Yrdnavalk™ thn. 

o%nng ^ But. aceonlmg to th^Vkl.nn-pur^^ tie 

priask who studied tbn Y^ush are ^cd b™ Jh! 

-«n. who revealed n, tLssutued the form of a hori fvajin).*’ It U 
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mud I later time^ and prol>ably in imitation of tlic 
Sfima-vcda-sanlntfiT that a separate collection of the 
hymns of the Adlivar^m priests was made, and tliis 
we possess In the various bUkhAs of the YAjasaneyinSt 
who hove embodied the rules and the description of 
the sacrifice in a separate iirAhnmna, known by the 
name of the ^atopatha. According to the same me¬ 
taphor, which assigns to the Adhvaryu priests the 
body of the Sflcrifice^ its two most essential limbs ftiJl 
to the lot of two other classes, the llptrl and Udgilfri 
priests j or, as S&yana says, in his introduction to 
the Taittiriya-sauhitil: “The Rig-vedaand Sslme-voda 
are like fresco-paintings whereas the Yajur-veda is the 
wall on which they stand.’’ The Udgiktri pri{;^t a have 
little to do with the actual performance of the sncrjQoc. 

I Their chief duty is to cHant their hymns in a loud 
melodious voice, and these hymns, in the order in 
which they had to he chanted, were collected In a 
book of songs, called the S^ma-veda-sanhita. The 
third class of priests, who were equally free from 
purely manual labour, had to recite the saiTifieial 
hymns, according to the strict and difScult rules of 
the ancient pronunciation and accentuation, but w*itb- 
out chanting. Ko collection, however, w'os made for 
them, containing the hymns in tJieir sacrifieial order; 
because the Hotri priests were supposed to be so 
thoroughly versed in the ancient V'^edic poetry, as 
contained in tho Rig-veda-sanhita, that they ucrc 

cJeftT thjii Ara iiotliiag but lAtu Tiuiri 

anti Vtijift were proper nnm&i* Ttittri wns the pnpil of J 
tlio pupil or Vaiiantpuyaitat it tliruugli thorn theii iho oM 
or dark Yajur-vftU triis banied dorrn. VdjnfftyafAya, of Uw 
family of the y^Jatantyi/u, wika tbo foupiJer of the tnOFC modi^iL 
or bright Y3^ur‘?'Qiliin 
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expected to know the whole of itj and to be able to 
repent readily^ without the help of a manual, whatever 
hymn was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. 

This diatribution of the ceremonial between the tlirec 
clasaes of priests, which, after the collection of the 
ancient San hit A of the Rig-veda, called forth the two 
Sanhit&sof theSAma- and Yajur-vedos, regulated from 
hhe first the compoaition of tlie Enthmanaa. Instead 
of one code of theology, we fmd.threo collections of 
Brahnmnas, treating respectively of the performance 
of those rites, which each of the three classes of priests 
ivas more particularly concerned wdth. The Adhvar- 
yn priests had originally, as we saw, no ErAhmana in 
the usual sense of the word, and what is called their 
Erilhinana is in reality a mere supplement and conti' 
nnation of their Sanhit^; originally, therefore, neither 
of tiiese names was correctly applicable to the Yajur- 
vedo of the Cliamk^. In later times, however, the 
duties of the A.Jhvaryu ivere incorporated in a se¬ 
parate BrAhmana, the ^atapatha, at the same time 
that their hymns were collected in a small manual, 
the later SanliiCA of the ^ajur-veda. In a similar 
manner the sacrificial duties of the Ilotrl priests wctc 
discussed in the Ejjhvrichadjriihmanas, and those of 
the UdgAtri priests, in the Chhandoga-brfihmana* 

Thus we see that the collection, if not the original 
composition, of the Brfthmanas, was not entirely with¬ 
out system; and that the remarks on certoin parts of 
the Sacrifice, although sometimes extremely diffuse, 
and mixed up with extraneous matter, were not 
thrown together at random. As moat of the sacrifices 
were to be performed by two or three classes of priests 
in common, the same ceremony may be described in 
different Bdihmaiias. The ^gnishtoma, for instance,^' 
begins witli the ceremony of the Bitvig-varana, the 
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election of priests. This ceremony is performed by 
the Adhvaryu priests alone, and it was not necessary 
to explain it in the BrAhmaiia of the IXotri priests. 
It k wanting therefore in the Bahvricha*br 4 limana 3 , 
The next following ceremony, the Dikshaniyeshti, ia 
likewise performed by the Adlivaryna together with 
the Chi land oga priests; bnt as liere the Xlotri priests 
also have to take a part (the 3 'fl-jyiVs and anuvakydg), 
it is described in the beginning of the Aitarcya- 
bnllimana*^ 

The Knlpa-sfitras, with which we arc at present 
concerned, follow the same system as the Brahmaiias. 
They presuppose, however, not only the esdstence of 


^ “ The Altanej'a-briihainijft consist# of forty AdhjjTQya^ i tha 
ArauycJta nlso- is reckoned part of ilia AiLicoyn, aqiI ig (MjutdJy 
nsciibiiil to MulifiliUsj the son. of lEoru. 

“In til# Bmliina.njLr tho first subject is the JyiDtish(Dnin (cha* 
t|]1iBfiiq^ith:&); then tht GavIicu-nyanDj the Adityiinlni'nyaiu, tho 
Angiriuutm-nyftni, ond the Bradiiliiha. The .TjotbliSoma 
SianJ# first nmong the Somayagas (such is iho Goshtolni nitd 
AyushtouaX cotnpiisus Ee?cn sscrlfice# (saptosemethn.) 

Four of thoae are the AgaidL^dma, Uklliyo, SboJe^Lii, and Atirutn; 
und among these lout- the Agnieh^onia 'ia the modoU the whole 
ceremony heing hero fully detailed, while for the other sarrificea 
the peculiar rules only ore giTCn* tlie rest heing supplied from the 
model The Aguishtomn ought thcrefom to bo c&plalnod firat# 
Now it is Tcrj true, that at the hegitinmg of tie Agniahitonia the 
liitvij ptiesta are to he elected, for Apistajnha Sajs in hia Stitrosj 
' he who is going to sacrilicc with Soma, let him choose Arahoya- 
brtthmans for but as the Ihitri priests ha^c nulliiag 

la dq in the cfremony of this oli'ctlon, and US the Rig-Toda is only 
coticomcd with rules for iho llotK priests, t]je Dikaha^iye^hti is 
cxploiDpd For oltliDugh the Isftti, or thq sacrifice itself, is 

performed by Adfivaryus, yet the Y^y^ ond AttuTiikyiig belong 
to the Ilotfi priests. In the Rig-vcdti wo find the Ylijyos, Furonu- 
Talcyibv ftfe. j in the Tajur-veda iho Dohanius Nirvopas, Ac- ; iu 
the .^ujua-vciLa the Ajyaatotras, PriaUpiastotras, Ac.”— 

N 
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three distinct collections of Brfihmniniis, biit of dif¬ 
ferent J^Eikhiis or recensioTis^ which, in the course of 
time, hftd branched off from each of them- 

It IB n charncterisfic peculiarity of the gtitras, 
that they were intended by their authors for more 
than one djarana, or adapted to more than one 
^ftkhil, TJiis 13 remarked upon by Kumhrila, when 
he says; ^^All authors of Kalpa-siitras join with the 
rules of their own l^aklid, the optional coiuinand^ 
merits of other Sttklifbij a proceeding approved of by 
Juimini/’^ Or again, “ Kot one of the Sfltnikhras 
was satisfied with comprehending hia own Siikha 
only."® The same is maintained still more strongly 
by the author of the Hiranyakesi-biiashyo, “No 
single SiihhA," he says, “ contains a complete account 
of tiic ccremouiah and a reference to other ^ukhds is 
absolutely necessary/'^ That this means a refcreTice to 
other oakhfis of the same Veda, and not a reference to 
other A'‘edas, may be seen from a passage of Kauiika 
Ilama^ where he eatahlisbes the general principle, 

1 Kumurilfl, h 3. idi'^lfTT' 

PwH.1 ^ trw 


vm\\\ 



^n§TTnNTTwr^WT^f%?f: it 
> ^ T^T^tfTfnTOTffV s^{%7f:i ^ 

TOmim f^lT 

^ qf^vtr: 
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thfit in $4tni a quotation from a different 
makes a rule optional, wbei'eos a quotation from a 
different Veda oonfinns it as generally binding* It 
was not usual that a common Brahman knew more 
than one He migJit, if bo likedj study each of 

the three Vedaa, but, as Kumfirlla says: “It is not 
necessary that one man should read different 
IxKrause one i^iikhil only Is comprehended in that 
study of the 8acre<l texts which every Brahumn is 
bound to pass through* Therefore, if a very clever 
man should read dliferent S^khfts of one Veda, he 
may do so, but he might aa well, if very rich, 
sacrifice at tlie same time with rice and barley/^ ‘ 
But, even if a Brahman had studied the Sanhitda 
and Brilhmanos of the three Vedas, accordlngto their 
yarioua ^Akluls, he wotild still have found it extremely 
difficult to learn from them the correct performance 
of every sacrifice* It was, therefore, in order to 

^HTT r^; n^ni 

' Kmnfmliit T* V. u. j Jatmini Sutra, li* 4.2, 

fi t ^nnoiii ^TOiini^!Sj^3irr 

‘ TTRrr f% ^ 

Tills does not cxcludr, hc^evEx, 

gntlon of reading diinsrent V^^dai5. ^ 

5| wf7T¥43^rnt,i f^- 

^ TTW ^ TIT^y ^ ttUo llilLik- 

Bbwn, p* 17, Eu k. «T II 
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obviate tins dilliculty, thottlie Siitras were call^O Into 
existence, as a kind of grammar of the Vedic ccre-l 
motiisil, useful for memVrs of all Charanas. 

The Kalpa-sfttras for the Ilotri priests, which were 
coin|K)setl by ^^valjiyaiia, were intended both for 
the Ssikala* and Baslikala-^lkbA^s and they contain 
occasional references to other CImmnas also. Sft- 
yiiua, in his introduclion to tlie Rig-veda (h p* 3-t-) 
says distinctly, that AsvalAyana teaches the employ* 
mont of hymns, which do not occur in the l&ilkala' 
^ilkhil- These,” he says, “ have been taken from an¬ 
other and their employment, therefore, rests on 

the authority of ft different Rridiinana, although the 
sacrifice itself (kannan) must be considered ns one and 
the same for all Silkhfla, in spite of some differences 
in its performance (prnyoga).”* 

There is a second, and more ancient, collection of 
SAtras for the Hotri priests, written by ^iikhAyanaJ 
They were intended for members of the Kaushitaki- 
^khil, li Silk h A of which wc still possess ilm Brahman a 
and the Aninyaka. The ]^rAhtnaim is sometimes 
quoted under the name of the ^ankhAyann-brAlimana, 
in the same manner as the ^tarcya is satnctiines 


'jFT^TBn^r 

irnSr •TPR tr^yJTTrr^l Karajnna Gih'^eyn.^B Commentary 
eii Adii'(i]|tynnft< 

* llirauyakeii'bhzlialijat ^^JT" 

II 5rTf% ^n^rnrngTTTcir^r^ 


T’rdf ?!i 

imT%: ^riH^sf^ii 
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quoted as 4^i\^aliiyavin-bn\hmai}n, Tbls Siinkh^jaort 
text of the KauBliitaki'-bmlimauii may be more mo¬ 
dern than the Aitareya-br^thinaiia, but the Shtnis of 
6imkbtiyana are more ancient than the Sutras of -ti- 
vnlayana* 

The Sdtras for the Adhvarju priests were composeti 
by ji^tyayonjq and adopted by tlie Kapva and Jild- 
d hy andi na^akbas.' 

The cercmoniul of the Udgatri priests who followed 
the Sama-veda, was likewise composed by authors 
wlio wero fi'ce from the exclusive influence of one par¬ 
ticular ^aklia. The LAtyaynna-sijtras were not origi¬ 
nally tbe Sutras of a LatyAyana-'^iVkha, but thej'' were 
written by Ldtyayann, and afterwards adopted by the 
numerous branches of the Kautliuma-Saklia. Another 
collection of SAtras^ almost identical with the former^ 
was composed by DiAhyAyana, and ivas adopted by tbe 
different Cliaranos of the RAniijmniyas** llotli ^Itras 
follow the same authority, the ^tudya-bruhtnanaj its 
old as well as its more modern portion, and they 
quote not only tl^c traditional literature of various 
Clmmnas, such as the ^tityfiyanina, SidankiVyanins, but 
the works of Individuals also, such as J^itulilya, ^An- 
dilyuyano, Dhftnanjayya, Xautsa, Kahairakalatnbhin, 
two Gautnmas, Bli Audit Ay ana, fCAnAyaniputra, LAma- 
kAyanaj Sauchivrikshij Scc.^ 

' ^ET?iir?j5fN f% fiir^rw^R- 

]^lidiui]era'a Coiarai 2 ntary on tLc 

Hirnriyrtltefii-aM tfH- 

^ In a MS. flf tlio DrahyAjunfl-atiirciF, E. L IL 36S. they are 

called TTWrefirUT^sTN ^^511^^37^11 

■ See Weber, Vcrlcsungea, |t. 74- The Knuthatnas Kom to be 
a Inter Chnrmjn tbnn the IlHinftjttii1yas+ Laijsijann quotes a 
Itandysnipatra ■ KaulhunJas nre quoted tn llic Poniqu-autn. 
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But although the Sfttras were adopted by dif¬ 
ferent Chamnaa existing previous to the composition 
of the SfitroSj and although the author of a new code 
of Shtrus might himself become the founder of a new 
Chnrana or sect, the text of these short rules seems 
never to have changed. The text of the A&valayana- 
shtras was one and the same for a follower of the old 
^iikalo^ Bdshkala or Aitareyi-sukhfiis* \ye meet vnth. 
no authorized varke lectiones as we do in the Brfih- 
manas. Aa late aa the time of SAymia the various 
readings of the BiAhraanas were kno^™^ and he refers 
to them frequently In his Commenlary on the Aita- 
reyi-brahmana. Nothing of the kind ever occurs^/ 
in the commentaries on the Shtrasj still leas were 
the Shtras liable to those more important changca 
which the Brhhmanas undenvent, as they became the 
property of-distinct Chamnas or sccts^ 

It would appear, therefore, that Kumarlla's argu¬ 
ment, by which he endeavoured to establish a distinc¬ 
tion between the BrAhmanas and Sutras*, la fully 
confirmed by those tracts which can still be dis¬ 
covered by philological criticism. We have only to 
translate what he calls Sruti, or revelation, by “ancient 
literature handed down by oral tradition,” and the 
diatlnction between Brahinanas, os £ruti, and SCttras, 
as smrlti, holds perfectly gocxl. There is no doubt a 
distinction to bo made betu'cen the manner iu which 
the hymns and the Brailmanas, both Included under 

' KumarljA L 3, 7. ^ ^TRlfT: I 

wffi H q II “ Tlifl mbtnke of aup^ 
jwsinj I he SutroE to he Urahmani^g, tvbich aroser from lUcir iJen- 
tiij of object and i)cc99'ioucil lJicra]i colacliluaoc^ ha;( titaa been 
rcmoircd. 
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the name of irutij were preserved. But, in spite of 
\Y0irj5 tnasiiii, that j>rose literature marks everywhere 
the lutroductioQ of writing, we must claim for the 
JiHlhmanas, as well as for the hymns, a certain period 
during which they were preserved by means of oral 
tradition only. Without the admission of an oral 
tradition, carried on for several generations and in 
several places by different families and Brahmanic 
colonies, it would seem impossible to account for the 
numerous recensions of the same Brhhmana, and for 
the various readings of each recension. How the 
changes, the additions, the rearrangements of the 
original collections of the Brhhmanas ’were effected, 
we Iwvc no means of ascertaining; but ’w* can see, 

1' that the Kftnva and Mtkdhyandina recensions of the 
^iSatapafha-brahmana pre-supposc some point from 
whence they both started in common. The same 
applies to the Bahvriclm-btfihmana in the widely 
differing recensions of the Aitareyins, the ^ankhil- 
y an ins or the Kaushi taking. There is a common 
stock in the Brahman as of each Veda. The same 
ceremonial is described, the same doubts are raised, 
similar solutions arc proposed, and many chapters 
are repeated in the some words. Before each 
recension took its present shape — and few only of 
these numerous recensions have been. preserved to* 
us — they must have rolled from hand to hand, 
sometimes losing old, sometimes gathering new mat-* 
ter; now broken to pieces, now- rearranged, till at 
last the name of iheir author became merged in the 
name of the Chorana that preserved bis work. No 
traces of this kind can be discovered in the Shtras* 
We probably read them in our MSS, exactly as they 
were written dowu at first by Kilty by ana, Asvaliyana 
and others, Tlxey arc evidently the works of indivb 
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dual writers, the result of careful and systeraatic re¬ 
search* They preaupposo the Sanhiti\3 and the J^ilkhila 
of the Sanhiths; they pre3up[>oae the Br&hiiianas and 
the ^Akhus of the BrfihmanaSp Aud they also refer 
to individual writers, whether they had become the 
fouudera of Oharanas, or whether they enjoyed an 
authority as teachers of law and other subjects con¬ 
nected with the intellectual pursuits of the early 
Brahmans. 

There is, however, one fact that seems to militate 
against the distinction between the Bn\hmnnas and 
Shtras, in so far as it assigns a very early origin, 
and a traditionary character, to at least some works 
'ivhich 'ivere written in Sfttras. At the time of 
Khtyflyana, if not at the time of P^lnini, there ex* 
is ted Sfttras, which were not then considered as 
the W'orks of rnodeni or at least well-known au¬ 
thors, like ASvalilyana'or KAtj’fiyana, .but indicated 
by their very name, that tliey had formed, for a time, 
part of the traditional literary property of a Charaiia, 
or of some learned sehooh Their titles are formed 
on the same principle as the titles of ancient BrAh- 
inarias. The affix in (iiinj) is added to the names 
of their reputcxl authors, and this, as we know, is a 
mark that their authors were considered as Rishis or 
inspirad writers*' Their works are not quoted in 
the singular, like all modem Sutras (for instance, 
“ this is tlie ceremonial of Aimaratiia,'* iti kalpa 14- 
tnaratboh), but,—ojid this is a characteristic feature 

of the ancient traditional literature of India_in the 

masculine plural, the literaiy^ works being supposed 

\ ^ Sutmfl from 106 (lire not ox* 

rtnlned In tlio MnLubbiutifa occopding to tLo Cidcutta exilian* 
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to liave their only substantial existence in the minds 
or memories of those persona who read or taught 
them. We find, for instance, “ thus say the Par&. 
sarins, the Sailiilins, the Karmandins, the Kri^svins,” 
whereas the work even of Pauini himself is quoted 
as “ the Piininiyam,” as it were “ Panineum,” not aa 
“the Panineyins.”* But although these quotations 
refer to Sfttras, it ought to be obser\’ed that not one 
of them refers to Kal[)a, or ceremonial Sfttras. Where 
P&nini (iv. 3. 105.), or rather his commentator, 
quotes works on Kalpa in a similar, though not in ex> 
actly the same manner, we must bear in mind that 
expressions like “ Paingi kalpah,” “ the ceremonial 
taught by the old sage Pinga,” “ Kau6iki kalpal.i,” 
“the ceremonial taught by the old sage Kusika,” 
may refer to portions of the Brahmanas which are 
called kalpa, ceremonial, in contradistinction to the 
brAhmana or the purely theological discussions*; and 
it is nowhere said that these old Kalpas were written 


' KalpA-sutras were composed contemporancouslj with Panini, 
and even after his time, as, for instance, the Sutras of A.4valujana 
and Kiitjujana, which we still possess, and those of Asmarathja, 
which arc lost. Tlic last are quoted in the coromontarj to Punini 
(iv. 3. 103.), as a modem work on Kalpa ; jet .Asvalujana in his 
Sutras, V. 13., refers to Asmarathja as an authoritj, whom ho 
follows in opposition to other teachers whose opinion he rejects. 
Cf. Asv. Sutra, v. 13.; indisebe Stndien, i. -13. 

* The wording of the Sutra, Purauaprokteshu brahma^akal- 
peshu* seems to confirm this interpretation. The Paingins must 
be considered as a Bruhma^'charaua, for there is a Paiogjom, the 
work of a Paingin, quoted in the Kaushitaki-brohmana, and in a 
doubtful passage of the Aitareja-brahmann. It is difficult to saj 
anything equally positive about the Kau^iki kalpah, an expres¬ 
sion which may possibly refer to the Kaoiika-autros of the 
Atharva-veda. 
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in SAtras* Unless, therefore, qnotatioti can be 
brought forward previous to Jviityii 3 ana, and referring 
to a collection of Knlpa-stitraa, such quotation calling 
the bCttras not by the name of their author, but by 
the name of u Charana, not in the singular, but in the 
masculine plural, Ktimilrilfl^s distinction between 
lirfthmanaa and Shti^is remains unshaken, and we are 
jus tided in maintaining tliat the Kalpa-sdtras, in spite 
of some apparejit similarity with theUter Bi^nnauas, 
belong to a period of literature dUFereiit in form and 
cliaracter from that ^vhich preceded it, and wiiich 
gave rise to tlie traditionary literature of the BrAh- 
inanas^ 

Ihc Kalpa-shtras are important in the history of 
Vedic literature for more than one reimon. They 
not only murk a new period of literature, and a new 
purpose in the literary and religious life of India 
timy contributed to the gradual esetinction of the 
numerous JirAfitnauas, which to us arc therefore only 
known fay name. The introduction of a Kalpa-sfttra 
was the intro<liiction of a new book of liturgy. If it 
was adopted by dijflcrent Cimrarias, amallerdifTerences 
in tJie ceremonial and its allegorical interpretation, 
wliich had been kept up by the Briibmanae of each 
Charana, would gradually be merged in one common 
Ceremonial; or, if they were considered of sutScient 
importance, a short mention, such as we find here and 
there in the Sdtras, would sufHce, and render the 
tedious discussions of the Bnlhinanas on the sainc 
points, superfluous. If the SiUrjis were once acknow¬ 
ledged ^authoritative, tliey became the most important 
imrt ol the sacred literature which a Bruhmuu had 
to study. Those who had to perform the sacrifices 
might do so without the Veda, sin^ply fay means 
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of the Kalpa-sAtras; but no one could learn the 
ceremonial from the hymns and Bnihmanas alone, 
without the help of the SCltras.* There remained, 
indeed, the duty of every Brahman to learn his Sv4- 
dhy&ya, which comprised the hymns and the Brilh- 
manos. But complaints were made, at least at a 
later time, that the hymns and the Br&hmanas were 
neglected on account of the Siltras, and one of the 
reasons wliy the Ilotri priests were never allowed 
to have a pmyer-book, such as the liymn-books of 
the Yajur-veda and Suina vetla, was the fear that they 
w'ould then neglect their Svadhyriya, and learn only 
those hymns which were enjoined for the sacrifices 
by the Kalpa-sfitras. Wc need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, if, after a short time, the authors of Kalpa- 
sfitras became themselves the founders of new Chara- 
nas, in which the Sfttras were considered the most 
essential portion of the sacred literature; so that 
the hymns and Brfihmanas were either neglected, or 
kept up under the name of “ the hymns and Bnih¬ 
manas of the new Charana,” having ceased to form by 
themselves the foundation of an independent tradition 
or school 

In order to make quite clear the influence which 
the Sfitras exercised on the final constitution of the 
Vedic Charanas wc ought to distinguish between 
three classes of Charanas: 1. Those which originated 
with the texts of Sanhit4s; 2. Those which originated 
with the texts of Brahnmnas; 3. Those which ori¬ 
ginated with the Sfitras. 

^ I II Kumurila. 
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We need not enter here Into tlie q nest Ion j ^vhetlicr 
originally there was but one ^'ediij nrul whether thia 
original Veda became afterwards divided into three 
branchca or 6ukhfkSj the Rig-vet] a, Yajnr-veda, and 
Siima-vedn, This is the view adopted by tlie Brah¬ 
man and they consider these three divisions os the 
three most ancient ^dkhils, and their propagators or 
praviirtakas as thctliree most ancient Ciiamnas^ This 
is a natural mistake. It is the same mistake which 
leads to the assumption of a common literary hm* 
guugc previous to the exiatence of the spoken dia- 
lectSt whereas in fact the various dialects existed 
previous to the establishment of the classical lan¬ 
guage. The first collectipn of Vedic hymns Is that 
which have in the Rig-vedUj a collection, not 
made with any reference to the threefold diyisioii 
of the later ceremonial, and therefore not one of three 




branches, but the original stock, to which the other 
two, the Vajup-veda and Sdma-veda, were added at a 
much later period* 

The most ancient ^Aklifis and Charanas of winch 
WG have any knowledge are those which arose from 
diilcrcnces in the text of the fJig-veda-sank ltd, such 
/as the Bush kolas and Sakalas. Wc never hear of 


either Bnihmnnas or Sutras peculiar to these skikhas, 
and the natural conclusion, confirmed besides by 
native authority, is that they diverged and became 
separated on the strength of various readings and 
other peculiarities, affecting the texts of their Sfm- 
hitiis. There is no evidence as to the existence of 
similar Sanliita-^iklitls for the Yajur-veda or Silma- 
veda* If we take the two ^khfis of tlie Yajur-veda- 
sanhitA, that of the Karivas and that of the Jifadijy- 
andinas, both presuppose the exiatence of a Yilja- 
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Miiicyi'SanliitA, and this VAjosancyi-sanliita would have 
been perfectly useless >^thout a IJrahmaiia. It was 
not the SaiihitA, but the Brahinaim of the Vaja^- 
neyins,.handed down as it was in various texts, which 
rave rise to the fifteen Charanas of the \igasaneyins, 
and among them to the KAnva and MAdhyandina- 
charanas. Their Sanhitas were of secondary im¬ 
portance, and, startling as such an opinion might 
sound to an orthodox Brahman, were probably not 
put together till after the composition of the Vftja- 
saneyi-bnAhmana in its original and primitive form. 
The peculiar differences in the text of the Mantras^ of 
the KAnvas and Mudhyandinas depend on the diftcr- 
cnees occurring in their respective BrAhmanas, and 
not vice vereik. On the same ground we must doubt 
the existence of ancient SanhitA-^khAs for the SAnnr- 

veda. ^ 

The next step which led to the formation of Chara¬ 
nas was the adoption of a BrAhmana, and we therefore 
call this second class the Bnihinana-charanas. Wlien 
the growth of a more complicated ceremonial led to 
the estttblishinent of three or four classes of priests, 
each perfonning peculiar duties, and requiring a 
special training for their sacerdotal office, there must 
liave been a floating stock of BrAhmanas, dicta theO’ 
logica, peculiar to each class of priests. They treated 
of the general arrangement of the sacrifice. They 
handed down the authoritative opinions of famous 
sages: they gave the objections raised against such 
opinions by other persons: and gradually they clothed 
these contradictory statements in the fonn of a 
logical argument. Occasionally an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation was given of the meaning of certain rites, 
the simple and natunil import of which had been for- 
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gotten. Rewards were vouchsafed to the pious wor¬ 
shipper, and instances were recorded of such rewards 
having been obtained by the faithful of former ages. 
All these sayings and discussions were afterwards col¬ 
lected as three distinct Brilhmaiias, belonging to the 
three classes of priests. We still meet with the general 
^mes of Bahvricha-brfthmanas for the Rig-veda, of 
Adhvar}’u-br&lunnna8 for the Yajur-veda, and of 
Chhandoga-brfthmanas for the SAma-veda, without any 
further reference to particular Charauas by which these 
Rr&hmanas were collected or adopted. Rut those 
RHihmanas arc no longer met with in their original 
form. They have come down to us, nnthout excep¬ 
tion, as the Rn\hinana8 of certain Charanos of each 
Veda. Instead of one Rahvricha-bralhmana of the Rig- 
veda, we only find the Rahvricha-brdhmana of the 
Aitarc}nn8, or tlie Kaushitakins, or the I^Ankh^yanins.l 
Instead of one Chhandoga-bnlhmaiia or Chhllndogj’am, 
we have the Chhandoga-bmlimaiia of the Tfindins or 
the TAndya, and we find quotations from other 
Charanas, such as the ^Atyayanins^ or the Kauthumas. 

' In one of iho roo^t interesting Brulimanas of the Chhandogas, 
tke S^avidhana-brabniaQa. we see how the two last, in a series 
of trackers, became the founders of a Charana, by teacliing this 
Itrahmsija, which had been handt-d down to them through a suc¬ 
cession of nine or at least six roasters, to n roultitudo of followers. 

^rnirq xnTnnin?i Sftr- 

^Trnrfrwrai 
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Tjistead of one Adhv&Tyu'brillininnfl, we bavc the tkrk 
code of the old ChnmkiiSj or the TaittinyoB and the 
KathflSj and the new Brfihmaria of the Viijflatincyins, 
and their descendants^ the KAnvas and MAdliyaiidi,- 
i^as. We nowhere find the original coUection from 
wiiich the various recensions might be supposed to 
have branched off and deviated in time. In moat caseSi 
where we possess the texts of a lirahmana^ preaen^ed 
by different the variations are but sumll^ 

and they t>oint clearly to one and the same original 
from w'hich they descended. Sometimes, liowever, 
the variations are of a different kind, so inucii so tlmt 
wc are inebned to admit several independent collec¬ 
tions of tlmt flouting stock of Bmhmanle lore, w'hich 
went on accumulating in different places and through 
various generations. If we compare the BrAlimaijias 
of the Aitareyins and the Kausliitakins, we find their 
wording, even where they treat of the same matters, 
very different. The order, in w-hich the sacrifices are 
described is not alwa 3 's the same, nor are the ceremo^ 
nial rules always identlcab Illustrations and l^enda 
are interspersed in the Bmbmana of the Kaushitxikius 
of which no trace can be found in the Bnihmana of 
the Aitareyins. And yet, with all tlieae differences, 
the literal coincidence of whole chapters, the frequent 
occurrence of the same sentences, the same comparU 
^ns and iilustratlons, render It impossible to ascribe 
to eacli of these Brfihmanas a perfectly independent 
origin. The two BrAhmanas of the KAnyas and 
AlAdbyandinas, in epite of their differences, in spite of 

<f £ II On tlio SatjayantnH atiJ 
their relfttic^a to ilio SAmn-vede, aeo Indiscbe Siudieu, I. 4D, 
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ndditions and onilaslona that tiave l>ecn pointed out in 
either, eoitipel m to admit tliat they bad a common 
starting-point, j To Judge from frcq_uent quotations, 
tbc number of BrAbinanaa, differing from each other 
more or leas considerably, and the number of Char an aa 
foundcxl on these Bnlhmanas, must liavc been very 
large. We can easil}^ imagine how this happened. The 
name of a famous teacher, wlio gathered a number 
of students around liimself in a village, or who lived 
under the protection of some small RAja, was preserved 
by his pupils for generations. The sacred litera¬ 
ture wliich he was, perhaps, the first to teach in a 
newly-founded colony, was afterwards handed doivn 
under the sanction of his name, though difteriug bat 
alightly from the traditional texts kept up In the 
community from which he himself Imd started, lie 
might, perhaps, add a few chapters of his owm comi>o- 
sit ion, a change quite sufficient, in the eyes of the 
Brahmans to constitute a new work, or at least to 
disqualify it for claiming any longer its original title. 
When these new Gharenas had once been founded, it 
was but natural, though they originated chiefly with 
a Bifihrnana of their own, that the text of their 
J^anhitAa ali^ should be slightly modified. This 
was not the case necessarily. The Aitareyins, for 
instance, and the Jvaushitakins, though they differed 
their BrAhmanas, prcBcrved, as far as w'c know, the 
same £AkhA of the Saiihitali, and preserved it each with 
the same minute accuracy. No SanhitA peculiar to f he 
Jumshitakins and Aitareyins is ever mentioned, and 
the iKrints on winch they-differed w'ere, from the very 
first, connected with iha subject matter of the BrAli- 
mapas. Stiideats following different ^ikhAs, os far 
as their Bnilunana was coiiceriicd, raiglit very wd! 
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follow one and the same S&khii of the SanhitA, 
though they would no longer call it by its own ori¬ 
ginal name. In most cases, however, and particularly 
in the Charanas of the Yajur-veda, a difference in the 
BrAhmanas would necessitate, or, at least, naturally 
lead to, corresponding differences in the SanhitA, such 
as we find, for instance, in the hymns of the KAnvas 
and MAdhyandinas.^ 

These BrAhmana-charanos existed previous to the 
first composition of the SAtras, and in the SAtras 
l)elonging to the SAma-veda, wdiich are the earliest 
SAtras we possess, they are quoted. Ko SAtra is ever 
quoted in any of the BrAhmatias, but there is no 
collection of SAtras in which the various i^AkliAs of 
^the BrAhmanos are not referred to by name. The 
authorities quoted in the SAtras on doubtful points 
of the Vedic ceremonial, are invariably taken from 
the BrAhmana-charanas. In the commentary on PA- 
nini, such names as “the Aitarcyins, the SAtyAyanins, 
and BhAllavins are distinctly explained as sup¬ 
porters of ancient BrAhmanas; and the antiquity of 
the two last is still further confirmed by the fact of 
their being quoted as Brahmanic authorities in the 
Satapatha-brAhmaim.* 

The third and most modern class of Charanas con¬ 
sists of those which derive their origin from the in¬ 
troduction of a new body of SAtras, such as the A6va- 
lAyaniyas, the KAtyAyaniyas, and many of the subdi¬ 
visions of the Tdittiriyas. It is not always possible 
to determine with certainty whether a Charana dates 


' The difTerences of these schoola mAj bo *een in Weber'• 
edition of the Yi^ur-reda at the end of each Adhj'uja. 

* See Weber’s indisebe Studien, ii. 44. 
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from the Br&hraana period, or from the Sutra period, 
because so many of the Br4hmaiias and Shtros have 
been lost, and some of the BrAhmanas liave been 
handed down to us under the names of more modem 
Sfttra-cliaranas, by which tlicy were adopted. It is 
easy to determine that the Kaushitakins date from the 
^'llr&hmana period, because there is neither a Kauslii- 
taki-shtra nor a Kausliitaki-sanhith, but only aKaushi- 
taki-brahmana; but in other instances our knowledge 
of the ancient literature of India is too fragmentary 
to enable us to fix the age of the numerous Charanas 
which are quoted by later authorities. Some of the 
Shtras again, as w’e saw before, are older than others, 
and seem almost to trespass on the frontiers of the 
Br&hmana period. How are we to determine, for in¬ 
stance, whether the ^&nkhi\yanas were originally a 
Br^hmanO'Charana, and liad their Shtras written by 
one of their own sect, or whether the foundation of 
their Charana rested on the text of the Shtras *, a new 
text of the original Brilhmana of the Bahvrichas being 
adopted by them in later times, and thenceforth quoted 
as the i§4nkhAyana-bruIimana ? In some instances 
the relative age of certain Shtras lias been preserved 
by the tradition of the schools. Thus the most 
ancient Shtra of the Taittiriyas is said to have been 
^at of Baudb&yana, who w'as succeeded by Bhftra- 
dvAjo, Apastamba, Saty&shAdha Hiranyakesin, Va- 
dhhna, and Vaiklianasa; all of whom, w ith the ex¬ 
ception of the tw'o lost, have lent their names to dif¬ 
ferent Charanas of the dark Yajur-veda. 

' It should be observed, that in some &ISS. of the CharaneTyiilis 
the two Chsrsi^ which twluog most likely to the period, 

those of AirsUjsnn snd ddnkhsjsofl, arc not mentioned. 
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Aithouirh none of the Sntraa. seem, to Imve been 
written with the distinct puq>o3e of founding a new 
Chfimnn, it can easily be imagined how different 
communities, after adopting a collection of Sfitraa ns 
the highest autliority for their ceremonial became 
inclined to waive minor points of difference in the 
SanlutAs and Brahmuiias, and thus coalesced Into a new 
Cliarana under the narnc and sanction of their Shtm- 
kftra. After these new Sautra-charanas had once been 
started, we find that theSaiihltiis and Brii-hmaims, cur¬ 
rent among tlieir members, were designated by the 
name of the ne w Charnnas. Thus we may explain the 
title of Aiivalilyana-brahmana given to the AUarcya- 
brlhinaiia in one of the MSS. of the Bodleian Library 
and we shall not hesitate to ascribe the same meaning 
to an Aavahiyaua-brAliuioua, said to be quoted by 
Yajnitadeva iu Ida coinincntarj on Iviityiiyana,^ Why 
such a Brhhmana should not be quoted by early 
vvritera, sucU as the authors of Stltrae, is easily im* 
derstood. Its title was necessarily of late origin, and 
important as marking the progressive changes in 
the jopnicnelatlire of Indian literature. We have a 
similar and still better authenticated instance in the 
so-called Apastamba-^boihmaiia, whicli is but a dif- 
ferent title ot' the Taittiriya-bruhraana, as adopted by 
the followers of the Apostaraba-shtras, It is in this 
manner that the Sutras may be said to have contri¬ 
buted portly to the formation of new Chaminis, some of 
which are not mentioned in the ancient lists, as, for 
instance, the ICatyAyoniyas; partly to the extinction 

i MS. WilBon, -JTS. The title !■ M| (aic) i 

it contjiiiu ihe fifth Booh ef tho Aitanijti'li'rBliimflnii. 

* Kfityayana, ii. S. vi. 6^ 4?. Indi^ha 8tudiut)| i, 

o 2 
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of the more ancient BrAhmana-charanas and Sanhitft- H 
cbaranaa, many of which are now known to us by I 
name only. ] 

That the introduction of the Siltras and the founda- ^ 
tion of Shtra-charanas w'as felt as an innovation by ■ 
the Brahmans themselves, wc perceive from the man- 1 
ner in which even modern writers speak of them; 
half objecting to their authority, yet glad to admit and 
even to defend what could no longer be prevented. 

The Shtros were not, indeed, admitted as part of the 
^ruti, yet they were made part of the SvAdh^Ajra, 
and had to be learned by heart by the young student. 

They might, therefore, like the Sanhit^ and Br&h- 
manas, claim a kind of sacred character, and in time 
become the charter of a new Charana. Thus we read 
in Mah(idcva’8 Commentary on the Hiranyakefei-sil- 
tras*; “ The Kalpa^sdtra is sometimes different for 
different S^lkh^s, sometimes it is not. The difference 
of* the 6iikh^ arises partly from a difference of the 
sacred texts {adhyayana being used in the sense of ' 
sviidhydya, perhaps with reference to the peculiar 
pronunciation taught in the Pn\ti6Akhyas), partly 
from a difference in the Sfftros. The Siitras of Asva-^ y. 
h\yana and Kffty&yana, for instance, are the same for 


* UTOT- 
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tw'O Stlkhib whose respective texts are diflFerent, wliile 
in the Taittifiyfl-veda wc find ^AkhAs with different 
Sfitras, but no differences in their sacred texts* Hence 
it may be said'^ that somctimeSj, where there is a dif* 
fercncc in the Sfitras^ there is also a difference of 
^AkhA; andf on the other hand^ where there is a dif¬ 
ference of ^Akhii, there may be a difference in the 
SAtras." ) MahAdeva goes even further^ and tries to 
show that, like all the revealed literature of the Brah* 
mans, the SAtms also existed previous to the beginning 
of time and had no historical origin** As the various 
^AkbAs,” be says, "which arise from various readings 
of tlie sacred texts are without a beginning, or eternal, 
so axe also the various ^AkhAs wliich arise from dif¬ 
ferent Sutras. For the titles of certain Sfitras, derived 
from their autliors, arc not modern; but being eternal, 
as inherent in mdividiial Rlahia, whose names occurnn 
certain Kalpss or ceremonials, and retaining the same 
character when applied to the SAtras, which have beoTi 
promulgated by the Riahis, they hold good as titles for 

^ Aftorwnrilf boinjs Elgdm ? ffliiT %3fr^iT i^rri 

il aliown m tbo CbuTiijavjiiliii, in 

tlie Twttirfya-iiikha, where ihtre jb but one Jtnd ihe sniae awiftd 
text, suUordiiia'U^ ^kbaaarhffl fjpomdtflerent Sutnu- 

inrrii 

*' KanukiJpiiii^t^a “ cwinot rerer io the chronological KoIjulb, 
beenusc these Are i/tcr tho beginning of time. 
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which apparently arc marked by the names 
of men.”' We may now understand in what sense 
the same Mahiulcva gives to the word Charana the 
meaning both of ^&kha and Sutra. “It is tnie,” ho 
saj's, “ tliat Mikhii means a part of the sacred tradition, 
consisting of Mantras and Briihinanas, and that the 
subordinate ^khAs of tlie Veda owe their origin to 

O 

the differences of cither Mantras or BrAhraanns. 
Nevertheless, as Veda means the sacred tradition, 
together with the Angas or subsidiary doctrines, a 
^khA may include the Angas and yet remain Veda, 
and as such become different from other ^khAs, owing 
to a difference in the Angas. If, therefore, the SAtni, 
which is an Anga, differs, tlicre will be difference in 
the sacred tradition *, and thus a difference in the 
Sutras may well become the cause of a different name 
o^a f^lkhA.”* 

The following list^ though far from being complete, 
contains some of the Kalpa-sAtras which are best 
known to us either from MSS. or othcnvisc ; — 

• Cf. p. 97, n. 

* fw- 

s^tTnrirr- 
nnx ^rr«rn?T 

wwrmwr- 

^ irnrn*ivpt f»ind rnrr ^r^r®npn?fxjo 
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I. Yajcr-vet>a* 

^ A. Old^ or Dark Test. 

1 . ApastaTTiba^ test md commcntarj''existing, 

2, BauclUayana, text and commentary' existing. 

3* SatyudbaJha HiranyakesiUj text and commen¬ 
tary existing* ^ . 

4, lIAnava-sAtm, large fragments of test existing. 

5 . B haradvuja-satra, .quoted , 

G, AAdhftna-sfitra, quoted* 

7, Vaikhanasa-sGtra, quoted. 

8* LaugAkslii-siltfaj quoted, 

9, Maitm-sfitni, quoted. 

JO. Katba-sfitra, quoted, 

Ih Vftrilba-sdtra, quoted, 

B. NinOf or Bright Text, 

1. Katy^yana, text and commentary existing, 

IL Sasia-veba, 

1, Mayka’s Areheya-kalpa, text and commentary 

existing. ^ 

2* Lilly^yana-sAtra (Kautliuma), ditto. 

3, Drihyiyana-satra (Raiiayatiiya), ditto. 

III. Riq-vepa. 

1. ASvalsiyona-satrajtext and commentary existing. 

2. ^ankbikyana-s9trfl| ditto. 

3. ^aunaka-abtm, quoted. 

IV. Atuauva-veda. 

1, Kusika sAtra, toxt existing. 
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Two Other classes of SOtras have already been men¬ 
tioned as belonging to the same branch of literature 
with the l^muta-shtras, viz. the Grihya, and Silma- 
y&churika-sCltras. Both arc included under the common 
title of SmArta-sfttras, in contradistinction to the Srau- 
ta-sAtras; the latter deriving their authority from thc’^ 
6ruti (the Mantras and BrAbmanas)^ the former from * 
Smriti, or immemorial tradition. The Grihya and SA- 
inayAchArika-sAtras have frequently been confounded 
by European scholars; but the Brahmans distinguish 
strictly between the Grihya ceremonies, performed by 
the married householder, chiefly for the ^nefit of his 
family, and the SAnmyAchdrika rules, which are to be 
observed by the rising generation, and which regulate 
the various relations of every-day life. It is chiefly in 
the iSAmayAchArika, or, as they are sometimes called, 
Dharma-sAtras, that we have to look for the originals 
of the later metrical law-books, such as Manu, YAjna- 
valk 3 *a, and the rest; and the statement of Mega- 
sthenes, that the Hindus at his time administered 
law from memory (axh /ainjtiij j)* can only refer to the 
Siniirta-sAtras of theCharanas, and not to the modem 
Smriti-sanhitAs of Manu, YAjnavalkya, ParAsara, &c. 


StrsbOi XV, 1. 53} ^Ic^^asthcncs s I'ci'o^/rovc 

Iv Ty SaripoKomv rrparovtcy, 6 rtrrapawotTa 

^vpialvr vX^Oovt /tifii/tiar iffttpay Itfcir amfytyfiira kX*/i- 

ftara wXtiirmf tf CutKXMt^y 5£ia, iypafotc roi ravra ro^ 

ttoii yp^iiitoit. 0«f yap ypiftftara tiiiyat a^rmlc, aW*ir6 
iicti<rra Schwunbeck §ogge«ta th«t onlj the bat word* 

A»o pykH’K tKovra iuHialoBai coQUin the truth} ftykftn being a 
TAgue iDterprelAtion of smriti, memorj ^r tradition { and that the 
first part was a wrong conclusion of the Greeks. The question 
whether the Hindus possessed a knowledge of the art of writing 
during the S4tra period, will hare to be discussed hereafter. 
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The Gi Uiya-s6traa, beleuging to the old Yajiir-veda, 
arc numerous. Quotations have been met with from 
llfludh&yaiin, Bhuradvaja, Hiranyakcsin, theK&thaka^ 
and thfe Maltrilyaniyas^, all names connected with ibc 
Talttiriya-vedat and proving the existence of distinct 
collections of Grilij a-sutros- The number of similar 
Sfitros for the bright Yajur-veda seems to have been 
stiU more considerable. Every one of the fifteen 
Charanas of the Vftjasaneyins is said to have been pos¬ 
sessed of Kula-dliarmas^ which may have been either 
Grihya or Dharma-sfitras ® The only collection, liow^ 
ever, which has come doism to us^ is tliet of Paras- 
kara,* Another, ascribed to Vaijavhpin, ia quoted, 
but has not yet been discovered in manuscript* Con¬ 
nected with the Sama-vedii, the Grihyu-ahtras of Go- 
hhllu, adopted both by the R^nayantyas and the Kau- 
thumas, seem to have obtained the greatest celebrity, 
there being hut one other collection, the Kh&dira- 
grihya, which is flometlmea quoted as a parallel au¬ 
thority of the Chhandogas.* The Grihyn-sdt^ of the 
Rig-vfitia or the Bahvi-lchas were written by Saunaka, 
and he is quoted os an authority on legal subjects by 
as late a ivriter as the author ot the ilftnava-dhanna* 
sAstra (ili. 16.) The only two collections, however, 
which have been preserved in MS. are those of As^a- 
] Ay ana and SAnkbAyaTia. 

1 S« Steniler '* Oa Indiaii Law Bflfllsai'' lud- Stud. L S32, 
ill. to 9 . 

> Weber, Vorlesungien, p. 97. 

» Ste 121, n. 1. ' . 

^ In * MS. (WiJ*on, ■I’Sl.) PantaliLara* arn oa- 

critK-d to thr ^ 

• Bw Afflditjra lo bi# “CommentiJ-j on tlie KurMo.prwUpfl, 

Tnd Stud I. 58. ThiB Karraa^pmdip*, a wurk asciibiri W Ka* 
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Various opinions arc expressed by the Brahmans 
themselves as to the meaning of grihya. Griha^ ac¬ 
cording to the commentary on A&vah\yona, signifies 
not only house^ but also wife. In support of the 
latter meaning he quotes a passage, sagnho griham 
Agatnh^ “ he is gone to the house with his wife.” 
According to this derivation the grihya ceremonies 
would be those which are performed with the sacred 
fire, first lighted by a husband on the day of his 
marriage. This fire, or the altar on which it is kept, 
is called grihya, and the grihya sacrifices are all 
performed on that altar. But it is doubtful whether 
griha can ever mean wife. In the passage quoted 
above, it rather means house or family. Besides, as 
the Hindus themselves admit, this domestic fire has 
sometimes to be lighted by a Brahman* before his 
marriage, in cose his father sliould die prematurely.* 
Gnhyn, therefore, probably meant originally the house 
or the family-hearth, from griha, house; and it was 
in opposition to the great sacrifices for which several 
hearths were required, and which were thbreforc 
called VdituTiika^j that the domestic ceremonies >verc 

' I Thia 

Is token from GoaUma, r. 1. 

* A Brohmacharin who hos not jet flniuhed hio rcUglouj educa¬ 
tion, possesses no sacred fires of his own, and if ho is obliged to 
porfom ceremonies with burnt-offerings, he must do so with com¬ 
mon fire and witho^ut sacred vessels. Thus the Katjijsna-sfitm- 
paddbati sajrs: 
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called grihya, as performed by means of the one do¬ 
mestic fire* It should be stated, kowever, in favour 
of the former interpretation, that in Gobhila’s Sklra 
these domestic ceremonies are not called gribya, but 
griltyft'karmini, and that here also the commentator 
^mits grihya. in the sense of bouaewife or tradition,* 
The genenil nipne of the aacrifiees perfomied, ac¬ 
cording to^ the Grihya-sfilrai, la Piikayajna, where 
fldJta is not to be taken in the sense of cooking, 
but signifies, according to Indian flUtUorlties, either 
small ovgo(d. That;?/xAa h used in the first sense 
appears from such expressions as yo^smatpfikatorali," 
he who is Bmuller than wo/’ But the more likely 
mcanlnrv is good or e:tcelleTti or p^r/ecl; because, as 
the comiiicntatora remark, these ceremonies Impart 
to every man that peculiar fitness \vithout which 
he would be excluded from the sacrifice^ ami from 
all the benefits of bis religion* As it is ne^- 
sary that the marriage ceremonies should be nghily 
performed, that the choice of the bride should ^ made 
according to sacred rules, prescribed In the Sfitros or 
established by Independent tradition in vanous fu- 
milies and localities, the first ceremony described m 


siitnL Tlie three fires arc iho Garhipatjra, AUvantja, aad tHi" 
k«hiDA 1 ttio one flro u the AriiHittiya or Grihya- 

^ ^ ^ ^r^IrfVni 

^ ^ 
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the Grihya-sdtros is Marriage. Then follow the Sans- 
kAras, the rites to be performed at the conception 
of a child, at various periods before his birth, at 
the time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the 
child, of carrj’ing him out to see the sun, of feeding 
him, of cutting his hair, and lastly of investing him 
as a student, and handing him tp a Guru, under 
whose care he is to study the sacred writings, that is 
to say, to learn them by heart, and to perform all the 
offices of a Urahmachdrin, or religious student It is 
only after he has served his apprenticeship and grown 
up to manhood, that he is allowed to marry, to light 
the sacrificial fire for himself, to choose his priests, 
and to perform year after year the solemn sacrifices, 
prescribed by the Sruti and the Smriti. The latter 
are described in the later books of the Grihya-sfitras, 
and the last book contains a full account of the 
funeral ceremonies and of the sacrifices oflTered to 
the spirits of the departed. 

There is certainly more of human interest in these 
domestic rites than in the great sacrifices described 
in the Srauta-sfttras. The offerings themselves arc 
generally of a simple liature, and the ceremonial is 
such that it does not require the assistance of a large 
class of professional priesU. A log of wood placed 
on the fire of the hearth, an oblation poured out to 
the gods, or alms given to the Brahmans, this is 
what constitutes a pAka-yajna. Asvaldyana quotes 
several passages from the Veda, in order to show 
that the gods do not despise those simple offerings,/ 
nay, that a mere prayer will secure their favour, 
and that a hymn of praise is as good as bulls and 

cows IlequotesfromRv. viii. 19. 5. andfi.: “The 
mortal who sacrifices to Agni with ^ log of wood, with 
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an oLlatiorij with a bundle of grass', wHb a rcvercnce^, 
careful iii bis performance, bis horses will press on 
quickly, bis fame will be the brightest; nowhere 
will raisebief, whether wrought by the gods or 
n-rought by men, reaeb him.'’ Another verse is 
quoted from Rv. viii. U. 20., where men are called 
upon '*to speak a mighty speech which is sweeter 
to Indra tiian milk (ghfita, ghee) and honey." ^Vnd 
lastly, reference is made to a passage (Rv. vi. 16. 47.) 
where the poet says: ‘‘ With this liyrnn of praise, O 
Agni, w'e bring thee a sacrifice that is fashioned 
by the heart; may these he thy bulls, thy oxen, and 
thy cows.” All these passages are more applicable to 
tlie Grihya than to the Srauta ceremonies, and though 
the latter may seem of greater importance to the 
Brahmans, to us the former will be mors deeply mter- 
estiiig, as disclosing that deep-rooted tendency in, the,/ 
heart of man to bring the chief events of human life 
in connection with a higher power, and to gitc to our 
joys and suiierings a deeper significance and a rc- 
litnous sanctification.- 


1 Tike CanunetiUfar explains treds fts the iotred code, Sueb a 
code wis not Itnoiru to the auiboH of the lijrtons, Oa the mean¬ 
ing of §ee page £7. note 1+ , - i r" 'k 

a In oddidoD to a lUt of Itiertuy namea qnoled m me 

of AiTaluyann (aw p. 42), I snhjoin a larger lirt of n aanilor 
cliamcter from the 6anlilHiyaM^gTihya-»fitnu>. of which a WPT 
etiflto «t Berlin. (Weber, - CatalojL'Oc of Sanskrit p. 

Sun>.rf h, .!.!«■!«! - ‘ 

B.bl,ni.Bihbr..,»-M»ndu-!»U5rt«J«b. Gtrgl 1, icl.^n.vi. •- 
,1»t 1 Pralilhcyi. SuUtilii M.ilrrT)i k.b.,1.m, Kjiiuliiuikim, 
Sujmjn.m, Aiv.Uiy.lUB, A.l:.. 

rcTtio. M.luiitM*jira, BliSrwJf^jun, J.tflk.riiy.m, .Pwog/’nin, 
AuJ».aiun., M.UMd.Tihim, fe.uj..n.zo, 
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SAMAYACHAUIKA. 


The third class of the Sfttras, the SamayAcliArlka or 
Uhanna-sflt^, are equally interesting on account of 
the light which they throw on the cvery-dny life of 
the early Brahmans. According tiT the commenta¬ 
ries on these works, the existence of the Dhanna- 
Siitras IS presupposed by the grauta and Grihya-sAtras. 
It IS mid, for instance, in the former, that a certain 
act of the mcrifice is to be performed by a man, after 
he has adjusted his sacrihcial cord (yajnopavitin): 
lutin wliat peculiar manner a man ought to adjust that 
TOrd IS not stated, but is supposed to bo known from 
the Dharma-sfltras. The mine remark is made with 

(ftchiinta), and of performing the morning and even¬ 
ing prayers (mndhyAvaiidana). These matters are 
spoken of as generally known from the SAtras, and, 
^cording to Hindu commentators, they could only 
^ known from the Dharma-sAtres. This atgumenf. 
however, hardly be considered conclusive as to 
the historiml priority of the Dliarma-sAtras. On the 

Zh 17 ’r’‘ ‘I'ot these mattcre, 

^rauta and Orihya-sAtras were first composed that 
they required no elucidation. Instead, tlSre of 
considering the Dharma-sfitms as earlier in time dm 
evidence, as far as it is known at present would 
rather point in the opposite direction, and make us 

SAtras is the iKisiUon of the aadra so definitely)- 

.. «rvo 

r pjsmv m. .s« IuTO.pnJip., MS. W. tei. p. la b. 
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marked as in tlic Dharma-sutras* Apostamba, in ids 
SrtMiiiyj\chS^rika-5iltm8^ declares distinctly tliat there 
nre four Vnmaa, the Brihmana^ the Ksliatriyn, the 
Yaisya, tlic ^>£vdra, but that the initiatory rites, the 
Upaimyana in particular, arc only intended for tho 
throe first classes. The same is hnplted, no doubt, 
in the other Sfitras, which give tlie rulca as to tiie 
l>ro[Jer time when a young Brahman, a young Kslni- 
triyti, or a young A'^aifiya should be apprenticed witli 
their spiritual tutors, but never say at what age 
this or similar ccremoniea should be performed for one 
not belonging to these three A^arntia* Y et they never 
exclude the Sddra expressly \ nor do they represent 
him as the born slave or client of the other castes. In 
the Dhanna-sfttras the social degradation of the ^ddra 
is as great aa in the later Law-booka, and the same 
crime, if committod by a Urahman and a Stidra, is 
visited with very different punishfuents* Thus, if a 
member of the three Varnas commita adultery with 
the wife of a ^Sftdra, he is to banished j if a Sfidra 
commits adultery witli the wife of a member of the 
three Varnasj he is to be executed.^ If a Biidra 

* Apoitt- i* 6. 

II ^ Iftter workj, Hudii ai lluj SaMkijii.-ganapn'>i tkim 

Siitrft of Apaslanit'ii, whicb ■excludes tlio ^udiw from iniiio-liou, 
hiui beoo fto oltereii ba lo mdmit iheio. MS^ K. L II- 91i?, p- 16- 

TPTirafiTj 

>1 

2 MS. p-163. b. =rm i*ii 

T^rtn\ C^^rrmt 
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nbusca an honest member of the three Varnns, his 
tongue is to be cut out,' He Is to be flogged'for not 
keeping at a respectful distance. For murder, theft, 
and pillage the Sftdra is executed; the Brahman, if 
caught in the same oflfenccs, is only deprived of his 
eye-sight. This is tlie same iniquitous Iniv, which we 
find in the later Law-books. But although the dis¬ 
tinction between the Shdras and the other Varnas i.s 
so sharply drawn by Apastambn, he admits that a 
bfidra, if he obeys the law, may be bom again as .a 
Vaiiya, the VaiSj-a as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya 
as a Brabman=j and that a Brahman, if he disre- 
^rfs the law, will be bom again as a Kshatriya, the 
Kshstnya as a VaiSya, and the Vaiiya as a ghdra. 

It might be supposed that tiie Dharma-sfltras 
formed merely an appendix to the Srautaand Grihya- 
mra^ and that they should be classed with the 
lansishta literature. But such a supposition is con¬ 
tradicted by the fact, tliat the Dharma-sfltras ocoa- 
Bionally treat of the same subjects m the Grlhva- 
sfltras, and employ almost the same words in explalm'im 
some of the initiatory rites, the Sanskhras. They 
must, therefore, be considered as independent eollec 
ions of Sfltras, later perhaps than the grauta and 


3^ tJft 

’ P. i2o\ toTMin- 3^55? 

^ ^ 3t3Ri 
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Grihya-siitras, but enjoying the same authority on 
matters belonging to Smriti or tradition, as the Grihya- 
sutras. 

We have still py mention the Ten Shtras of the 
S&ma-vcda.* These SCitrus* do not all, strictly speak¬ 
ing, treat of tho Kalpa, or the ceremonial. Some 
of them are little more than lists, such a^wc find in 
the Anukrainaiiis or Indices, ap|)cnded to the other 
Vedas. Their style, however, approaches the style ^ 
of the Siltras; and, as they are quoted together as 
the Ten SOiras, and as some of them belong decidedly . 
to the earliest productions of the Shtra literature, it 
will be more convenient to place them here, than to 
refer them to the Parisishta literature, with which 
they have little or nothing in common. They are: 

I. The Kalpa-sdtra, or Arsheya-kalpa of Masaka, 
an index of the hymns used by the Chhandoga priests, 
in the order in whicli the sacrifices arc described in 
the TAndya-brAhmana. Eleven PrapAthakas: 1—5, 
on the sacrifices called Ekdha; 6—9, on the sacri- 


’ The most important among them were first noticed and de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Weber, on whoso anthoritjr some of our statements 
must rest. 

* JIS. Cbamb. 100. 

Varadar^a, in bis Commentary on Katyayana’s Pratibara (MS. 

BodL w. 394.). I 

and again: rf ^ Wlft- 
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fices caliwl ; 10 — 12, on the 6acrifi<!C3 cttU«I 
Commentary by Vanidariijn'. 

• Aniipada^fttra, a gloss to the Ttlndva- 
brahmans, in ten PrapAt hahas, ' 

T.l!va, “Iready mentioned, either of 

LAtjAyima or Jlmliyflyaim. LAtyftyana quotes Ma- 
taka and tbllo^ the order of the TAndya-brAhmana. 

thakaa. ™ ^<^tres, in ten PrapA- 

V. Tiie Upograntha-sAtro, a treatise on the ner- 

formance of some of the SAina-vcda sacriGces, cmn- 
Jnonty ascribed to 

nAtI!t J«haudra, in ti.ree Pra- 

&lma.veda.^“ 

^^ir. Ihe Tandnloksliana-stiCra. 

'“-s^iti-aS, in two PrajiAtliakos. 

X Tlie Anusfotra-sAtra* in two Praiddliakas. 
e miss in tins list the Pnslipa-sAtm, aserihed to 

th?te!“t’ O'* ‘lie adaptation of 

the text of the liymns to their niusieal pcrfonnance. 

JYOTmUa^, OK AsTRON’OJir. 

The last of the VedAngas Is called Jyolif/ia, or 
' 5'’' '■ «■ «-iG. S 81 MS, E 1. H. 121 btuSb- 

*«S6=)iM s.e. by 

ksliniiJIaira, son of Sri Bliiiai,. rtmmonrS -. 

■ SIS BodL ,V. 375. « 

^.B«1LW.375. Bogioi ^1 

ifiirw ucrtboi 10 'n tho Praiihapa. 

' SIS. Bydl. W a-io ^ eKplaiafha by Vnradorijtb. 
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Astronomy. Its literature is very scanty, and the 
small treatise, generally quoted as the Jyotisha, be¬ 
longs to the same class of works as the Sikshu. 
Colebrooke speaks of different Jyotishas for each 
eda, and he calls one, which has a cornmentaiy, the 
Jyotisha of the Jtigrveda. Among his MSS., how- 
ever, which are now deposited at the East India 
House, there is but one work of this kind. It exists 
in various MSS. (Nos. 1378. 1743, 1520), and the 
differences between these MSS. are so sihall that wo 
could hardly consider them as distinct works. This 
^ract is later than the Sdtra period, and we possess as 
yet no work on ancient astronomy, coin|>osed in the 
style of the early Sdtnis. Notwitlistanding its 
modem form, however, the doctrines which are pro¬ 
pounded in this small treatise represent the earliest 
stage of Hindu astronomy. The theories on M'hich 
it is founded, and the rules which it lays down, are 
more simple, less scientific, than anything vre find 
in other astronomical treatises. Nor is it the object 
of this small tract to teach astronomy. It has a 
practical object, which is to convey such knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the 
days and hours^of the Vedic sacrifices. It was the 
establishment of a sacred Calendar, which in India, 
as elsewhere, gave the first impulse to astronomical 
studies. Thus we meet in the Bruhmanas and 
Aranyakas with frequent allusions to astronomical 
subjects, and even in the hymns we find traces which 
indicate a certain advance in the obsen^ation of the 
moon, as the measurer of time. The fact that the 
name of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and German, and that it is derived from a root which 
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originally means to measurCj shows that even before 
the separation of the Indo-Europenn family^ the moon 
ytiiid been looked upon as the chief means of lucaBurhig 
time* And the close connection between the names 
of moon and month proves that a certain knowledge 
of lunar chronology existed during the same early 
period. Jn one passage of the liig-veda' the moon is 
mentioned in connection with the Nakshatras, and we 
can hardly doubt that this 13 an allusion to tiie 
Nakshatrasj. the well-knowji name of the Lunar 3 ^^an- 
sions or the Lunar jiodiac* In the hymns* the 
phases of the moon have not only received proper 
names^ but they have been personified, and arc In* 
yoked ns deities to grant jjrogeny to their wor¬ 
shippers. Again, there is a passage in the first book 
of tiio Eig^veda, where, in addition to tlie twelve 
months, a thirteenth or intercalary month is men¬ 
tioned* The poet says there (Rv. I ^ 5 . 8 .}, He 
(yQruna)j firm in his work, knows the twelve montlis 
w'itii their offspring, and knows the month W'hieh is 
produced in oxldition." it has been objected that 
the idea of an intercalary month was too scientific 
for the early poets of tiie Veda, and a dilTcrent trans¬ 
lation has been proposed : Varuna^ who knows the 
tw*clve months, and knows those wdiich are to come.” 
But file poet would not have used the singular of tJie 
verb, if he meant the pluraL He could not have 

*. nllkahatnlEji’lni eaLu'iu ujiaULtie 

tt'hiiali/ '■ Scniii IS placed in the hp of tl(e»e NtkahntrjLi." 

V. ii. 32. ihe fuU mopn ; SniiviPi, the lost tlay Ixifure 

lUtt new moon ; and Guitga, thi* new nnwn, are tin?nibn4;d. Kv- 
y.4_. 12. Hdkd (recurs Bsnio ^ ami s. 4S. 8. wo read GuEigubhjnh. 
n t it CSC po-^gt^ hawerer, tluj pnet ia fip«iik.mg of rivers, nnd 
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said, “ the twelve months and ‘tliosc which are to 
come,” if he meant to say, “ the past months and 
those which are to come.” No doubt the acquaint¬ 
ance with an intercalary month presupposes a certain 
knowledge of lunar and solar astronomy, but not 
more than what a shepherd or a sailor might gain in 
the course of his life. The whole idea expressed by 
the poet is, that Vanina maintains the established 
order of the world, and therefore knows the twelve 
months and also the thirteenth. In the hymns of 
the Yajur-veda the thirteenth month is changed al¬ 
ready into a deity. Oblations are offered (Vi\jjisan.- 
sanhitii, vii. 30., xxii. 31.) to each of the twelve 
months, and at the end one oblation is made to An- 
hnsaspati, the deity of the intercalary month. In 
the HrAhmanas* likewise the thirteenth month is 
mentioned, and in the Jyotisha the theory of inter¬ 
calation is fully explained. Two names for ‘*an astro¬ 
nomer,” Nakshatra-darsa and Ganaka, occur as early 
as the Taittiriyaka and the Sanhitii of the ^ ajur- 
veda*; and among the sciences of the early lirah- 
mans, Nakshatra-vidyA or Astronomy is mentioned in 
the ChhAndogj'opanishad. In the GanapAtha, ap¬ 
pended to PAnini’s Grammar®, the title of Jyotisha 
«>ccur8 together with the titles of other \ edic works; 
and in the CharanavyAha we meet not only with the 
Jyotisha, but with an Upajyotisha, or a supplemcn- 


* SnjEU. in bis ComnientArjr on llv. ii. 40. Myw, tliol tlic 
tliiricenlh month wu called Iho •erenth soaJon, and l»c quotes 
from a Ilruhmana a pa&safce : aati tra^rodaAO maxi iti arute^ 

* Taitt.-bralim. iv. 5 ; Vaj.-aanb. xxx- 10; 20. 

* Gana nktliodi. I^n. iii. 1. M3, gmha, planet, i« mentioned as 
difTcrent from gralia. 
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2 treat ,.0 on altponomy. This supplomontary 
t^tisc .s _ono of the Pnriiishtn,, end in the snZ 
class of writings we meet wiH. other tracts on astro- 
nomical snbjects, anch ns tl.e Gohlhliya xVavnsmlia- 
wlnti-panSishta belonging Co tiie Sftma-veda, and 
setwal more belonging to the Athnrva-vetia.* 

Jf now we take a comprehensive view of that class 
f literature winch we have just examined, we find 
^ome characteristic features tlirougliont. All these 
. /works were oTitten with a practical object, quite a 
newpha^ in the literature of such a nationls the 

Umt" ""'y ‘^“rity which the Sfitra- 

kiras, the authors of the Sfltrns, claimed for their 

w^s ancient, and, as it 

was then already considered, revealed literature on 
which their works were founded. These men claimed 
no ■'’fPii^ibon for themselves. They had made a 
scientific study of the literature lianded down to 

Lake tiL/trr “'’d thay ndshed to 

t nke that study caster to their contemporaries and 

for t rf‘hey adopted 
It th^’^r T, in the extrJmc. 

peculiar to iridis, winch can onlj bo compared with 

SL “"“"i ” 

notes, of some of our own early writers It has bs 

jS pfrSl^fi'"^ Brkhmanas, whera soma sub- 
jtets, particularly those which had given rise to esrlv 
con roveray, are stated with all threono “n L and 
.-tn^s of the Sfitra style. But whereas X ^ti 

Ms. Chjinibei^ 404, 

tblukAha:^ R«liucliurs, Ketxichilriv Kituke- 

i. 07. 100, Weber, InJ. S£uJ, 
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of the Bnihmanas screened their poverty behind a 
constant display of the most inane verbosity, the 
writers of the Sfitrjjs gloried in every word they could 
save without endangering the practical usefulness of 
their manuals. In some instances they adopted a 
poetical form, and they succeeded in combining the 
conciseness of their prose with the rhythm of’their 
early metres, the mixed J^lokas. Thus their position 
is marked by the very form of their works, as inter¬ 
mediate between the antique style of the BrAhmanns, 
and the modern style of the metrical ^Astras. Their 
works form a distinct and compact class of literature, 
and if wc succeed in fixing the relative age of any one 
of these Sdtrakiiras or >vriterjkof SAtras, wc shall have 
fixed the age of a period of literature which forms a 
^transition between the Vedic and the classical litera¬ 
ture of India. 

The AnukiiamanIs. 

Several of the works mentionc<l before were 
ascribed to k^aunaka and his two pupils, Katydyana 
and A6valAyano. But we have not yet mentioned a 
number of treatises, ascribed to the same authors, 
and belonging to the same sphere of literature as the 
SAtras, which, however, on account of their technical 
character, could not lay claim to the title of \ edangn, 
or “member of the Veda.” They are known by the 
name of the Anukramanis, from anu, along, and iro/n, 
to step. They are systematic indices t^’arious por¬ 
tions of the ancient Vedic literature. ^ 

The most perfect Anokmmnni is that of the SanhitA 
of the Big*ve<la. It is ascribed to Katyayann, an 
author chiefly known by his works on the Yajur- 
veda and SAraa-veda. lu name is Sarvimukramam 
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or SarvAtiiikraniaj u e. the index of nit thin^J It 
gives the first words of each li}Tun, the niiiiibor of 

'■'T®’ t’;®.““<1 fomily of tiig i™t8, the nnmes 
ol the deities, and the metres of every verse A Before 
the time of KatyAjana, tJiere liad been fieparate 
mdjoes for each of these subjects, and it was with 
leterence to them that Katyhjana called h\s own 
index the generai or comprehensive index* Our au- 
ihoHty for fins is Sliiidguruaishya, the author of a 
coinmentaiy on the Index of Kdtjayana ; a man who 
like ^.^arAjayajvan, the mithor of a commentary on 
^ iiot without a certain apprecia- 

fion of the historical progreaa of Indian literature, 
lie tells us in Ins ■\'cclai'tjiadipikfl, that before KAtyfl- 
yana, there existed one index of the poets, one of the 
metres, one of the deities, one of the AnuvAkas, the 
old chapters of the riig-rcda, and one of the hymns 
and that these indices were composed by $aunaka. 
Aow we know the style of Saiinako, and as by a 
happy accident some of these former indices have 
been preserved, some complete, others in fragments, 
we are able to test ShadgurnSisiiya'a accuracy 
We remarked before, as a distinctive pccnliarity 
o the style of Sannakn, as contrasted with that of 
iMityfiyana, that the PratiSakbya ascribed to the 

Po^r-ail' Slokas, whereas the 

I n\t,s4khya of Katyfiyana is written in prose or in 

outrds. Ihe same observation applies to the Ann^ 


’ \utft Trart wm- 

3 *^ fTOTii 
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kramnnls. Those ascribed to Saunaka ^rc com¬ 
posed in mixed metres, ns far as we can judge from 
quotations; the Anukramani of his pupil KAtyilyana 
is in prose, and exhibits all the artificial appliances 
of a Sfitra composition. There is one of Saunaka’s 
Anukramanls, the AnuvAka-anukramanl, which can 
be restored completely from MSS.^; and this work 
bears the most manifest traces of ^aunaka’s style, 
partly in the mixture, partly in a peculiar rude¬ 
ness, of its metres. The other Anukramanis as¬ 
cribed to 6aunaka arc lost to us, but they must have 
existed at the time of Shadgurusishya. He quotes 
not only from the Anuv&ka-anukramani (Blu\shya, 
viii. 1.), but also from the Deva-nnukrama (BhA- 
shya, viii. 4.), and he distinguishes this work from, 
the BrihaddevatA, another work attributed to Sau- 
naka, of which there is one MS. in Europe at the 
Boyal Library of Berlin.* Sayaiia also, though later 
than ShadguniAishya, was still in ijossession of Sati- 
naka’s works, and he quotes particularly the Bri- 


* Sereral MSS. contain portiona of the Anavakanukramnnl; 
oihI with the help of ShailguruMshyn’* Commentary, contained in 
the introduction to his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarvanukramo, 
(MS. Bodl. Wilson, 379.), the text might bo published in a 
critical edition. 

* Dr. Kuhn give** the followmg description of this MS. in 
Ilaupt’s *' Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Aiierthum." The Bphadde- 
vsttt (Chambers, 192.) composed in epical metre, is ascribed to 
S’aiinaka, and contains an enumeration of the deities invoked in 
each hymn of the Rig-veda. It gives moch mythological and 
otlier information ms to the cbaraclcr of the gods of the \ eda. 
Tlic text of the MS. is so corrupt that we can scarcely think of 
restoring it without the help of other MSS.” Another MS. lias 
since been found in India, and a distinguished Sanskrit scholar b 
preparing an edition of it 
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LacltlevatA, m several of his o^s^l commentaries, 
nnka'9 Arslia-armkramani is quoted by Suyana in his 
Commentary on the Ri^-veda, i. lOQ. 1. Jf we add 
to these quotations a reference to ^aunaka^s Ghhando* 
nukramaui, which is found in ^ad^uriJBishya ’'3 
V^hrthadipika (MS. EJ.H. }%2S, p. wc may 

consider the authenticity of these works sufliciently 
established j and It is hardly unreasonable to suppose 
that the filih Anukramaui also, O'f which no quotn- 
tions have.as yet been met with, the Stiktanukrainanh 
was ill existence as late as Sayaiia’s time.^ 

This would give ua for tiie Rig-veda five Amikra^ 
rnaiiis by Sauniika, one by Ktltyayana, and one by ati 
unknown author. The Bribaddevata is a w'ork of 
.too large a compass to be called an Anukramani, and 
it is even doubtful whether ive possess this w'ork in 
the same form in wdiich Saunaka left it. To judge 
from Dr. KuIid's extracts, the author of the Brihad- 
devatil follows indeed the 6Aku]a-&ikhA but Ijis text 
must have difiered from that of our MSS- The 
autlior may Imre followed one of the subdivisions of 
the S^kalas, the Sairira-kftkhi% for instance, which we 
know was followed 'by 6aunaka. The division of the 
SanhitA wldcli js adopted in the Brihaddevati^ is that 
of Manilalas, Anuvnkas, and Shktas; but the other 
division into Ashtakas is equally known, and even 
the ^hiks are taken into iRjcount, wlicreas both ^4au- 
naka and Katynyaim exclude these later hymns dis- 


' AnotUcr Aauknunont. wntiiQMg il>e luL wrs« of met, 
iig.UK w aui>ied by Bho.Iguruii»byA (Anukr. Bb. vill. h> 

Cr. Rv. Mflii.I. vii. 6- ; Aslit. t. T. 9. 
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tinctly from their indices. Dr. Kuhn concludes 
from a passage in Shodguru&ishya’s Commentarj^ to 
whieh vre shall revert hereafter, that not Sounaka, 
h\it A&valAyana, was the author of our BrihuddevatiV. 
This conclusion, however, is not borne out by suf¬ 
ficient evidence, nor is the fact that §aunaka is 
quoted by name in the work itself a sufficient argu¬ 
ment against ^aunaka’s authorship. According to 
the line of argument adopted hy Dr. Kuhn, it would 
be equally objectionable to ascribe the Brihaddevata 
to Aival&yana; for in one passage, according to 
Dr. Kuhn’s own emendations, the name of A6va- 
Iftyana also occurs in it. Other authorities which 
arc quoted in this curious work are the Aitareyakn, 
the Kaushitakins the Bhailavi-brtihmaim, the Ni- 
dftna (nidAnasanjnake granthe), $a\kaJas, Bdshkalas, 
Madhuka, Svetaketu, GAlava, GArgj'a, Kathitnra, 
RAthnnlarin, ^AkatAyana, $AndiI^a, RoinakAyaii.'i 
Sthavira, KAthnkya, BhAgurin, i%k.'ipAni, BhArm- 
yasva Mudgaia, AurnavAbha, Kraushtukin, ^lAtrin, 
and YAska. The last is most frequently mentioned, 
and the whole book is dedicated to him. To judge 
from the style of the BrihaddevatA, the work, ns wc 
now possess it, though originally wTitten by Saunaka, 
seems to have been recast by a later wn-itcr. 


The following figures, taken from 6aunaka’s Ann- 
kramanis, will serve to give an idea of the minute¬ 
ness with which the Veda was studied at his tinie. 
According to Saunaka, the SAkala-nAkhA of the Rig* 
vedn-sanhitA consists of 10 Mandalas, or 64 AdhyA- 
yas. 






no 




AEtiiHlaliiSf 

A 

nuvukAA 


Ilyimiiis 

Tho 1st contains 

24 and 

191 

2iid 


4 

Tl 

43 

3rd 

ij 

5 

J'l 

62 

4 th 

77 

5 

IJ 

58 

5th 


6 

fl 

87 

6th 

II 

6 


75 

7th 

*7 

6 

11 

101 

8th 

77 

10 

11 

92(+1j 

9th. 

17 

7 

1) 

114 

10th 

71 

12 

11 

J91 

The 10 have 

■ 

85 and 1017+ 11 


The BiWikala-&\kha bad 8 liyinng niore== 1025 hymns. 

The 64 Adhyayas have 2006 Yargag, These are 
arranged as folloivs :__ 


Versus. 

\ argos consisting of 1 


VargHBr 

1 = 

Vereei. 

1 

)j 

2 


2 


4 

71 

3 

= 

fJ7 


291 

71 

4 


174 


696 

71 

5 

— 

1207 

= 

6035 

?t 

6 


346' 

1 _ 

2076 

IT 

7 


119 


833 

11 

8 

= 

59 

= 

472 

II 

9 


1 


9 


64 AdhyAyaa = 2,006=^10,417 . 

Here we hnve to observe a differonee between tbo 
number of verses, as deduced from the Varnas, and 
the number stated by Saunaka. The latter gives the 


‘ Triei Jatiai .Imtliotm distvirinisl (lii| diu vwgtili. 
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sum total of verses=10^5804, Immediately after- 

wards, the sum total of half vcrsc8=21,S32i=10,6lG 

VC1*8C9- 

How this diffcrcnee orose'it is difficult to say j but 
it-should be observed that, if we dhnde the sum tottd 
of lialf verses, 21,232, by 2, we get 10,616 verees, 

and this number comes vciy near to 10,622, which 

the Chamnavyuha gives as the sum total of ihe 
verses of the Rig-veda. According to the Chnrotja- 
vyilha (MS, Ch, 785,) the C4 AdbySkyns of the Rig- 
veda have: — 


Verse#, 

Vargas consisting of 1 

2 

3 

4 


11 

PI 

i» 

II 

jp 

II 


5 == 

6 ^ 

7 ^ 

8 = 

9 ^ 


Vargas. 

1= 1 3^ 

= 2 = 
^ 93 = 

^ 176 ^ 
1228 = 
357 = 
129 3 
55 : 
1 


Verses. 

1 

4 

279 

704 

6140 

2142 

903 

440 

9 


2042 I0,e22 

The number of pad«s or words in the Rig-veda- 
-enhita is stated as IS3.62G, whirl, gives an overage 
of between 14 to IS words to each .yerac. Another 
eomputation brings the number of the ch“«»'«-^<las 
*. words which arc used in the 
tinv the repeated passages or gahtas) to 110.704, 
and the number of syllables to 432,000. I 

In another Atiokn.maiii, gaunaka gives a list of 
ve.«s arranged according to the metres in which 
they are written; nnd at the end he states the sum 
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totfil of X'^rscs as 10,402 j but hero again, if we cast 
up the number of vei'ses in each metre, according to 
Ilia own statement, we get 10,409 instead of 10,402- 
These diOcrences are sfartliiig if wc considci* the 
general accuracy of the exegetical vvorks of the 
Brahmans; but tliey may arise either fi'oin faults 
in the MSS, of tiio Annkmmariia, or from the fact 
that aoine of the Khilas were inclndedj though, ac^ 
cording to their own professions, both iS^aunaka and 
KAtj^yana would seem to exclude these later hymns 
from their Anukratnat/is* The foHomng table will 
«how the distribution of metres according to Sau- 


naka i — 

Gdyotri 

2,451 

Brought forward 

9793 

Ushnih 

341 

Ashti 

G- 

Anushtubh - 

B55 

Atyashti - 

84 

Brihati 

’ 181 

Dhriti 

3 

l^inkti 

312 

Atidhriti * 

! 

Trishtubb 

4,253 

EkapadA - 

G 

Jagati 

1,343 

Dvipadil - 

17 

Atijagati 

17 

PragAtha Bflrhata 194 

^iikvari 

26 

KAkublm- 

55 

AtiSakvari - 

9 

MahabArbata 

* 251 

Carried forward 

9793 


10,409 


For the Yajnr-veda we iiavc three Anukramanis, 
one for the Atreyi-MkliA of the Talttiriyas, the other 
for the SfikhA, of the ChArdyaniyas, the third for 
the MAdhyandina-Mkhd of the Ytijasaneyins* The 
former^ differs from other Anukramanis in so far os 
it contains an index not of the SanbitA only, but 


> its. E. I. e. 1623, 9&S. 
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also of the Br^lhmano. and the Aranyaka. Its object 
U not simply to enumerate the KSiiidftS (Ashtakas)j 
Prainas, Anuvfkkas, and Kfiiidiktis as they follow in 
the text^ but rather to indicate the chief subjects of 
tills Yccia, and to bring together the different pas-^ 
sages where the same sacriQce with its supplements 
is treated. Though we do not possess a MS. of the 
Atreyi'SiikliA, it is possible to identify nearly the 
whole of the Index with the text of the SauhitA 
tlic BrAhmana-, and the Aranyaka® which wc poa* 
sess. TIic Atreyi‘4akhA, though not mentioned in 
the Charanavyhlia, must be considered as a sub- 
dirisiou of the Aukliiyo-sAkhA ; and the Anukramani 
says that Vfii5||rygjjyj;gjia handed it down to YAska 
Paingi, Yuska to TittirS^ Tittiri to Ukha, and Ukha 
to Atrcya, who was the author of a Pada-texf*, 
while Kuudina composed a commentary (vritti^ on 
the same The AfJOStamba'eAkhA, of w-hich 

w^e possess the complete BrAlmiana, is a subdivision 
of the jj^iAndlkevas. 

There is a curious tradition, preserved in the KAii- 
danukraTna^ that, although the greater portion of the 
Atrej’i'&AkhA was originally taught by Tit tin, some 
chapters of it owed their origin to Katba, the founder 
of the KAthaka'SAkhft. This assertion is confirmed 
by SAyana in bis Commentary on the TaittiriyAnin- 
yaka» The chapters ascribed to Katha and called 
the Kathakam, are found at the end of the Eri'dimaim 
and tiie beginning of the Aninyaka» They contain—^ 

I MS. K. I, IL 1701, 1702 j name offMkkfau iLoknown. 

5 K. L H. SJfS, eouiminuig itic three booki of tLc .ipjiatiim- 
lia-brahinpaa- 

^1 Ara E* L II. 1690, he. 

* Sw AIS. BedL WiIhhi, 3G1. 
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1» The SiivitrAgnicliayona with the Erdlimaiia, 
Tnit.-brAhm- lih 10. 

2, The Nachiketaclmyanar Ttiit^-br. lii. 11. 

S, Dlvahs^^enaya isbtayub, Tait»-br, ili. 12. 

1 & 2 . 

4. ApAJjil ish^yali, Tuit.-br. iiL 12. 3 & 4. 

5. ChilturhotrachitL Tait.^br. iii. 12. 5. 

0. ViiiSvasrijachitL Tait.-br. iu. 12. G—9, em] of 
Eiillunana, 

7. AruriaketukRchiti. Tait.-firanyaka^ 1. 1. 

8. SviUlhy^.ya-bMhinana. T£itt.'Arunyaka, i. 2. 

They are givcQ here as they follow one another hi 

tiie te^Et of the Apaatamba-yAkhtlj and this order is con¬ 
firmed in every particular by Sityana^s Commentary 
(MS. E. J. IL 1 M5)f which is hi fact a commentary 
^Intended for the Aj>a3ta[nba-^khA of the Taittiriya- 
f brailmana. According to his introiluctory remarks 
prefixed toeacli Anuv&ka, the Stivitrachiti occupies the 
tenth, the KAchiketachiti tlie eleventh Prapithaka. In 
the twelfth Prapflthnkn, he remarks, the Ch^turliotra 
and Vaisv'asrija should be explained. But as the 
ishtis, called the DivahSyenis and ApftdytU, form part 
of the complete Chflturhotra (they stand either iu the 
middle or at the end of it), they arc explained first. 
Thus we find in the beginning of the twelfth Pni[)4- 
thaka {Ui. 12. L), the pmtikas of the YajyiLimvikyiU 
of the Dival^yenis ; iu iii, 12. 2. the rules for the same 
ishtis \ and in the same manner, the Yiljyiknuvikylls 
of the ApAdyia in iii. 12. 3., and the roles In iii, 
12. 4. Then follows the Chfiturhotra-chnyana in iii. 
12. 5., and in the last four Anuvakas the Vaiivasrija- 
chayana. 

A different order seems to have been observed in, 
the Atreybtakhti. of the Taittiriya-brahmana, for, 
akhougli the same chapters are here ascribed to 
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Kaihii, their arrangement must have differed, unless 
we si]i>posc that the author of the Kftn<liinnkrama in¬ 
troduced an alteration* He writes: Tfivat Tittirih 
provAcha. (Tittiris Taittiriyoi&iLkhi3Lpravartako hiye- 
bhj’o m u n i bhyn h Sishycbliyal i provAeha.) Athilshta u 
JvAthakAnl (athAnantaratn KAthaka^khApravartukeiia 
KathakamunlnA proktilin}^ uchyante) * ^ 

L SAvitrn^ Taittiriya-brAhtnuna, lih 10. 

2* NAchiketa ,, ,, iii. 11* 

3. Chaturhotra „ „ ill* 12* 5* 

4. VaiSvaspja „ j, iii, 12* G— d. 

6* Aruna, Tuittiriya-Aranyakaj i, 1. 

G, Divali4yenis, Taittlrtya-brAhmann, lii* 12. 1^2* 
7* ApAdyAs „ „ iii* 12*3—4* 

8. SvMJiyftya-hrAhmana, Taittinya-Aranyoka, i* 2*” 
The second Anukramani of the Vajur-veda which 
we posgesSj belongs to the CbArAyatiiya-^khih 
colled the JlnntrAraliAdhyAya.' The only copy which 
we have of it is found in the same ilS, which con¬ 
tains the Charnka’^AkhA,^ and it is evidently intended 
as an index to this MkhA l^or is there anything 
anomalous in this, if ’we remember that the CliA- 
rayaniya-^bA is a subdivision of the Charaka-AAkbA, 
But ivhat is less intelligible is tbe title givert to the 
text, which instead of Yajtir-v(KlA Is called in the MS, 
Yajur-veda-kathaka* This title, KAthaka, cannot weli 
refer to the fiakliA of the Kalhas, for this is itself a 
subdhdsioii of the Cliarakus* It must most likely be 
taken bithe same sense in which Kuthaka was explained 
before, a, m. KathakarauninA prokfamthough it is 
strange that the veiy'chaptersw-hich in the Apastamba- 

m 

1 Sec Catalogue of tlic Berlin MS*S., No* 142* 

■ Tbo tiile b '* EkotUn^^tudliTbrjiiiukliupniLhednljliiDne 
YajarvGilBkAili&kic CltarakafukliA,” 
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aiikhtl of the Taittirlyaka nrc ascribed to Kutba, are 
wanting in our iSukha, while all the otlicr saGnticc^ 
which are described in the Taittinya-sanhitA ond Bi'ah- 
maiia, are laid down in very tnucli the same order. 

The third Anuknimani, tliat of the MAdhyandina- 
^ikhA of the ^"ajiiaaneyaka, h ascribed to KMyX- 
yyana, who la mentioned also as the author of nn 
AnuvakAnukraTnaiij. It gives the names of the poets, 
t!ic deities, and the metres, for all the verses of the 
SanhitA, mcloding the Khila (AdhyAya 26—35,), aud 
the i&ukriya portions (Adiiy. 36—40*). 

For the SAma-vedawe have two classes of Amikra- 
manis, the former more ancient, the latter more modern 
than those of the other Vedas which we have hitiierlo 
examined. One index to the hymns of the SAma-veda 
(following the order of the VcyagAna and Aranyagima) 
has been preserved under the name of Ajsheya-bruh- 
inanaa title by which this work is admitted witbiDL 
tlie pale of the revealed literature of the Braiimansj} 
Allusions to the names of poets and deities of different 
hymns occur in the BrAhmanas of other Vedas also; 
but in none, except the SAma-veda, have these scat¬ 
tered observations been arranged into regular Anukra- 
maiais before the beginning of the SAtra period, or 
been incorporated in the body of their revealed lite¬ 
rature, VTiat the Brahmans-call ^ruti or revelation, 
signifies, as we saw, what is more ancient than the 
Sfitras ; and that the Arsheya brAhrnana is earlier at 
least than KAtyAyana, can be proved by the fact of 
KAtyAyaiia's quoting passages from it,* It has been 
lioiiited out as a distinguishing mark of the Briih- 

' bfto Bcclby^ p. vii, 

* [ii tlic fiwl chnpter cf llie ArsLcyji-bfilliiiLann, we rem]: 
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monas of the S^ma-vedfi that they are never ec- 
•v/ccntedj but It la doubtful whether any conclusion 
could be draivii from this as to their being of later 
origin than the Bi^hmaiias of the other ^'"edosJ 
But while the existence of an Arsheya-bnihmana 
shows that the Chhandogus were the first to compose 
an index to their sacred iiterature, we find that their 
regular AnukramanTa are more modem than those of 
tlm lilg-vcda, and must be referred to a class of 
works known by tlie name of Pariftishtas, They 
arc contained in MS. Bodl. Wilson 466* where they 
form the fifth and sixth of the twenty Pari&ishtaa 
attached to the S&ma-Yeda Their title is, Nai- 
geyhnhm rikshv ilrsham,*' and *‘Nnigeyfinfl.rn rikshu 
daivatam,’* and they give respectively the names of 
the pocta and the deities for the verges composing the 
Archifca of the Chhandogas according to the 

^r«rnrerf?T T?n^' ^ (Jts, 

6S9- H ^ ^rrrRTr- 

■JTTSJT^ I Tliiu pusage la rcfdrrwj to by Ki- 

tyayaan, when Lo says: 

^ WT ^ w'ft" 

^TTSTTWTftlw fklXT 5^^ dI^ !^l;y3iyana''3 iDtroducrtloD 
to bis Annkmtnni^i of tJio MMhyaadiaA-j^khu, und Jtig'vcda- 
blifiahjfl, p. 40. 

I Kiioidjrilft saya: ^ ^TRTRTf^TiRf^- 

TRT f% 

wfrrn^ vr 
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of tlic NiiigeyaSj li. subdivision of tiio Ifautli'umaB, 
It a^eos on tliG whole, but not in all particulate 
with the SAkhi\ published bj Stevenson and lien fey, 
and It has been supposed that their text is taken 
from MSS. belonging to the Ranayaniya Siikba. The 
most characteristic difference between these Parisish- 
tas and the Arsheya-br&hinapa seems to lie in this, 
that the latter refers to the original prayer-books of 
the Chhandogas, the VeyagAna, and Aranyagftna, 
^vhilcthe former follow the SanhitA, including Archika 
. and Staubhika, or as they are also eaUed^ Purvfl-rchika 
and ^Itar&rehika. 

For the fourth Veda, the Atharvana, or Brahma- 
veda, an Anukramanl has been discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Wlvitncy iu a llS. of the Brltiab Museum, 
prepared for Cob Poller. A copy of this MS. Is 
found in MS. 2142 of the East India House. It is a 
complete index to the Sanhita in 10 Pa talus, written 
in a simple and intelligible stylo. Its title Is Brilmt- 
sarv&uukramani. 

Tt is evident, that if it wore possible to determine 
the age of the Anukramanis, we should have a ter- 
mimts, ad qtcem for the Vedic age. The index of the 
Rig-veda enables us to check almost every syllable 
of the hymns ; and we dioy safely say that 'we possess 
exactly the same nthnber of verses, and words, and 
syllables in our MSS. of the Kig-veda as existed at 
tlie time of KfitjAyana. The index of the Atreyl- 
M\kha (by Laugikshi ?) authenticates our ^ISS. not 
only of the SanhitA, but also of the Brilhiuana and 
Arauyaka of the Taittiriya-veda, and the index to 
the Kiithaka refers to a work exactly the same as that 
of which we [jossess the text lu MS. The Arsheya- 

^ Ch Sumn-vcJvi, til. litiiruy. [t xx. 
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brahmaiia prcstipposea the existence of tlic Gilnas of 
the SAtna-veda, and the AnukramanU of the Xnigeyaa 
could only have been ^VTitte^l after the text of the 
more modern Archika had branched off into diffc* 
rent SAkbfb, 

The only Auuknvraanis of which the authora arc 
known are, the AnukromaiiJs of ^aunaka to the Rig- 
vedp, and the two Sar^'Anntranias of KftlyAyana, one 
to the Rig-veda, the other to the white Ynjur-veda» 
We shall see whether it is possible to fix the nge of 
these two ^vriters. 

We remarked before, that the Annkraniaiii of 
Kii^’Ayana, if compared with the AnuviLkAnukratnanI 
of iSaunnka, shows the same progress in style which 
we may always observe between these two writers* 
Saunaka writes In mixed ^lokas, and takes great 
liberties wltii the metre \ KAtyfliyana writes in prose, 
and introduces the artificial eontrivarices of the later 
Shtrns* Again, ^aunakft's index follows the origi¬ 
nal division of the Rig-veda into Maudalas, AnuvA 
kas, and Shktas; KdtyAyana has adopted the more 
practical and more modern division into Ash takas, 
AdhyAyas, and Vargas* The number of hymns is the 
same in ^aunakft and KAtyAyana* They both follow 
the united ^AkhA of the SAkalas and BAshkalas, and 
bring the number of hymns, exclusive of fill Khilas, 
to 1017*. Before this union took place, the Bash- 
kalas counted eight hymns more than the Aka- 
las, L e. 1025 instead of 1017; and they read some of 
the hymns in tlie first Mnnc^Ia in a different order.' 

1 In ilio i^uicala-Bikhl, tke hjmns of Gotuna arq foltawed Lj 
tboQc of Kutao, Ktk&birat, Paruchclibejia, MnJ IHrghAliuaiiA; la 
ilie lUcir o^iior wiw, GoUnift, KKlcaliiTBit, ParucU- 

cLhcpa, KafiiAK Dli^UfllamnSi 
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The Khilns, or supplementary hymns, arc omitteil in 
tlie Anukramaiiifl of iSannakfl and K&ty Ay ana,-though 
they were knoTym to both; i9aunaka, Jiowever, ex¬ 
cludes tlicm more strictly than KiityAyana.* The 
latter has' admitted the eleven YAlakhilya-liymng, 
and thus brings the total number of hymns to 103fi» 

From all these indications we should natux'olly Ixj 
led to expect that the relation between Saiinaka and 
K&tyAyana was very intimate, that both belonged to 
same ^akhxi, and that ^auncika was anterior to 
Ivfttyayana. We know of only one other writer 
whose works arc equally intended for the united 
l^AkhA of the SAkalas and EAshkahis; this Is Asva^ 
] Ay an a, the author of twelve books of Srauta-shtraEie 
of four books of Grihya-sQtras, and of some chaptcrij 
in the AitareyAranyaka/^ 

Let us see now, whether these indications can be 
supported by other evidence. 

Slmdgurufeishya in hU Commentary on Kutyuyana's 
Sarvanukrama, says:— 

6unahotrn, the great >!uni, was born of Bhanid- 
vaja, and of him w'as born, Suiimdiotra, all the world 
being u witness, Indra himself went to the sacrifice 
of the Rlshi in order to please ijini, Tlie great 
A suras, thinking tlmt Indra was alone, and -wishing 

or, accaT'Jii]^ 

iolIS.502^ S^WT^TRTflrf 
^ T] us It ijf said: 

1 *1I ^ ^Trnrf^tl firJiata- 

sAira^Dublira, i. 
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to take him, surrounded the sacrificial irtclosure. 
Jndra^ however, perceived it, aud taking the guise of 
the ilishi^ he went away. The A suras seeing the &a- 
trificcr again, seized ^auuahotra, taking him for India. 
He saw the god tJmt is to be worshipped, and saying, 

* 1 am not Indra, there he is, ye foola, not 1/ he 
was released by the A suras. Indra called and spake 
to him; ‘Because thou delightest in praising, there¬ 
fore thou art called Gritsamada, O Rishi; thy hymn 
will be called by the name of fndrast/a iWriyum, the 
might of Indra. And thou, being born in the race of 
Bhrigu, shalt be Sauneka, the descendant of ^unaka, 
and thou shalt see again the second Mandala, together 
with that hymn/ He, the Muni Gritsamada, was 
bom again, as commanded fay Indra. It was be who 
saw the great second Mandola of the Rig-veda as ^ 
it was revealed to him together with the hymn 
janiya; it u'us lie, the great Rishi, to whom at the 
twelve ycara^ saenficc, Ugrasravas, the son of Roina- 
harshana, the pupil of VySsn, recited, in the midst of 
the fiacrificc, the story of the Jlahabbariiti, together 
with the tale of the Harivanao, a story to be Jeamt 
from ^'yflsa alone, fuU of every kind of exccHciice, 
dear to Ilari, sweet to hear, endow'ett with gi'eat 
blessing. It was he who was the lord of the sage?, 
dwelling in the Naiinishiya forest j he, who to the 
King Satslnika, the sou of Janomejaya, brought the 
laws of Vishnu, w'hich declare the powers of Hari. 
That i^aunuka, celebrated among the Rishis as the 
glorious, ha%ung seen the second Slandala, and heard 
the collection of tlie Mahabharata, being also the 
propagator of tlie laws of Visiinu, the great boat 
on the ocean of existence, was looked upon by the 
great Hlsliis as the only ve^l in wblcii tvorsliippers 
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might get over the IhiliYrkha, T^ith its tiveiity-onc 
^tVkhjls. like otic who had cPosted the Kiff-veda. 
There wnsone Suthil of Hilkala^ another of llAslikuIit: 
faking these two ISanhiti\s, and thCi twenty one Brilih' 
manos, the Aitarcyakii, and cotnplcting it with otlicra, 

^ Saunaka^ revered by numbers of great Riahia, com- 
I posed the first Kalpa-sfitra*” 

It need hardly be poirited out tliat this passage 
contains a strange and startling mixture of legendary 
and historical matter, and that it is only the last 
portion which can be of interest to us. The story of 
^aunabotra^ the son of JSun allot ra, and grandson of 
Bharadvfijfl, being bom again as Gritaamada-Sau- 
inika^ may have some historical fouindatioTi) and the 
only way in which it can be interpreted^ is, that 
the second lilandala, being originally seen by Grit- 
satnada, of the* family of Blungu, was afterwards 
preserved by Saunahotra, a descendant of BharadvAja^ 
of the race of Angiras, who eutertfd tlio family of 
Bhrigu, took the name of Saunaka, and added one 
hymn, the twelfth, in praise of Indm. This is partly 
confirmed by KAty Ay ana's Anukramani^, and hy 
tlie Rishyanukramaiii of Sauimka ® It would by 
no means follow that Saunaka was tlic author of the 
liymns of the second Maud ala. The hymns of that . 
Mandala belong to Gritsamada of ttie Bhrigu race*,/ 
But ^^siUiiaka may have adopted that i^fandala, and 

* frvjr iffT 

'»r7T:i "q^iirr ?5 
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l>y ntlding od^j hymn, may have been said to have 
made it his own* Again, it does not eoncerii us at 
present wlu;ther t^aunaka, the author of the Kulpa- 
sfttra, was the same as Saunaka, the thief of the sages 
in the NuLmishiya forest, to whom, during the great 
twelve^years ^ sacrifice, Ugrasravas related the ila* 
habhamtu, and a'ho became the teacher of i^atanika, 
the son of Janamejaya. If this identity could be 
established, a moat important link would be gained, 
connecting Saunaka and his literary activity with 
another period of Indian literature* This point must 
be reserved for further consideration* At present we 
are only concerned with Saunaka, the author of the 
Kalpa-sfitras and other works eom|x>sod with a view of 
facilitating the study of the KigTveda* 

5hadguru£Ishya continues; 

“The pupil of^^aunaka was the Reverend AsvalA- 
yana. lie, having learned, from iSaunaka all sacred 
knowledge, made also a Sfttra and taught it, thinking 
it would improve the understanding and please 
Saunaka. Then, in order to please his pupil, ^aunaka 
destroyed his own Sfitra^ which consisted of a thon- 
sand parts and was more like a B rah maim* * This 
Shtra,' lie said, * which ASvaliiyana has made and 
taught, shall he the Shtra for this Veda,' There are 

means and coircsponda witti Sdiro, “a 

thread/ A fiimilfir expreiision is which is applied, Tor 

insuincc, m the MaLubliuh/s., when it fell intodijuift in Kju>liinirh 
See Rajfltarangini, Histaire Jes Roijs dn Kurihiuirf, traduUc ct 
commcniiSe par 31. A. Tro;yL'r, ir. -IST,; anti BtjJjilingk, Finini, 
p. XVI. Tho true scum? iceiiu to be ihii hi w liicli t>evttrfljfljjijvari 

tisvi po&ijagea as rH I *^*14 TiT^FIT 

iiTTORnfK II A work woB loaL wlicn the chnia of 
the oral tfU'liUon wu-i broken* 
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altogether ten books of Saunaka^ written for the pre- 
8er\’atiou of the Rig-veda; 1. The index of the 
Rishjsj 2. The index of the Metres; 3. The index 
of the Deities; 4. The index of the Anuvakas; 5* 
The index of the Sfiktos; 6* The \Tdhftna ^eniploy- 
men t) of the Rich-verses; 7. Tiic employ men t of the 
Pildaa^ ; 8, Tlic Bhrhaddnivata; G. I'he Pr^ti^iikhya® 
of the Saunakns ; 10. Mia SmGrta work on nmttera of 
AivahiyanEt having learnt all these ten Sfitrus, 
and knowing also the Gotraa (genealogie&^), became 
versed in all the sacrifices by the favour of ^annaka. 
The sa^e Katyayana had thirteen books before him i 
ten of Suiinaka and three of his pupil ASvali3"anEi * 
The latter consisted of the SQtras in twelve chapters, 

' 1 read Lccausa theoe mmt be twi> diiTercnt 

works, ibe Blgridhunn and PudjiTidliAna, in order to complete tlio 
number of ten* Tho Pig?idliBTifl ridsu in MS. ( El. I. IJ. 17^3)^ 
ami Is not only wrilton in ^annakn^s mixed Slokas, but distinctly 

ascribed to him in tbc siicond yccsc: ^ 

"RT^r^ 1 Tbe book ctids with tho wards 

( Kererthelcss, Jn tins form in wLicb wo have it^ ii icHuf 

tlinn ^annkik. Tlio term nigrldhnna is mentiantd in the TtUtti- 
Tiydraiijaknu 

» Tills must be tbo Priiiiiakliyn of tbc Rig-veda, anil not of the 
Aibartra-vedn. wbieh is likewise ascribed to Saunako, ibeCiiatur- 
udliyiiyikam f^uoakiyam. 

^ See Stonxlcr^ Indiacho Stiidicn, i. p. 2-13, 

* js unititelligihlo- Should it be <41 

All tbc wurkj of ABialnyunfl ilill exist, ciS SliadgurusIhLya 
diwcribei them, 1 natcsul of itwouldbcbeitertortmd 
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(iSmuta-siilrii)* tlio Grihya-sutras in four cliaplci^j 
mui the fourth Amuyaka (of the Mtareyftmiiyaka) 
by Asvalayana. The snge KAtyayaua, Imviug mas¬ 
tered the tbirteou' books of^aunaka and of hia pupil, 
composed several works himself; the Stitraa of the 
the Upai^ratifha" of the &Wveda, the 
6lokiis^ of tlie Sinrlti (the KarmaprstdipiO, the Brahma- 
KiirlkiLs of the Atharvana*, and the iluhAvarttikEi®, 
which was like a boat on the great ocean of Fuuini’s 
Grammar* The rules promulgated by Uiin were ck- 
plained by the llcverend Patanjali^, the teacher of tho^ 
Yoga-philosophy, himself the author of the Yoga^fiastra 
and the Nidilna, a man highly pleased by the great 
comtnentary, the work of the descendant of yAutanm 
Now it was Kfttyiiyana, the great sage, endowed with 
these numerous excellencies, who composedj by great 
exertion, this Sarvilnukramani, And because it gives 
the substance of all the works composed by Saunaka 
and his pupils, therefore the chief among the Balivn- 
chas have called it tlie General Index. 


‘ If Uib numtCit is rigUt, ^AnnakaA E^rialA-aulra could not bnro 

been deitroyed at the time of EuljriyaBc. 

’ The Kfllpji-stiinu of the Yjijcir-ypdcu On ihe %[yinB Of 

YfijnsaneyiiiB, seR Colcbroofco, Essays, 1. 61. 

“ See page 2ia Upognuiilia is not to l>e taken in ihe sense oi 


Psriiiahls. _ -n' , q 

* Rlifujanianqv is uninleUigible; it may be Parsiiaiia. 

ft Kunkas hayc not yet been met with- 

* The VarltikLii to Panitii. ,. 

? ralnoiali, ihc author of the Jllahibbibil.ya, accardinR to Ira.Ji- 

ibn «n«l by the name of RhuriyiLifi aUo, was ibo irpund 
,clhor nf the Yoga-s4tTn,. Oa llio« n coma^ntary 
hv Vrasn, irho might Ik called a dcacenduiit of ^nismi- Tim 
mdiJg may not be tiuiie correct, ond Mahubhibbyn is more 
Mtcly 10 refer lo PoUnjall's own worki hui ihe dental « of iho 
JISS. iposks mthcr in favour of ihc rt^llnz maliahiut-ycno* 
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wcTr^<TT^ i 

tsfT 3RTTT 

»T<^ f^^wr *^^i*ifi:u 

^nwT’rer ^"^rra’Ri f%^7T:ii 
^rsmr^ 3^1 n^^m^j: i 

w,\\ 





3^S<4i<r<3i ?ii 

* _ 1 — ir Tf ^ ^1 * ■■ L ■■ -, _ t-J - if- , -r - r - „ 




w f%7flv 35 t:ii 

^ ^mrr: 3= T4 i ^ ^ i'<T ^f^:i 

^rapfVsraTi ^ ^ RiftV tJ sw 7R^*\II 




' TJW^TJTTf Ch, 192 . Weber, Catalogue, p. J 2 . 

* Ch. 192 *^ W, 379 , gif ? 

’ W^rfr Ch., W. 

* fT ^TTWCh„W. 

“ Rv^ tr, 12 ., the Sukta vriih the rtifrain, janilsa intlmh.'’ 
« gpg^ Ch., W* 
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^3^1^ w^\ 

^rfnrRTT^TTW^ 


jjnhra 

si Hi4I* r q ttS ^ irWt^c’rb 







^5nTTt^f’r^TfTt^'^il4w^'Tl4i:n 

yfvq i^: !irf%r?TTfTS^gT^ ^ ^n7T:« 
TiT^nro TfsrrqTTi 

n ■m^^T^4»r^’/ird:ii 

^¥ r?R^ jj fTtwts>3r5TRnTr5wnj^;i 

I? rTWfrn?^: ^ «^T iud<5ftii 


I ^ ^ Ch.» w. 

’ % w. 
< Cb., w* 

* ?fT w^ Ch. 

T *t: w. 

■* 7T^ Cli.. vv* 

\l 


f ’yiffr^Cb. 

* T^ 

■ W.p Ch. 

< ^ Cli, W, 

'*» Cb., W, 
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’sfV^Tw Pra fHprj 
^ irrspii^PnTii 
fTrarpg^* *rTWJpr^ 

TTiTwr w^Tfm ^Tfef^ii 

fTmii 

rTmi 

TTTfTTUT^ ^1*1^"^ I 

^ Tnwr fflrr 

3THf^ gr#iT: 

^TRirr^Pfflp!^^ ^11 

7T^T\ 

Tr^Trnzrr?!^ Tg[^ "^li 

^'(xirrvu^ ^ wwra^rc^i 

TTft!wr*i4i Ml ^ ^*ri < n 

WTf3T*rt ^nT^ii 

^ Tmr?rt i^rsmnrt ^ iirr^r 

’^?ra^i!rt fkm ^^ ^ i rr^T H 


^ ^ «f W. Cb. » 7fm w. Ch* 

* TTOTHTT^; TV\, q T^rTjT r -^ 3r Ch. 
^ "^T75^ w. 

* *TT^T^? 
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I 

II 

?Tnrr^: ^nrr ^HrjiitiPi^M4^:i 

II 

^^ 1 'j ^ h 1^ ^iT I 

•f*i-*iii5H4’ii'tirTy44=rrni^!i 

TT I ^ &C. 

Tfwc accept this statement of Shadgurufeiahja,— 
amh it certainly seems to agree in the main ^vith what 
we might have guessed from tlie character of the 
works, ascribed respectively to Saunaka, Asvalfityana 
and Katydyana, — we should have to admit at least 
five generations of takers and pupils: first Saunaka j 
^ after liim AivoIAyana, !n whose favour a^aunoka is 
said to have destroyed one of his works; thirdly, 
KdfyAyana, who studied the works both of ^aunaka 
and Asvalayana; fourthly Patanjali, who wrote a 
commentary on one of KatyAyana's works; and 
lastly Vyilsa, who commented on a work of Patanjali, 
It does not follow tliat Kdtyiiyana was a pupil of 
A&vnlayana, or that Patenjali lived Immediately after 
KatyAyana, but the Bmallcst interval which we can 
admit between every two of these names ia that bC’ 
tween teacher and pupil, an intervid as Lirge as that 
between futher and son, or rather larger* The ques¬ 
tion. now arises i Can the date of any one of these 
authors be fixed chronologically? 

Before we utterapt to answer this question, it will 
he necessary to establish the identity of KAtyflyaua 

> ch* w* * w, cii. 

or irniR f 
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and Y^rnriiclii. Kiltyayana was the author of the 
Sar\4nukrainaiih nrtd the same work la quoted as the 
Sar^'fuiuki^manl of Vamruchl^, the cajnpiler of the 
doctrines of i^aunaka. In Professor ’WilsonCata¬ 
logue of the Mackenzie Collection, a PrAtisakhya is 
ascribed to Vararuchi, and tliis can hardly be anything 
else hut the Mddhyandina-prhtiaftkhya of Kiity^yana- 
j^inachandm in his Dictionary gives Vararuchi as a 
synonyme of Kdty^yana without any furtiier com* 
meritj just as lie gives ^alaturiya as a synonyme of 
Pinini. 

T.et us now consider the Information which wc" re¬ 
ceive about Kiityiyana Vararuclii from Ijlralinianic 
sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected tlie 
popular stories current in his time, and published 
them towards the beginning of the twelfth century 
under the title of Katha-surit-sagara^, the Ocean of 
the Elvers of Stories. Hero we read that KAtyayana 


I MS. E. 1. n. ST& contAins A coitunfiatary on iho Ri"*vcia,. 


A passage from tho tktrruauknvmAnl is quolcc] bs 


This <.-omint?ntsry 

of ALiDunandA^ seoniB aiUerior to Sa_va^ In tlia ixitroJiiction 
dilTcrcnt works nnd cotutnontitrie'S, connect'd with tlio Veda aro 
quoted, but hindhara and Siljnnn are never mentioaed. We llnd 
the Skund&bliLlslLj'a, and commealalars such ai Udgilha'bliaskam, 


hy AfmAnandn, ind the sime works were kaowu dUu to Devara- 
jnrajean. Dfvarajajajvmip howovcp, quotes not only Skanda- 
eVAmin and Bhet^a-'-bliHskoni-iiiisTii, but also Madhava. Ho tbcre^ 
foro was later than Madbavo.. Skandoavaniin, and Dhoskara, on 
tho ooDtrtuy^ were anterior to Mudliavaj bwng quoted in Itia cora- 
mpntarji Atmunanda, though not quoted by MadJinTn^ socma 
anterior to htadhava, and the authorideii which bo quote^t ore 
aucb as ^aoMaka, Vedamitra (^'ikaiynjj the BrihaddcraiA, Vishnu- 
dliarmottara^ and Taska, 

* Kathu*snrit-diigaiti4 edited by Dr. Itermauti Brock haua. Lof|i- 
fiig, IS30. 
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Varftpuclu, being cursed bj the wife of 6iva, wiiflborn 
at Kau^mbif the capital of Vatsa. He was a boy of 
great talent and extraordinary pQ,wer3 of memory. 
He was able to repeat to bis mother an entire play, 
after bearing it once at the theatre; and before he was 
even initiated he was able to repeat tlie Prdti^ukhya 
which ho had Iieard from VyAli. He was afterwards 
the pupil of VarshUj' bccatne proficient in all sacred 
knowledge^ and actually defeated Pfl.nini in a gram¬ 
matical controversy. By the interference of iSiva, 
however, the final victory fell to Pilnjni. Kfityityana 
had to appease the anger of 6iva, became himself a 
student of Panini’s Grammar, and completed and 
corrected it. He. after wards is said to have become 
minister of King Xanda and bis mysterious successor 
Yogaijanda at Piltaliputra* 

We know that Kilty%atm completed and correctetl 
PAnini's Grammar, such as we now possess it,*^ His 
Va rttikas arc supplementary rules, which show a more 
extensive and accurate knowledge of Sanskrit than 
even the work of Pdnini. The story of the contest 
between them vras most likely intended as a mythical 
way of ex plaining this fact. Again wo know that 
Kiltyrtyana was bimself the author of one of the 
Pn\ti£A,khyas, and ^''jAli is quoted by the authors of 
the PrAti^kh)'as os an earlier authority on the same 
subject.* So far the story of Somadeva agrees with 
the account of ShadgurLiSishya and with the facts as 

^ Tlie iamo kIiIi to ilia prolxibla Eiga of Fui;iini, 

hju tiecn di<iou«3od by Prof. Dohttingk in hit edition of r»nlnl. 
Objcctionj to Pnaf. BobtUngk^i urgumanti Iikto been by 

Prof. ^Vebar in hJa Indifcba S'tiidicn^ See al»,lilg-rcdi^ L.ei|jxig, 
IG47t Introduction. 

" Cf. Itig-vcdii, I.<eip;iig, 18^7, p. lii'li. 

R 
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WO Still find tliem in the works of KfltjAynno. It 
%vould be wrong to expect in {i ivork like tlmt of 
Soinndeva Idstoripal nnd chronological facts in the 
strict sense of the word ; yet the mention of King 
Nanda, who is nn historical personage, in connection 
with our grammarian, may, if properly interpreted, 
help to fix approximately the date of K^tyAyana 
and ills predecessors, ^aunaka Ttnd Aivalnyana, If 
Somadeva followed the same chronologicnl system ns 
ilia contemporary and countryman, ^Ihana Paiidita, 
the author of the Itiljatamngini or History of Kashmir, 
he would, in ctdUng Pinini and KatyAyana, the con- 
tompomrieB of Kanda and Chandmgiipta, have placed 
iliem long before the times which we arc wont to cull 
historical.^ But the nameofChandragupta fbrtnnatel}' 
enables us to check the extravagant systems of Indian 
chronology* Chnndragupta, of PaUdlputru, the suc¬ 
cessor of tiie Nandaa, is Sandrocottus, of Pidibothra, 
to whom ilogastbones was sent as ambassador from 
Seleucus Nicator i and, if our classical chronology is 
riglit, he must have been king at the turning point of 
the fourth and third centuries n*c* AVc shall have to 
examine hereafter the difFercnt accounts which the 
Euddiiists and Brahmans give of Cliandragupta and 
Ids relation to the t>recediiig dynasty of the Kandas* 
Suflicc it for the present that if Chandrngupta was 
king in 315, KAtyAyaim may be placed, aceoitllng to 
our interpretation of Somadevu^s storj^, in the second 
half of the fourth century b.c. We iimy disregard 
the story of Somadeva, wliich iiclufilly makes KAtyA- 
yana himself minister of Nanda, and tims would make 
liiia an old man at the time of Chandraguptifs ac¬ 
cession to the throne. Tins is, according to iU own 
' Indisrchr ADprlltijmEkande^ ii* 16 - 
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sliou'iijgj n mere ej^sode in (i ghoAt &ioTy\ and Und to 
be inserted in order to connect Kfl-tynyana’s story 
with other fables of the Kathil'Sarit-s&gara. But 
tlierc still remains this one fact^ however slender it 
may appear^ that as late as the twelfth century a.d.j 
the [lopiilar tradition of the l^rahmnns coimected tJie 
fuiuoiis gran>Timrinn3 ICAtj tiyannand PAnini witli tJiat 
period of their history wJiich imtuetliately preceded 
the rise of CJmndragtipta and his i^dra dynasty j and 
this, from an European [)oint of view, we must place 
in the second half of the fourth century n.c. 

The question now aiise-s, can tins conjectural date, 
assigned to KAtyiyana, be strengtJicued by additional 
evidence ? Piofessor libhtlingk thought that this 
was possible; and he endeavoured to show that the 
great Commentary of Patanjalij which embraces both 
tlic VAi'ttikfls of KAtjiiyana and the S dims of Pan in I, 
ivas known in the middle of the second centurv b*c» 
Jt is said in the iiistory of Kashmir, that Abhimanyii, 
the king of Kashmir, sent for Brahmans to teach the 
Mah&blidshya in his kingdom* Abhimanyu, it is true, 
did not reign, as Professor Bdhtlingk supposed, In 
the second century n^c,, but, as has been proved from 
coins by Professor Lassen, iii the first century a*o* 
But even thus this argument is important. In the 
history of Indian literature dates are mostly so pre- 
^y^arious that a confirmation even within a century of 
two is not to be despised. The fact tiiat Patanjali^s 
immense commentaiy on Pan ini and KAtyAyana It ad 
become so famous as to be iinjvorfcd by roynl autho¬ 
rity into Jvashmir in the first half of the first century 

I According to tbc nuilicm BudillikU ii. nr as Chaiidrogupia, and 
not Noadd, whoiK corpise wai TVHniiiiat«4> A?. Rc*, xx, p, ttl7. 

m S 
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A.D,, shows at koet that we cartaot be very far wrong 
in plncmg the cotnjMsUiori of the original gratumar 
and of the supplementary rules of Kfttyilyana on the 
threshold of the third century b.c. At what time 
the MahAbh^hya was firat composed it is impossible to 
.^ay. Patanjali, the author of the Great^Commontarj-j 
s sometimes ideuti^ed with Pingala ; and on this %'jew^ 
IS Pingula is called the younger brotheri or at least 
the descendant of Pfinini', it might be supposed that 
tlie original composition of the Mahhbh&shya belonged 
to the third century^ But the identity of Plngala 
tnd Patanjali is far from probable^ and it would be 
rash to use it as a foundation for other calculations. 

It will readily he seen how entirely hypothetical 
all these arguments are» If they possess any force 
it is th is^ that in spitp of the conflicting stafenicnts 
of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and European scholars, 
nothing has been brouglit forward as yet that would 
render the date here assigned to KatyiLyana impos¬ 
sible. Niiy more; — if we place Kiitytlyana in the 
second half of the fourth century, Aivalftynna, the 
predecessor of KiltyAyana, about 350, and ^aunaka, 
tiie tcachcT of Asvalilyana, about 400 ; and if then, 
considering the writers of Shtras anterioi^to Saimaka 
and posterior to Kfit) dyana, we extend the Urn its of 
the Saufm period otk literature from COO to 200, tv-c 
arc still able to say, that there la no fact in Jilstory 
or literature that would interfere with suclv an ar¬ 
rangement. As an experiment, therefore, though as 
no more than an experiment, we pro[x)se to fix the 
years 600 and 200 b,c. as tlie limits of that 

S 

•#> 

1 Shmlguruiiibyo ; rpajj ^ 
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during whidi tlie Bralmianicliterature was carried on 
in the atraiigo style of Sutma. 

In order to try the EtrengtU of otir supposition we 
shall ourselves attempt the first attack upon it. 

There is a work called the UnftJi-stltms, which^ as 
it ia quoted under this name hy Pftninij must have 
existed previous to liis time. The author is not 
knoi™. Among the words the formation of which 
Is taught in the UiiAdUsiitriisS we find (iii. 1*10) di- 
ndra/if a golden ornament ; (iii+ 2) Jinah, synony¬ 
mous with Arlmt, a Buddhist saint; (m 18-1) lir?- 
a golden diadem; (in* 25) sitipah^ & pile of 

earth. 

The first of tliese words^ is derived by the 

autiior of the Unildi-siltras from a Sanskrit root, din, 
liy other grammarians it is derived from dina^ iK»or, 
and ri, to go, what goes or is given to the poor. If 
is used sometimes lu the sense of ornaments and seals 
of gold. These derivations, however, are clearly fan¬ 
ciful, and the Sanskrit dmdra is in reality the Latin 
denarius, Now, if Phnini lived in the middle of the 
fourth century e,c., and if the UnMUshtras were an¬ 
terior to PAnini, how could this Ftoman word have 
found its way into the Unikli-sfitras ? The word de- 

' A now an*! mofc correct edition of tlic Unu<JI-«utnio litu ktclj 
been publislicd hy Dr. AnfreclitT Bonn* JS53', 

* J. Prinflt'p i Tlie Roman dcnnriu^ti, fmm which /Jiriwr 
wu derived, woj iloclf of silver, while lha Petaian (« 

ailrer coin) ropre»enij the Drnchmjt, or draiu weight, of tlic 
Greeks The weight qUone^f lo the Dinar of 32 mfitt or 64 
gminsi, a^*M ao cJoarlj with the Ronma &nd Greek unit of GO 
grains, that itj iilefitiiy cannot be (IniiljEiid* oapednltj when vro hove 
berora ns the actual gold coioe of Chudragoptn (7) (didrachrau)^ 
weighing from 120 to 130 grafna; und Indubttnbly ooptin) Troni 
Greek origin ala, in device ns well ns weight.” 
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narim is not of so liito a date in riidia as is genemlly 
supposed. Yet the earHest doeiimeTiit where it ocoui^ 
is the Sanehi inscription No* I.* iJumouf remarked 
that ho never found the word f^ndra used in what ho 
considered the ancient Buddhist Sfltras* It occurs 
in the Avadfitria-^ataka^ and in the Dlv^avadana, Jt 
would seem to foliotherefore, either that the Uii4- 
di-sGtras and Pilnini must be i>laeed later than Clian- 
dragupfn, or that the Shtm in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would be right to 
adopt the latter supposition without showing some 
cause for it. It ia well known that in a literature 
which is chiefly preserved hy oral tradition, correc¬ 
tions and additions arc more easily admitted than in 
works existing in ilS* Tho ancient Htcratnre of 
India was continually learnt by heart; and even at 
the present day, when AISS. have become so cointnon, 
some of its more sucrcd portions must still be ac¬ 
quired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and 
not from ilSS. If new words, therefore, had been 
added to the langtiage of India after the first com¬ 
position of the Um\di-s4tras, there -ivould he nothing 
surprising in a Sfitru being added to explain such 
wonls. Happily, lioi,vever, we are not left in this 
instance to mere hypothesis* Ujjvnludnttn, the 
author of a commentary on the UnAdi-sfitras, forms 
a favourable exception to most Sanskrit commen¬ 
tators, in so far as he gives us in his Commentary 
some critical remarks on tlie readings of ilSS, wdilch 
he consulted, ilc states in his introduction that he had 
consulted old MSS. and commentaries, and he evi¬ 
dently feels conscious of the merit of his work, Vhen 

^ .roainn! A. S. n., viA. iri. p. ■fo.T, KoIm on rar.Hlmil(p:i 

•■’1 lilt iniicrTpMoDs from Sunchi near Ultil^A, Eiy Piinjt<''p. 
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be snys, “ If anybotly, after having studied this com- 
ineutary of mine, suppressca my name in order to 
put forth his own power, his virtuous deeda >viil 
perish."^ Now in ids remarks on our Sfttra, U^jvala- 
datta says, “Din4ra means a gold ornament, but this 
Sutra is not to be found in the Sdtivritti and Deva- 
vrltcid^^ It^ therefore, the presence of this word iu 
the Uuftdi-sfitras would Imve overthrown our calcu¬ 
lation^ as to the ngc of Pdniiii and his predecessor 
who wrote the Siitras, the absence of it except in one 
Sbtm, which is proved to be of later date, must serve 
to confirm our opinion. Coamas Indicoplcustes re¬ 
marked that the Itoman denarius was- received all 
over the world ; and Ijow the denarius came to mean 
in India a gold onuiment we may icaru from u pas¬ 
sage in the Life of MaiiiiLvim/'^ There it Is said 
that a lady had around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevention adds that the Custom 
of stringing coins together, and adorning with tlictn 
cluidreii especially, is still very common in India. 

Til at Ujjvuladattu may be depended u pon when he 
makes such statements with regard to MSS. or coni* 
mentariea, collated by himself, can be proved by 
anotber instance. In tlio UnAdhsdtras l Y. 184, we 
road; kritrikripibhyali kltan.” Out of tha tliree 
words of which the etymology is given in this SOtra, 
water, and Xiofon^, a crest, are known, ag 
ancient w'ords. The former occurs in the Gmia 

' wnsft^ I 

TT^n7r^rrT=T 

^ ^ =T 

* KiiTpa-Brilm, trnnslAted by StuTenscai, p* 45. 
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narim is tiot of so late a dote in Tiitlift ns is genomlly 
siipposctl* Yet the earliest document wlierc it occurs 
is the Snnchi inscription No, 1.^ llurnouf remnrked 
that he nevet' found the word used in wlmt he 

considered the ancient Buddhist Sfttms- It occurs 
in the AvadAnn'iafnkrij and in the Divjiivndiina, It 
would st?eni to foliow, therefore, either that the UnJl- 
di-sAtrna nnd P&nini must bo placed later than Chan- 
drn^uptn, or that the Shtm in which this word in 
explained is spurious. It would be right to 
adopt the latter supposition without showing some 
cause for it* It ia well known that in a literature 
which is chiefly preseryed by oral tradition^ correc¬ 
tions and additions are more easily admitted than in 
works existing in MS* The ancient literature of 
India was continually learnt by heart j and even at 
the present day, when MSS. have become so common, 
some of its more aacretl portions must still be ac- 
<]ulred by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and 
not from MSS. If now words, therefore, had been 
added to the language of India after the first com¬ 
position of tlic Uuftdbsiitnis, there would be nothing 
surprising in a Sfitra being added to explain such 
wonls. Happily, however, we arc not left in this 
instance to mere hypothesis. Ujjvabidatta, the 
author of a commentary on the Un&di-sutras, forms 
a favourable exception to most Sanskrit commen¬ 
tators, in so far as he gives us in his Commentary 
some critical remarks on the readings of JISS* winch 
he consulted. He states in liis inti*oJuction that he had 
consulted old MSS, and commentaries, and ho evi- 
dently feels conscious of the merit of his work, Vhen 

^ iToiii^ol A, 9. Tol. vi. p. 155. Kctlen on tbc 
tit ihf inicrtpiioDs rroui Sanchi near Dhtl>n, hj Jnmos Piin.^'p, 
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he BRy3, If anybody, after liaviiig studied this coin- 
men tar}' of mine, siippressea my name in order to 
put forth his own pwer, his virtuous deeds will 
perish*"^ Now in his remarks on our Sdtm, L^vak- 
datta says, Diiiitra means a g^old ornament, but this 
Sutra is not to be found in the Shtivritti and Deva- 
vrlttL”^ If, therefoiT?, the presence of tills word lu 
the UnYltli-sdtras would have overthroivn our calcu¬ 
lations as to the ngc of Pilnini and his pretleccssor 
who wrote the Siitraa, the absence of it except jq one 
S{itni, which is proved to be of later date, must serve 
to confirm our opinion* Coamas Indicopleustes re- 
marked that the Jtoman denarius wasr received all 
over the world j and how the denarius came to mean 
in India a gold orimment we may iearn from a pas¬ 
sage in the “ Life of ilah^tviraf''^ There it ia said 
that a lady had around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the ® us tom 
of stringing coins together, and adorning with them 
children esjiecially, is still veiy common in India, 
That Ujjvakdatia may be depended upon when be 
makes such statements with regard to MSS, or com¬ 
mentaries, collated by himself, can be proved by 
another instance. In the Uiikdi-shtras IV* 184, we 
read: kritrikripibhyah kltanf* Out of tha three 

words of which the etymology is given in this Slitra, 
water, and kirUantj a crest, are known as 
ancient words. The former occurs in the Gona 

' ttiJJi?ri^ 4HMI1 

TO TOf^n 

^ 5TT^II 

=■ Knlpa-siitm, tmnslAted by Stct'CnHni p* 4^ 
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KripanAdl (P/m. Ylll 2. 18. h) ; the other m the 
GaM& arddharch^diih The third ivorclj howeverj 
a tijira^ has never bceji met with in works previous to 
P^ninl. Xow, with regard to this word, Ujjvnladatta 
observes that it is left out in tlic The au¬ 

thority of this work, a commentary by Jinendra 
on the EMikarVritti, would ^ by be hardly of 

sufficient freight; but on referring to the MS> of 
MahiLbhiUhya at tiie Bodleian Library^ I find that 
tlierc also the Sfitra is quoted exactly as Ujjjva* 
ladatfa said, i, e. without the root from which iiiifa 
is derived* Having thus found Ujjvaladatta trust¬ 
worthy and accurate in his critical remarks, we feel 
inclined to accept his word, even where we cannot 
control him, or where the presence of certain words 
in the Sfitras might be explained without having 
recourse to later interpolations^ Thus ^tupah^ which 
occurs in. 25, might be explained as simply meaning 
a heap of earth, ^a-y* it is a word which, In its more 
general sense, is found in tlie Veda* Yet the most 
cotnmon meaning of stupa is a Euddhbt monument, 
and as we arc told by Ujjvala, that this word docs 
not occur in the Sativritti, and that in the Sarvasva 
it is derived in a diflercnt manner, wc can have little 
doubt -that it was not added till after the general 

' ^ TT c, 

Cclcbrookej Mi^c^llancotrs Kssays, H. 40, mcnitioiis thi§ work in 
Im JjBt of Sanekrit grammcird: “Xyiaa isr luLeik^ vritii pan- 
jika bj Jinentlni: onotber of tbe K^iku tritU, witli 

ex^vlmmor^ ilo1c 4 bj RiikaliEtii*'' Ito with bis 

usual cflulion; “I Bt-ate tliia with soia? diatnisl:, nol baring yot 
seen iLe book* The NjfiUa ti tjniversalljf cited; nnd the Bo- 
dhin]r’3i:S4 ia fr^quentlj m* VcipadeTa'is Kav^skamadheTin ([noted 
tbo NytiSiv of Jinendra and ibat of JuicndtTibuJJbi." 
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spreading of Buddhism ftnd the ei'ectioii of Topca in 
India j Q negative argument which gives Acldltional 
strength to the supposition that the original Unildi.' 
sdtros were composed before that period.' 

i To add one more instance. In all the editions 
of the Uruldi-shtras, Jina occurs as the name of^ 
the founder of a Bauddha sect. As many scholars 
have assigned to Jina and the iJains a very modern 
date, the presence of this name might seem to throw 
considerable doubt on the antiquity ascribed to the 
Un&di-shtraa. In a passage of S&yarjs, however (ilv. 
i, 61. 4.)j where he has occasion to quote the Siitra 
containing, among other words, tlie etymology of 
Jina, ail the MSS, omit the root from whicli Jina is 
said to be derived. It is equally omitted in Nrisiuha's 
Svammanjari- 

Tiie test which has thus been applied to our chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the Sdtra literature in gcncnd, 
in the case of tlie UniVlbsfitras, so far from invali' 
daring, has rather strengthened our argument for 
placing the wJiole literature of the Sfltras, at least of 
those whicli are connected with the Vedas, between 
the years GOO and 200 b.U , \ 

Paiusishtas, 

lier c is one class of works whicli must be men¬ 
tioned before we leave the Sutra period, die socallial 
Pat lhM tas. T hey arc eviden tly later than the S fi t ms, 
and their very name, Paralipomeiio, marks their 
eccondary importance. They have, however, a ciia* y 
racter of their own, and they reprint a distinct'^ 
period of Hindu literature, which, though it is of 

' Thfl word aldpa do** in>t ocfur io PuTiini or ibe Gonnp^hii, 
Siiyann to Uv. S. 24. T, doc4 not naote thn Un&di^iiii^ liut de- 
Hfca atujift froin q root nyai, offii pn. 
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leas interest to the atmlont, and thougli itfihows dear 
traces of mtellectuul and literary degenenicy, is not 
on that account to be overlooked by the liistoriath 
Some of the more substantial Parlsishtas profess to‘ 
be composed by authors whose names belong to the 
Siitra period. Thus ^aunaka is called the author of 
the CharanavyLilia by the commentator of Paraskara's 
Grihya-siitras, Eiima-kvishua^ (MS. EJ.lL 440. 577. 
Jl2,) ^ a writer no doubt (.tuitc tin trustworthy where 
he gives his own opinions, but yet of some import¬ 
ance where he quotes the opinions of others. KA- 
tyayoTia is quoted os the author of the Chliandoga- 
parisisbta." The same Kuiika, who is known as the 
author of the SHtras for the Afharvoua, is mentioned 
a a the author of the Atharvaiia-pari&ishtas also. 
Other Pariiiish^Sy though not ascribed to Katyftyana, 
are said to be composed in accordance with his opi¬ 
nions.^ Again, while the Grihya-shtrus of the 
Chhandogas are acknowledged as the wort of Co¬ 
bh ila, a PariJ^ishta on the same subject is ascribed to 
the son of Gobliila.^ The names of ^aunuka and^^'^ 
Katyilyana are frequently invoked at the beginning 
or end of these works, and though some of them 
appear to us simply useless and insipid, it is not to be 

^nRr?n|[Tnxit 

’ MS, BodL \r. 510 , 

* SIS. Bo<iL w. 501, wrrf 
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denied thnt otIvors eontnin informiatvon ’wliich \va 
should look for in vain in the Sfitrs.^ Their style is 
less concise than that of the Shtras» The simple 
AnuBlitubh preponderntoSj and the metre is 

more regular than that of the genuine x\nuslilijibU 
compositions of ti^aiirinka. Tlicir style resembles timt 
of the UiVrhaddaivata and Ilig-vldlvAna, works ori¬ 
ginally composed by ^aunakai but handed domi to 
us, as it would scern, in a more motlera formni Hut 
on the other side the PariUshtas have not yet fallen 
into that monotonoua uniffjrmity wiiieh we" find in 
works like live Mfinava-dliarma-tfistra, the raddhatis, 
or the later Puninas j and passages from them are 
litcrtilly quoted in the Parfinna. The PariSIshtas, 
therefore, may be considered the very last outskirts^ 
of Vetlic literature, hut they ara ’^'etlie In their cha¬ 
racter, and it would be didicult to account for their 
origin at any time except the expiring moments ot 
the Vedic age- 

The foliowirtg argument may serve to confirm the 
favourable view ^Vhk'h I take of some of the Pari- 
^•ishtag. Besides tlio MSS. of the CImraiiavyflha, 
there is a printed edition of it in Kfija RAdhakanta 
Deva’s iSabdahidpadrumaH. This printed text is evi¬ 
dently taken from more modern ilSS. It quotes-aeven- 
teen instead of tifteen l^AkhAs of the ^ fijusaneyins ; 
whereas the original number of lifteen is confirmed by 
our MSS. of the Cliaranavyuho, by the Pratijoa-parj* 
sishtn. and even by bo late a work as the Vjshnu-purftiva 
(p, 28 L)* We may therefore suppose that at the 
time when the Parlibhpi, called the Chnninavyfiha, 
was originally composed, tlicBC two additional bakhas 
did not yet exist. Now one of them is the Sfiklia of 
the KAtyayaniyns, a &lkhfi Tike many of those men- 
tiomd in ibe Puraiui?, foundc-1 on Sutraa, not on 

u 
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BrAhmanafl. The fact, therefore^ of this modern J^ukhiv 
not bciTi|r iTientioned in the original Chaninavyfdja 
S 0 ITC 3 aa an indication tliat at tlic time of the original 
composition of that Piiri^ishta sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to give to KfltyAyana the celebrity of 
being the founder of a new 64k1i£li. On the other Jmndt 
it should be stated that Phnini docs not seem to have' 
kno^vn literary works celled Pariiishtas.' 

The number of Pari^ishtas is frequently stated at 
cightcem This may have been their number at some 
time, or for one particular Veda, but It is now 
considerably exceeded. Tlie Charajiavyhho, itself a 
Parl&isiit tt, gives the same number; but it seems to 
sjxsak of tbe Pari^isbtas of the Yajur-veda only* There 
is a collection of Parisishtas for each Veda* Works, 
such as the Bahvricha-ptirisishta, Si'mkhayanmpari- 
&ishta, A&valiyana-grihya'parifeisiita, must be ascribed 
to the Rig-veda. One itS, (Bodl. 4G6*) contains a 
collection of Pari^ishtos which belong to the Shma- 
veda* At the end of the fii’st treatise it is said i “ iti 
Shmagiliiatn elihandalv samfVptam/^ ‘4icrc end the 
metres of the Sama-singers/^® Ollier treatises be¬ 
gin with the invocation, “ Namali S^mavedaya.” Tlie 
second is called Kratu-saugraha™, on sacrifices; the 
third/ Viniyoga-sangmlin, on the employment of 
hymns; the fonrtii, Somotpattih, on the origin of 
Soma, The fifth and sixth treatises contain the index 
to tlje Archika of the Silma-vcda after the Naigeya- 
MikliiiL. As no iwiiiEtd aUusious to other Vedas occur 

' Periaiehta ocftirs oaljf as a prAfyudiiluinma in PAfi* iv* L 43, 
tiul U fa u£eJ tbere m a remiiHuc, and in quitn jjr ditT^renf E€iise* 

’ It it aEjso called c1l1landaj^iI□ vicba]rbli| and containa qiiD^AtJonii 
from the TiInLl/a’brnhmilnEL, PingnlA, tbe Ntdona, and 

* Tho KrfLtt]'!tiingrtih& and Vtnifogfi-jLangraliA arc frequeatiy 
quoted hy Sdynna in his comrnenLary on the TaricljqbniibniQt^il 
ID clucldntion of oh&cur^' [le-fingca. ^Ijubkr.J 
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111 tlieso tracts, tlm whole collection of these Puri* 
sishtas may be dasaetl m Silina*vcJa literature. The 
Chlmndoga-pnri&iahto, however, which is commorily 
ascribed to Katyhyana, is not found in tins MS. The 
Pari&ishtaa of the Yajur-vedu are enumerated in the 
Charanavyuha, and will have to be examined presently. 
Those of the Atharvana are estimated by Professor 
Weber at seventy-fcur\ and are said to be written 
in the form of dialogues, in a style airniiar to tiiat 
of the Pun\nas, and sometimes, we are told, agreeing 
literally w itb chapters of the astrological Sanhitila, 
According to the Charanavyftlm^ the following are 
the eighteen Parl&ishtas of the Yajur-veda : 

1. The Y'fip&lakshanam; according to VytWs 
Charon a vyitlia, the XJpojyotiflhairii^ 

2. file Chhagalakshanam j MangalaUkshanam, 

(VySsa). _ 

3. The Pratijna; Fratijndnuvukyam ? ( \ yasa), 

4. The Anuvftkasaiikhya ; Parisankhya (^ } 

5. The CharauavyCihah; Charaiiavyfdiali (V} asa), 
ti. The ^raddhakalpaii; ^raddhakalpoli (VyusaJ, 

T, The 6ulvikani or 6ulvani. 

8, The Parshadani, 

> Actanting to a pii.<j=ngo in the Chumnavjnlw, biiloTiging to the 
Athaniuio, the nuenber of the Kuutlkokiani ParislahtAni would 

amount to 70. „ , j- 

» BMidefl the ilS, of the E. I. H., and collations of mwo of the 

MSS, at IkrliDj 1 hnv^J used the priui^d enJition of the 
vvLiJiti in nudlwkanu’i Sanakrit KncjdopoidU- The differ 

80 much that It would he hsuJu^oos to Correct the one by tlie 
other. They probably represt-nt different Tejaions of the euM 

test. The namoorilie luliior TflTiea likfwiiC- Somotinie^ Uo « 
called Atunnkii, ioroetiiuei Kityiiyonii, and in ItodhiAanUa edi¬ 
tion, Vybs. The laat is, pirhap*, the Bimc wo 

found mentioned before the author of a r^""" 

jjrtliV Yogiu The tc3Et ko« ■inco been puhlu^hcd by Irof. Wt Ewr, 
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9- Tlie Rtgyajdnsh]. 

10. The lshtuk^pAru)jiiTn. 

J L The Pravnradhyajfflli; Prayaradhaj'ali (VjAea, 
No. 7.) 

12. Th^; Uktha-S^trara ^ StUlrum (V)iisa, Ko» S,) 

13. The Kratusankhya ; Kratu (Vyusa^ No. 9). 

14. The Xigamuli; Againali (Vjasa, Ko- 10). 

15. The Yajnapfirive or iJilriviijn ; Yajtiam (Yyiisa, 
No, 11); Ptlttivon {Vyti,; 3 iij No. 12), 

IG. The Hautrakam; llautraknni No. 13). 

17. The Prasavotthfmam; Pa^avoli (Vyiba, No. 
14) ; Ukthdni]. {Vyfisa, No. 15). 

18. The Kilnnaluhalianaiii j JCfirnialfthshaniim, 
(Vyasa, No. IG). 

A similar order lias evidently been followed, in a 
collection of the Parisish^s^ forming part of Professor 
IVilsoifa valuable collection of MSS.^ now deposited 
in the Bodleian Library. The iMS.i however, is 
incomplete^ and seems to have been copied by a 
person ignorant of Sanskrit from another MS., the 
leaves of which had been in confusion. 3^^ost of the 
ilSS. of these PariAishtas are carelessly copied, wJiereas 
the MSS. of the Siltms are generally in excellent 
condition. The MSS* which PAdhak4ntadeva 
used acem to hnre been in an equally bad state, if 
%vc may judge from the \'oriou5 readings which he 
occasionally mentions.' Ent although the Bodleian 
MS. leaves much to desire, it serves at least to support 
the aiithentieity of the titles given in the MS. of the 
Charanavyuha against the blunders of tlic printed 
text. We find I here: 


^ Formsiunce qT3^: | instead of qr- 
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asi 

1* Tiic Y lipalalvS^ianam'j a short treatise on the 
manner of preparing the sacpificial post* 

2, The Ghhfigalakslmnam^j on animals fit for sacri- 
fice. 

3, The Protljni\,“ It begins with giving some defi¬ 
nitions of sacrificial terms, but breaks off with the 
fourth leaf, whereas the Pravarudliyfiya (Xo* 11) had 
already been commenced on the third, and is after¬ 
wards carried on on the fifth leaf. Thus we lose fTOm 
tiie foarth to the eleventh Parifeishta, which formoil 
part of the original MS- if we may judge from the fiict 
that the Pravarddhyiya is here also called the eleventh 
Parisishta. 

4, The AmivikasankliyA exists in MS. E.T*H. 9C5. 

5, The Charanuvyfihah is found in numerous copies, 

G, The ^i-fiddiiakalpalji exists in ilS- E.LII. 1201, 

and MS, Chambers 66, It is there ascribed to KAtya- 
yanfl. There is also among the CiiainT>ers MSS, at 

IJcrlin (292_294) a SrAddha-kalpa-bhftshj'a ascribetl 

to Gobhila, 

7, Tlie ^ulvikAni are found in ilS. Chambers GG, 
and a i^ulvadipikfi, MS. E-l,lh 1S73, 

8, The PArshadum, This must not be mistaken 
for a Prati^khya, nor w^ould it be right to ciill the 
PrAtisakhyas ParUlshtas. TJie PArshuda is a much 
Bmalkr work, as may be seeJi from a MS. in the 
Koyal Library at Berlin, Chambers 37S, 

9, The Rigj^njunshi is the only Pnrisishta that can* 
not be verified in .MS,; there is no reason for sup- 
jiosiog that it was an Anukrama^ cither of the 

Yajur-veda or Rig-veda.* * 

10, The IshtakApfiranam has been preserved in 

1 MS. Cliamher*, (a?. 

* MS. Cluiiiilwr*, (5& 

* CaUcA in Cbdinbtr?. €>S. 
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ilS* Chaiiibcra 3S0| with n cotamentary hy Kmrka, 
and in MS- Cliauibei's 302, with a commontary hy 
Yftjmkadevu, 

11* Tim Pravftrudhyftyali la found again in onr own 
^IS*j and is followed by a small tract, the Gotranir- 
nayali* The seven principal Pravarps are those of 
the Blirigua, Angiras, Vi^vilmiti'as, Vasishthas, Ivasya- 
paa, Atris, and Agi^siis. The eight founders of Gotras 
or families are Jamadagni, Bharadviljaj Vi&vimltraj 
Atri, Gautama, A^aaishtha, Ka4yapa and Agastya*^ 
The whole treatise, of which more hereafter, is 
ascribed to Kfttyiiyana.^ 

12. The Cktlm-Sftutram is found in our MS* Sola 
13* Tim KratusEinkhyi, Tvlilch gives an enumeration 
of the principal sacrifices, 

14* The N igama-pari^ish^ is the last in our MS* 
It contains a number of Vedic words with their ex-'' 
planations, and forms a useful appendix to Yaska's 
A'iruktn. It alludes not only to the four castes, but 
the names of the mixed castes also, according to the 
Anuloma and Pratilonm order, are mentioned* 

Tim four last l^arikislitas are wanting In our MS. 
The fifteenth, liowcvcp, the Yajnapdiivam is found 
in MS- E*i.H* 172£), Chambers, 358; the sixtcentli, 
the Hautrakam, exists with a commentary in ^fS* 
Chambers 669. The two last Pari^isiitas have not 
yet been met with in A1S-, but wc may jj^robably 

wrot ^Trwrt^iii 


* f^TTTWt 
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i'oi'jn some idtui of tluj Izist, the IviknnjilakBhsiyAin^ front 
some clnipters of Varftluinlhink^s UrihHtsaiihitn, where 
we find botJi a l\iiriimvlbhi\gali and iv Kfirinala' 
kslioiiam, the last being tiiere followed by a ehapter, 
called by the same name as the second Parisisiita, 
Chbfigalakahpimin* I 

Although there is little of real imprtance to be 
learned from these Farlsishias, the fact of their exist' 
ence is imiwrtant in the history of the progreas and 
decay of the Hindu mind- As in the first or Chhandas 
jKriod, vre see tiic Aryan Bcttici's of Indiii giving fi-ce 
utterance to their thoughts and feeUnga, and tlms 
creating uncoiiBclously a wliole world of religious, 
luomh and political ideas; as we find them again 
during the second or Mantra period I, carefully collect¬ 
ing their harvest | and during the third or liruhiiiana 
period busily occupied in aysteuuitising and interpret¬ 
ing the strains of their forefathers, wliicU had already 
become unintelligible and sacred ; as in the fourth or 
Shtra period wo ace their whole energy emtdoyed in 
simplify ingthe complicated system ot the theology and 
the ceremonial of tlie Brahtnanas; so we shall have to 
recofmise in these Pari feislitas anew phase of the Indian 
mind, marked by a distinct character, which must 
jidmit of historical explanation. The object of the 
^riAishtsis is to su]>ply Information on tlicologlcal or 
^■remoniai points which had been passed over hi the 
Sutras, most likely because they w-ere not deemed ot 
sutheient importance, or_because they were supposed 
to he well known to those more iuirneJnitely concerned, 
But what most distinguishes the Pari^iahiaa from the 
Sdfras is this, that they treat ever)thing in a lajpular 
and superficial manner; as if the time wivsgone, when 
students would spend ten or twenty years of their lives 

s 
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in flit homing the mysterlea nnd mastering the intrica¬ 
cies of the HriViimoiju literature^ A party driven to 
such puhlicaticma as the l’ari6ishtas^ is a party fighting 
a losing battle* We sec no longer that self-compla¬ 
cent spirit which pentadea tiie Rrfliivmanoa. Tlie 
authors of the llrfihmanas felt that whatever they 
said must be believed^ whatever they ordained must 
be obeyed. They are frightened by no absurdity^ and 
the word ** impossible seems to have l^ecn banishedL 
from their dictionary. In the Sutras wo see that a 
change hna taken place. Their authors seem to feel 
that the public which they address will no longer 
listen to endless tlicological swaggering. There may 
have been deep Tunsclotii in the BrdhmanaSj and their 
authors may have sincerely belioTid in all they said ; 
but they evidently calculated on a submissiveness 
on the part of tlicir pupils or readers, whlcli only 
exists in countries domineered over bypricsEs or pro¬ 
fessors. The authors of the Sutras have learned that 
people will not listen to wisdom unless it is clothed in 
a garb of clear argument and communicated In in¬ 
telligible language. Their works contain all that is 
essential in the Brfthmanas, but they give it in a 
practical concise and definite tbnn. These works 
were written at a time when the Brahinans were 
tigliting their first bat ties against the popular doctrines 
of Buddha. They were not yet afraid. Tlielr iiiii- 
guage is firm, though it is no longer mdated. 

Buddhism/’ as Burnouf spys/ soon grew into a 
system of easy devotion, and found numerous recruits 
among tiiose who were frightened by the difiicuUies 
of Brahma idea I science. At the same time that 

^ Buraouft InlrtHluction b, LTllEtDim dii BuddLUme. BolIi, 
Allmndlungen, p. 2'2. 
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I>addliisin attracted the ignorant among the Biahmanfl^ 
it received iivith open artn& the poor and the misetabie 
of all classes/' It was to remove, or at least to sim- 
]>lify, the difilenlties of their teaching, that men like 
Sauiiaka and Katyflyana adopted the novel style of 
the Sdtraa, Such changes in tlie sacretl literature of 
a people are not made without an object, and the ob* 
ject of the Sfitras, as distinct from that of fiic Bmh* 
mail as, could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those who were discouraged by too elabo- 
rute treatises, and who had fouad a shorter way to 
salvation opened to them by the hcretioil preaching 
of Buddha^ After the Sutras there is no literature 
of a [iurely Vedic ehanicter except the Purlfitshtas. 
They still presuppose the laws of the Shtms and the 
faith of the Brnhiiiunas^ There ia ns yet no truce of 
any definite auj^remacy being accortled to ►^ivsi or 
A ishnu or Bnihnmm New gods, however, are men* 
tioiied j vulgar or [xipulur ecrcmonlea arc alluded to. 
The castes have become more marked and mu hi plied, 
Tfie whole LUtcllectual utinosphere is still Vedic, and 
the Vcdic cereinoniul, the V^ic theology, the Vedic 
language seem still to absorb the thoughts of t!ic 
authors of the ruri^lshtas. Any small matter that 
had been overlooked by the authors of the Sutrus is 
noted down as a matter of grave importance. Subjects 
on which general instructions were formerly con* 
sidcred sufficient, are now treated in sjyeeiul treatises, 
intended for men who would no longer take the 
trouble of reading tJjo whole systerri of the Bnih- 
manic ceremonial. The technical and severe lan¬ 
guage of the Stitinis was exchanged for a free and 
easy* style, whether In prose or tneire; and Jiowever 
near in time the l>ruhm;ms may place tliu authors of 
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the StLtras and some of the run^ishtus, certLiin It is 
that no tuftII who had tnastereJ the Siitru style would 
ever have condeaconded to employ the slovenly dic¬ 
tion of the Parlfiishtas* Tlie change in the position 
and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find 
them in the Sittras^ and such as w'c find them ngain 
ill the Pariiishtas, has been rapid and decisive* The 
men who could write such works were aware of their 
owTi Tveakness, and Imd probably fluficred many de¬ 
feats. The world around /liem was moving in a new 
direction, and the old Vedic age died away in ira* 
potent twaddle*/ 

Considerations like those, in addition to what wc 
found before in inquiring into the age of K:\tyfiyana, 
tend to fix the Sfltra period, as a phnsc in the literary 
history of fndia, as about contemporaneous with the 
first rise of Buddliism; and they would lead us to 
recognise in the PariSisbtas the exponents of a later 
age, that had witnessed the Iriiimphs of Buddhisinl 
and the tempomry decay of Brahmanic learning andl 
power. The real politicid tr inioph of Buddhism dates 
from A^ka and his council, about the middle of the 
third century u.u.fand while most of the Vedic SAtras 
belong to this and the preceding centuries, none of 
the Parisishtas were probably written before that time* 

Before the Council of rAlalipiitni. the Buddhists 
place, indeed, 300 years of lluddliist history, but that 
history \va.s clearly supplied from their own heads and 
not from authentic documents* Buddhism, up to the 
time of A^ka, was but ooo out of many sects esta¬ 
blished In India* There had been as yet no schism, 
but only controversy, such as tv© find in the Brah- 
inanas themselves between different schools and pur- 
tic's. There were as yet no Bruhiniins us opposed to 
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Zlmddliists^ in. tlio later sense of the word. No sepatH’^ 
tion had as yet taken place., and the greatest reformers 
at the time of Buddha were Teforming Brahmans. This 
is acknowledged in the Buddhist writings, though 
they probably were not written down before Atoka's 
Council* But even then Buddha is represented as 
the pupil of tJie Brahmans, and no slur is cast on the 
gods and the songs of the Veda. Buddha, according 
to his own canonical biographer, learned the Big^ 
veda and was a proficient in all the branches of 
Brahinanic lore* His pupils were many of them 
Brahmans, and no hostile feeling against the. Brah¬ 
mans finds nttemnee in the Buddhist Canon. This 
forms a striking contrast with the sacred literature of 
the Jains* The Jains, though supposed to have made 
their peace with the IJroliinans, yet in their sacred 
works, au'ittcn ton'ards the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury treat their opponents wiih marked disrespect- 
Their great hero Vahftvirrt, though at first conceived 
by a Brahman woman, is removed from lier womb 
aud truusferred to the womb of a Kshatriya woman, 
for surely," ns Sakko (Ludm) saysS “such a thing 
as this has never happened lu pist, happens not in 
present, nor wilt happen in future time, that au 
Arlmt, a Chakravnrti, a Baladeva, or a Vasudeva 
should be born in a low caste family, a servile fiimily, - 
a degraded family, a poor family, a mean fhmilj% a 
iK^ggur’s fiimily, or a Bnihman's family; but, on the 
contrary, in all time, past, present, and to come, nri 
Arhat, a Chakravarti, a ’Shisudcvn, receives birth in 
a noble fumily, an lionourablc family, a royal family, 
a Kshatriya family, as in the family of Ikahvftkti, or 
the llarivau&a, or some such family of pure descent*" 

^ XAlpA-fluitrn, p. 
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^ow tills IS mere party insolcncci in tlic 

fifth centiirv a.d., ivhen the liralimons, ns & party, 
were re-establishing their liierarclucal swny» Nothing 
of the kind is to be found in the cnnonical books of the 
Fkuddhists* Buddha had his opponents, and aniong 
them chiefly the Tlrthakas j but so bad all eminent 
sages of whom tve read in the Brahmanaa* But l^nddlia 
hud also his friends and foUowei's, and they likeirisc 
were BiYihinans and Hishis; some of them accepted 
his doctrines, not excluding tlie abolition of caste, 
^^^ddhisrn, in its original form, wu5 only a mod ifica¬ 
tion of lirEilinmnism. It grew up slowly and iiiipcr- 
ecptibly, and its very founder could hardly Imve been 
aware of the final results of hia doctrines- Before 
the time that Buddhism became u jiolitical power ic 
had no lilstory, no chronology, it hurdl)^ had a name- 
AVe hear nothing of Buuddhas in the Bmhmaiias, 
though we meet there with doctrines decidedly Bud¬ 
dhistic. The historical existence of Buddhism be- 
glna with Asoka, and the only way to fix the renl 
date of Asoka is by connecting him witli Chandi'U- 
^gupta^ Ids second predecessor, the Saudrocottus of 
the Greeks. To try to fix it according to the early 
Buddhist chronology would be as hopeless as fixing 
the date of Alexander according to the chronology of 
the Puriliias, 

Jt is possible to discover in the decaying literature 
of Vedic Brahmanism the contemporaneous rise of a 
new religion, of Buddhism. Every attempt to go 
beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmans into harmony has proved a failure. 

I he reason, 1 believe, is obvious. The J3rahmans had 
a kind of vague chronology In the difierent capitals of 
their coiintiy. They remembered the names of their 
kings, and they endeavoured to rcmLmber the years 
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of tlieir rcigns» But to note tlic year in which an 
intlivhlualj such us Gautama ^^tlkyuainha, was born, 
liowevcr famous he may have been in his own neigh* 
bourhood or even in more distant Parislmds, would 
have entered as little into their thoughts as the 
Komans, or even the Jews, thought of preserTp'Ing the 
date of the birth of Jesus before he had become the 
founder of a religion, Buddha’s immediate followers 
may have recollected and handed down, by oral com* 
munication^ the age at which Buddha died ^ tlic age 
of his disciples too may have been recollected, to¬ 
gether With the names of some local Ulljas who 
patronised Buddha and his friends; but ricvcft until 
the adoption of Buddhism ns tiie state religion by 
Asokn, could them have been any objcfct in connect¬ 
ing the lives of Buddha and his disciples with the 
chronology of the Solar or Lunar f^ynasties of India* 
’When, at the time of Asoka, it became necessary to 
give an account of the previous history of Buddhism, 
the chronology then adopted for the early centuries 
of that faith wiiS necesaarily of a purely theoretical 
kind* We possess more than one system of Bud¬ 
dhist chronology, but none of them can be considered 
authentic ivnth regard to the times previous to Ak>ka, 
the second successor of Cliundragupta* There is ihe 
system of tlie Southern Buddhists, framed in Ceylon; 
there are the various systems of the Northern Bud¬ 
dhists, prevalent in Nepivl, Tibet, and Chinn; and the 
system of the ruHlnas, if system it cun be called, in 
Tvhich ^iikya. is made the father of his father, and 
grandfather of his son* To try to find out which of 
these chronologiciil systems is the most plausible 
seems useless, and it can only make confusion worse 
confounded if we attempt a combi nation of tJie 
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three, Jt lifis been usual to prefer the dironolo^ of 
Ceylon, ivhicli places Tjuddba^a death lu 543 
I?ut the principal argument in favour of this date is 
extremely weak. It is said that the feet of tiic Cey¬ 
lonese era being used as an era for practical purposes 
speaks in favour of its correctness. This may be 
true with regard to the times after the reign of 
iVk>ka. In historical times any em, however fabu¬ 
lous its beginning, will be practically useful; but no 
conclusion can be drawn from this, its later use, as to 
the correctness of Its beginning. As a conventional 
era, that of Ceylon may be retained, but liritil new 
evidence can be broiiglit forward to substantiate tJie 
authenticity of the early liisCory of Unddliism as told 
by the Ceylonese priests, it would be rash to use 
the dates of the Southern Iluddhists as a corrective 
standard for those of the Northern liuddhists or of 
the Krahmans, Each of tliese chronologic<d systems 
must be left to itself. They start fwm different pro- 
misca, and necessarily arrive at different results. 
The Northern Buddhists founded their chronolog}"^ 
on a re|)orted propliecy of Buddha, tliat a thousand 
yours after his death his doctrines would roach the 
Northern countries.’*^ Buddhism was definitely in- 
troduced into China in the year 61 a*i>. ; hence the 
Chinese fis tlic date of Buddtia^s death about one thou¬ 
sand years anterior to the Christian era. The varia¬ 
tions of the date, according to different Chiae-se au¬ 
thorities, are not considerable, and may easily be 
explained by the uncertainty of the time at vrhich 
Buddliism found its way successively" into the various 
countries north of India, and at last into China, 

’ Ijifipcn, Inilian AntTf|aitic3, ii, [n dS- Stlticrnor, Jllulnnnca 
Asiutiqucd, i. 
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Besides 950 or 949 vAxlch are t]ie usual Oates 
assigned to Buddha’s death hj Chinese authorities, 
we juEijr mention the years 1130, 1045, 767, for each 
of wliich the Game chum has been set up» Ihe 
year 1130 rests on the authority of Tchao-clii, os 
quoted by Matouaniin In the annals of the Sout’ 
Fabian, also, srems to have kno^m this dote; for, 
according to his editor, he placed the dcoth of Buddha 
towards the beginning of the djniasfy Tcheu, and 
fills, according to Chinese chronology, took place in 
1122.^ In another place, however, Fahinn, speaking 
of the spreading of Buddhism towards the north, places 
this e^’ciit 300 years after Buddha’s Kirv&na, or in 
the reign of the Emperor Phing-Wang. As this ern* 
peror reigned 770—720, Fahhin would seem to have 
dated the Nir^Ana somewhere between 1070 and 
1030. The date 767 rests on the authority of Ma- 
touaidln^^ From Tibetan boots no less tiian fourteen 
elutes have been collected ^; and the Chinese pilgKms 
wIjo visited India found it impossible to lix on any 
one date as established on solid evidence. The list of 
the thirty-three Buddhist palriarchs, first published 
by Ikhnusat (M^iunges Asiatiques, k p. 113), gives 
the date of their deaths from Clmkla^mouui, who 
died 950 &.c., to Souimeng, who died 713 a.d^, and 
bears, like CYcrything Chinese, the character of the 
most exact clironological accuracy. The first link, 

^ Lassen, ii. ^53. Fouemus, Tcljpr Kol Tii, y. ni* 

^ Foucjiii*, 1, c. note MinintiniGiipa by Stan, Jnlkn. 
a Xeumtjiiti, ZcilKlirift fur dtu Kiind« dfi^ilorgcnknilefl, il. 1 17 ? 

L-e*in>n, iu o 4 » , 

* PpucAux, 1. ActorJifig (o Klopfotli Milouanam pLott# 

BuJiihi 6S8 10 609- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» C»oiaB, Tibeian Grommur, p. 199—^201- Tboy stc: 2 ■^ 2 ^, 2144, 

2139, 2134, tfllO, 1060, Stf4, 882, 890, 88(, TS2, 6 j3, oTO, 
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Iiowevcr, in tliislong chain of ptitrinrchs Is of donhtful 
qlinmcfer, ani] tlie lifeJime of Uuddini) from 1029 to 
950j rests only on his own prophecy, that a ilillennium 
would elapse from Ins death to the conversion of 
CJnnap thercforei Buddha vvas a true prophet he 
711 list have lived about 1000 a.Cp, and this date once 
established, cvci^'thln^ else had to give Avay before 
it* Time Niigfirjumij called by the Chinese jNilga 
Ivoshuna, or Loung-chou, is placed in their own tradi¬ 
tional chronology, wlduh they borrowed from the Bud¬ 
dhists in Northern India, 400 years after the Nirvilna** 
The Tibetans assign the aame date to lum,^ In the 
list of the patriarchs, however, he occupies the four¬ 
teenth place, and dies 738 years after Buddha. The 
twelfth patrlafeli, Jlaning (Pera Bodhlsatva), is tra¬ 
ditionally placixl by the Chinese ;^00 years after 
Buddha. In the list of the patriarchs he tlics GIB 
years after the NirvAno» 

But If in this manner tiie Btartiiig 7 point of the 
Northern Buddhist chronology turns out to be merely 
hypothetical, based as it is on a prophecy of Buddha, 
it wllTbo dlfhcuU to avoid the same conclusion with 
regard to the date assigned to Buddhe^^s death by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Bunn ah and other coun¬ 
tries which received their canonical hooks from Cey¬ 
lon. The Ceylonese possess a trustworthy and intel¬ 
ligible chronology begvmilng with the year LGl b*c.® 
Before that time their chronology is traditional, and 
full of absurdities. According to Professor Lassen, 
wc ought to suppose tliat the Ceylonese, by some 

' Lassen, ii. Bumouf, InlnH^ucMit^n, i. \k a. lit. 

^ As dicjr place VajuinitTa more thnn tOO after Budcllin, the 
dnCc fiir Kagurjunn ought to Le about 4J0. 

* Tumour, Exaiuinotien of the Pali Aanali, 

JouniiLl cf ibe A^ioiic Socidf of DcngiU, vl. 
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means or others were in poascfsion of the right date 
of TSudJha’a death; tind ns there was a j^rophccy 
of Buddha, that Vijnya ehaiild land in Cc)'lon on the 
same day on wliicli he himself entered the Xirvina/ 
we are further ai^ked to believe that the Ceylonese 
historians placed tlie founder of the Vijayun dynasty 
of Ceylon in tiie year ij43, in accordance with their 
sacred chronology. We are not told, liowevcr, 
tlirongli what channel the Ceylonese could have re¬ 
ceived their informtition as to tlic exact date of 
Jhnldha^s death, and although Professor Lassen's hy¬ 
pothesis would be extremely convenient, and lias 
lieen acquiesced in by most Sanskrit scholars, it 
would not be honest were wc to conceal from our¬ 
selves or from others that tlie first and most impor¬ 
tant link in the Ceylonese, as wdl as in the Chinese 
chronolog}', is cstremely weak* All we know' for 
certain is, that the Ceylonese had an historical chn> 

’ MriljavAtiso, p. -Ifi, TIaa ]qiibS.vaTva wriitcc ia Pati by 
MjiTiiftniinjm* II* wru a pri«i onrl uncle of Lin|f Dii.^nbi.-ll>^ya or 
iJliLLtuRtMio, who rcigflpJ /rtun *+li, to 477* MLiljunniufi mAjJg uso 
of earlier IjUroriea, nnd irientionfl omong tbom tho UipAVaniiu 
Tbi« work, atao called Mahivaniji, atid writltn in Palt, i« nuppnxtl 
to be Jsiill in ciibttnce, and carries the liidtory lo ihc mgn of 
jlIaiid'ieTja, wba died *■ ix 302* liTaliiin^a, thougL ht Jiird 
mario than n hnndoxl yesra oft«!r dpaih* dots not eerm 

to ha™ carried the luatory nmrli farther. His work cttdj w ilk 
the accoufil of ALiEbaseiia"'* reigri. It terminate* *EUi llio 4^lb rgreo 
O'f ibc 3"til chapter of wLot is now kaown as Use MaJ’iuraniu, and 
it ii^ only from copjeettire that Tiinsoar, lha editor and traoiiiatoe 
of rlic firai 3S rlmptera of iho hljihurans^nji ajoribrs the end of 
tho 37tli, and the whoie of the 3Sib dinpler* to ibo pen of Ma¬ 
li iknaota. Jltali^ikmaa arork wm mfterwnrda coritlniicd by dif- 
f(.Tt;nt writers. It now eonststa of 100 cbnplens and eaxries ibo 
history of Ceylon lo the middln of Use Ifiili eentury. lie ii 
likewise the nuibor of a comim utaty on bii own work, whluTi 
eninnicninTy ends at tbg .tftili verse of ibc 37lb cbmptrr. 
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nology after the year 161 n.C,, that Js to say^ long 
before tlie Brahmans or Baddhists of the North airi 
siioiv anything hut tnvdUion, If, then, the exact 
Ceylonese chronology begins with 161 n. c., it is but 
reasonable to suppose that there existed in Ceylon 
a traditional native chronology extending beyond 
that date j and that, at all events, the first coiiqticst 
of Ceylon, the establishment of the first dynasty, had 
some date, wliether true or fidse, assigned to it in the 
annals of the country- f the founder of the 

first dynasty, means Omqn^st, and such a person 
moat likely never existed. But bis name and fame 
belong to Ceylon ; and even the latest traditions have 
never connected him with the Buddhist dynasties of 
India. He Is called in the Mahavansa, the son of 
Sinlmbiihu, the sovereign of Jalla (supposed to be a 
subdivision of ilagadlui, near the Gundaki river), and 
he is connected by a miroculous genealogy with tlie 
kings of Banga (Bengal) and ICalinga (Northern 
Circai's), but not witli the Buddhist dynasties of 
JIagadha* The only trace of Buddhism that can be 
discovered in the legends of Vijaya consists In the 
fact that Ills head, and the heads of hia seven hundred 
companionB, were shaved when they were sent adrift 
in a ship that was ultimately to bring them to Ceylon. 
But tbe author of the llahuvanki takes care to say 
that this shaving of their heads was part of the pun¬ 
ishment inflicted on Vijayn. by hia father, who, when 
asked by the people to execute his own son for miiii- 
berlcss acts of fraud and violence, [ireferred to send 
him and Ins coin panions ad rift on the ocean, after their 
heads had been shaved. Supposing then that before 
Dnsbtagfimani, i. e. beforo 161 n-c., the Ceylonese 
]>ossesscd a number of royal nauiea, and that by as- 
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Signing to tacli of them a more or I«3S fubulous reign^ 
they lifid Arrived ot the yeur 543 as the probtible 
date of the Conquest, wo can well understand how, 
under the influence of the later buddhists, exactly the 
same fhitig took place in Ceylon which took place 
in China. Various temples in Ceylon had their le¬ 
gends, by which their first foundation was ascribed 
to BuddJm liiinselh Hence the Mahavansa liegins 
with relating three miraculotis visits vvliich iJuddhu, 
during his lifetime, paid to Ceylon» At that time, 
however, it is said that Ceylon was still inhabited by 
Yaksbas. If thus the very earliest history of ibo 
island bad been brought in connection with UudJha, 
it is hut natural that some sanction of a similar kind 
should have been thought necessary wUli regard to 
the Conquest. A prophecy was, therefore, invented. 

The ruler of the world, Huddha,” so says the 3fidif^- 
vanfo, having eonfurred blesi^inga on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable Xir- 
vfvnn, seated on the throne on which Nirvana h 
achieved, in the midst of a great assembly, of devatus, 
the great divine sage addressed this celehnitcd in¬ 
junction to 6akra, who stood near him ■ '^Oiie 
the son of Sinhabhhiq king of the land of Lhlp, to- 
m 3 thcr with seven hundred officers of state, has 
fanded on Lanktl, Lord of Devas I my religion wilt 
be established in Lankit. On that account thoroughly 
protect, together with hb j-etiiiue, him and Lanka/ 
The devoted King of Devas Jiaving heard these in¬ 
junctions of the successor {of former Buddhiu), as¬ 
signed the protection of Lanka to the L^eva Ltpala- 
variia (Visfinu). He, in conformity to the conimand 
of Sflkra, instantly repaired to Lankii, tmd in the 
character of a prlvrhjaka (devotee) took hb station 
at the foot of a free. 
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With Vijayn at their head the wliolu par(y nji- 
proaehing hhn^ inquireJ, ‘ Pray, devotee, what land 
is this?' he replied^ ‘The land LanU,' Jlaviug 
thus spoken, lie blessed them by Bprinkling water on 
them out of his jug, aod having tied (charmed) 
threads on their arms, departed through the air.” 

At the end of the preceding chapter, the date of 
the event is still more accurately fixed. This 
prince named Vijayii/' we read there, “ v%djo had then 
atUiliied the wisdom of experience, landed In the di¬ 
vision Ttiinjfaparni of this land Lanki\ on the day 
that the successor of fonner Buddhas reclined jn the 
arbour of the two delightful sal-treca, to attain Ivir- 
vfina.“' In this iimnner the conquest of Ceylon was 
invested with a religious ebnraeter, and at the same 
time a connection was established between the tra¬ 
ditional chronology of Ceylon and the sacred in story 
of Buddha. If Buddha was a true prophet, tlic Cey^ 
lonese argue quite rightly tiiat he tnust have died in 
the year of the Conquest, or 543 b.c. 

This syuchronism once cstablUhed, it became ne- 
ce&sary to accommodate to it, as well as possible, the 
rest of the legendary history of the Buddhists. It con¬ 
tained hut few historical elements previous to Anoka's 
Council, but that council had again to be connected 
"with the historj' of Ceylon, ^^oka waa the cotem^ 
porary of J^^^'^dnitmpriya Tiahya, King of Ceylon. 
This king adopted 13uddhism, and made it, like Ak^ksi, 
the state religion of the island. Kow, according to 
the traditional chronology of Ceylon, iJe^iiiiAjapriya 
Ti&ii}-a came to the throne 236 years after the landing 
of Vijaya', and he reigned forty years (S07—267 b.c.) 
He w'as intimately connected with A&oka, as we sIiqU 

* Mu1juv»u$oi, Pn;f, l'. lii. 
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s<^c, and it was necessary that tlic same interval 
which in the historical traditioris of Ceylon separated 
DevAnflmpriya Tisliya from Vijaya ^liould separate 
A^olca from Buddlisn This was achieved in the foh 
lowing manner r One Aktka is 5up[>05cd to have 
come to tlie throne ninety years after Buddha, and 
a council (the second^ as it was ealJefl) is supposed 
to have taken place in the tenth year of his reigrj, 
or just one hundred years after Buddha^ At that 
second council a prophecy was uttered that in 118 
years a calamity would befall the Binldbist religion. 
This refers to the rcigti of the ao-ealled second Afeoka, 
who was nt first a great enemy to religion, Now 
the first A&oka is represented to have reigned 18 
years after the Council (100 anno Buddhaj)^ and if 
wc cast up these 118 years, the 22 years of Akoku’^s 
sons, the 22 years of the Nine, the 24 years' uf 
Chuudragiipto, the 2S }'ear3 of i^indu^ani, and the 4 
years which elapsed' before ASoka's inauguration*, 
we find that ASoka^a inauguration would fall just 
f 113 years after the second Council, 218 years after 
\ Buddlia, or 325 B,C, The Council of this real 
Asoka was held in the 17th year of Ins reign, op 235 
after Buddha, Jfahendra, the son of Ak)ka> pro¬ 
ceeded to Ceylon in the next year, or 236 years alter 
Buddhn i and in this manner the arrival of Mahendra 
in Ceylon^ and the inauguration of BevilnAmpriyji 
Tisliya as King of Ceylon, are brougiit together in 
the same year. Jt is true that in onler to achieve 
this, it has become necessary to add a first A^ka^, 

' Not thirty-four ycam, w prinicd in the BlnhJiTJUiso- Soo 
Lnsaeiit it- 62. u. 

* As. Bes. xjf. p, 1G7, 

• This firtrt A^kii ij culks] KntaAjkOj i niittie wliivli it would be 
too bold to pjcjilulit as iho cbronolDgiral Aiota. 
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of w}joiii tlie Nortliern Buddliists know notVing; it 
liiia become neceasafy to udiuit niiotber Jlogffali- 
putfo, mid aiiotlier Council^ nil equally iin^mowii ex* 
cept in the tniditioiml clironologry oi Ceylon, llio 
Korthern Buddhists know but one Asoka, the grand¬ 
son of Clniridrflgtjpta; they know but one Council, 
besides tlie Assembly hnincdktely following on the 
death of Buddha, viz. the Council of Batallputra 
under Dhannil^kn, and this they place 110 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvina*‘ i*iiulola, a eon tern ixirary 
of Buddha, was seen as an old man by A&oka, But 
who was to contradict the Ceylonese historians? "f hey 
possessed, what the Buddhists of ilagadha did not 
possess, a history of their island and their sovereigns* 
They valued historical chronology for its own sake, 
forming an exception in this rcsi>ect to all other 
nations of ladia* They were a colony, and like most 
Colonies, they valued the traditions of the past* f he 
Buddhists of llagadba, as far as we arc able to 
judge, preserved but a few historical recollections, 
frequently in the form of propheeit 2 s, which they 
afterwards forced into the loose frame of the BnJi- 
ttiuiilc chronology. The Buddhists ol Ceylon did not 
borrow the outlines of their history either from the 
Brahmans or from the Buddhists of Magadha; and 
this is a point %vhicli has never been auiheientiy 
coTisidered. Their outlines of history ware not con¬ 
structed originally in order to iiold file Buddhist 
traditions of the 2v'ortb. They may have been 
sligluiy modified, so ag to avoid glaring inconsisten- 


' I» iomc inirtnnceEs lhat iatt i® ehang^d lo 200 A. a,, ty 
meansf of a react ion cxuivU^:^ by tlie btcnUurc wi" Ceylon on 
l]n3 chronology of tlit CoDtiacnUiil JJmldliiit?. Buriiotif, Intrtwluc- 
tion, p. 4S6. orft* 
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clcs between the profane hiatoiy of Ceylon miJ the 
eacred hUtory of Boddhlsint I3ui there 13 evideiico tQ 
show that, on the other hand, the hiatorleal Legendij of 

]\Ia^adha had to yield much more considerably,_tlio 

fmnicra of the final chronology finding it itn[Ki 33 ihle 
to Ignore the annals of their island and the reigns of 
their iinclent half-fiibulous kings. Thu clironology 
of the ilalntvansii is a coinpromise between the cliro- 
nolpgy of Ceylon and that of Magadhn, hut the latter 
was the more pliant of the two* There is nothing 
to prove that tljc lerminus a f/ua of the chronology of 
Ceylon,^the date of Vijaya^s landlng^was borrow-cd 
from the North* There were Buddhist traditions 
connecting Vijaya’a landing with the death of Bud¬ 
dha, but the tlftte 543 n* c* Is never found in the 
sacred chronology of Buddhism, before it was bor¬ 
rowed from the profane chronology of Cey lon* There 
were similar, and, as k would seem, better founded 
traditions, connecting Duv4uilmpriyi\ Tishyawith the 
great Ak»ka; but tlie date of Devilnainpriya Tishya 
was not determined by the date of the great A^oka, 
nor WJ 19 the date of A^ka’s Council, as UO after 
Bnddho, accepted in Ceylon* On the contrary, the 
interval behvton Vljaya and DcvanAinpriya Tishyit 
was allowed to retnain as it stood in tlie Ceylonese 
imnale, and the Buddhist traditions were stretched in 
order to suit that interval. An intermediato Asoka 
and an intennediate Council were admitted, which 
iverc iinkriow7i to the A'orthern Buddhrstj^. The'i>n>* 
phccy thot NilgArjuimshonld live 400 years after Bud¬ 
dha', had been altered by the Chinese iio m to suit 
their chronology\ They placed ium 800 years after 


• A?i, Hen. XI. 5I3. 
T 
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Butlillia* In like miinner the CSeyloncae liuddhlstaj 
linving fixed BuddKa*s death at 543 u.C., changed the 
traditional date of NAgarjmia from 4f>0 to 500 after 
Buddha*' All this is constructive chronology, and 
whether we follow tlie Cliinese or Ceylonese date of 
Buddha, we inuat always remember that in both the 
ientiituis d quo is purely hypothetical. This docs not 
interfere with the correctness of minor details, such 
as the number of years assigned to each king, and in 
particular the chronological distance between certain 
events* These may have formetl part of popular 
tmdltion, long before any system of chronology was 
established* A very old man, Pindola, was repre¬ 
sented in a popular legend to have been a eon tem¬ 
porary both of Buddha and of Dharmak>ka. Hence 
the interval between the fcnin Jer and the royal patron 
of Buddhism would naturally be fixed at about 100 
years* Tliis is a tnidition which may be used for 
historical purjMsea* Again, when we ace that a date 
like that of Nftg&rjuna fixed in the North of India at 
<100 after Buddha, is altered to 800 and 500, so as to 
suit the requirements of two different systems of 
chronology, we may feel iiielUied to look upon the 
unsystematic date as the most plausible* But in 
order to make Use of such indications we must first 
of all esniblish a and this can only lie found 

iu Chaudragupta, Everything in Indian ulimnology 
dLqx^nds o n the date of Chand ragu pta. * Chandragu pta^ 
was the grandfather of A&oka, and the contemporary 
iif Seleucua Nicator* Now, according to Chinese 
chronology, jVfioka would have lived, to waive minor 


• TuTit'Cniri ExitTnmRlioa of faomtt polata of ButldUUt Cliro- 
ji Jimriial of the *S* B.* y , 530* Lu.-^riji H. 58, 
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dlfflTcnccs, 850 or 750 BkC.^ according to Ceylonese 
clironologyj 315 n-c- Either of these datc^ ia im¬ 
possible! because it docs not agree with the clirono- 
logy of Greece, and hetice both the Gluuesc and 
Ceylonese dates of Buddha’s death must be given up 
as equally valueless for historical colculationiS. 

There is but one means through which the history 
of India can be connected with that of Greece, and 
its chronology be reduced to its proper limits* 
Although we look in vain in the literature of the 
llnihmansor Buddhists for any allusion to Alexander's 
conquest, and although it is impassible to identify 
any of the historical events, related by Alexander’s 
companions, with the historical traditions of India, 
one name has fortunately been preserved by classical 
writers who describe the events immediately follow* 
ing Alexander's conquest, to form a connecting link 
between the history of the East and the West, This 
is the name of Sandracottus or Sandroeyptus, the 
Sanskrit Chandrogupta* 

We learn from classical writers, Justin, Arrian, 
Dlotlorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Cur tins and Plu- 
Tarch, that in Akxander^s time there was on the 
Ganges a powerful king of the name of Xaiidmmes, 
and that soon after Alc3tander’s invasion, a new empire 
was founded there by Saudmcoltus or Sandrocyptus* 
Justin says; “Sandracottus gave liberty to India 
after Alexander's retreat, but soon converted the name 
of liberty into servitude after hU success, subjecting 
those whom iie had rescued from foreign, dominion to 
his own authority. This prince u-as of humble origin, 
but was called to royalty by the power of the gods j 
for, having oftended Alexander by his impertinent Ian- 
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"ungCj^ lie \v(i» orderetl to bo put to tlentb, and eacnpcd 
only by flJgh t, Fat igued wi th h is jou rn ey he lay down 
to rest, when a lion of large siise came and licked off 
the sweat tlmt poured from him with his tongue, and 
retired without doing him any harm. The prodigy 
inspired him with ambitious hopes, and coHecting 
bands of robbers he roused the Inflians to rebellion. 
When he prepared for war against the captains of 
Alexander, a wnld elephant of enonnoua sisie ap¬ 
proached liim, and received lum on his back as if ho 
had been tamed, lie was a distinguished general and 
a brave soldier. hJaving thus acquired power, Sandra- 
cottus reigned over India at the time when Seleueus 
was laying the foimdution of his great ness, and Seleucus 
enteretl into a treaty with him, and settling affairs on 
the side of India directed his march against Antl- 
gonus,” “ 

IJeaides this we may gather from classical writers 
the following statements, bearing on Xandrames and 
Sandroeyptus i ** When Alexander tnnde inquiries 
about the interior of India, he was told that beyond 
the Indus there was a vast desert ofl 2 (or 11, accord¬ 
ing to CUrdus,) days" journey, and that at the farthest 
borders thereof mn the Gitnges. Beyond that river, 
he was told, the Prasii {PiAohyns) dwelt, and the Gan- 
garidte. Their king was named Xandmmee, who could 
bring into the field 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 
ehuHots, ami 4,000 (or 3,000, Curtius,) elephants. 
Alexander who did not at fn*9t believe this, inquired 
from King Poriis whether tliia account of the power 


' P1utnri;lj, Vila Ak-Jt, c. sajfl ihnt Snndroi.\iULJS saw 

Attrxanilitr 'when lie woft n fiiifnWufy. 

* .Tiutini Hist. Philipp. Lib. xt, cnp. tv. 
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of Xatidrntiica was true ; iind be wus told by Porus 
that it was true, but that the king was but of mean 
and oliscure extraction, accounted to be a IwirliePs 
son; that the qtieen, however, had fallen iri love with 
the barber, had uiurdored her husband, and that 
the kingdom had thus devolved ujion Xandrames^.**' 1 
Quintus Curt]us says^, that the father of Xaudrames 
had murdered the king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into his power and 
put them to deatli; that after their exteriuinatlon he 
begot the son who was then king, and who, more 
worthy of his father's condition than his oivn, was 
odious and contemptible to his subjects." LStmbo 
adds^, t hat tlie capital of the Pmsn was called Pali- 
bothra, situated at the contluence of the Ganges and 
another river,” which Arrian * specifies as the Eran- 
nobotts. Their king, besides Ills birth-name, had to take 
tho name of the city, and w'aa called the Pallbothrian. 
This was the case with Sandraoottus to whom ilcga- 
sthenes was sent frequently. It was the same king with 
whom Seleuctia Nicator contracted an aliiance, ceding 
to him the country beyond the Indus, and receiving in 
its stead 500 elephants.^ ilegasthenes visited his court 
several times and tlie same king, as Plutarch says', 


I Pi^xloriis Sicaliai, xvih 9rit. Tbe etateniout iiiFhatn Dibhotb, 
p. I57t>* ihatPornfl wes tbe Boti of « btu-ber, rcpcmtcMl bj Libnriiiui^ 
torn. ii. 632^ « evlclcallj a. Plutareh, Vitft Alwumdri, 

C. 62, »pcii1» of SOjOOO tiojTSLV cttiHola^ a»d 6,000 eJ{i|ifa 4 jait 4 i. 

■ Quinttig Ciirtiiu; ix. 2, 

■ SlrabOk 3EV, 1. 36* 

* Arrian, Iniiloi, x, 

“ Strobes S'"- 2. 9. 

^ Arrioit, Kxpttl. v, C, IndicJV v. 3* 

^ llulnrch, Vila AUxanJrl, 62* 
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traversed Iiidiu with an tiTiny of 600,000 iimn, and 
coiiq\iered the whole/' 

These aceomita of the elassical i\Titera contain a 
numl»er of distinct statements which could leave very 
little doubt as to the king to whom they referred. 
Indian hiatorians, it is true, arc generally so vague 
and so much given to e^taggemtion, that their kings 
are ail veTy" much alike, cither ail biack or all brlgiit- 
liut nevertheless, if there ijvcr was such a king os tiie 
king of the Prasii, an usurper, residing at Ffttaliputra, 
called Sandrocyptua or Sandracottus, it is hardly 
possible that he should not be recognized in the hi:?- 
Torical traditions of India. ’ There is in the liota of 
the kings of India the name of Chandragupta, and the 
resemblance of this name with the name of Sandm- 
cotfua or Sandrocyptus was first, I believe, pointed 
out by Sir 'VVillium Jones/ Wilford, Professor Wilson, 
and Professor Paasen have afterwards added further 
evidence in confirmation of Sir W» Joneses conjecture i 
and although other scholars, and particularly il. 
Troyer, in bis edition of the Pfljataranginl, have 
raised objections, ive shall see that the evidence in 
favour of the ideotity of Chandragupta and Sandro- 
cyptus is such as to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
It is objected tiiat the Greeks called the king of the 
jx>werfuJ empire beyond the Indus, Xandretme^^ or 
Kow the lost name is evidently o mere 
nijsspeilmg for Xandrames, and tliis Xandrames is not 
the same as Siindiaeottua, Xandnames, if ive under¬ 
stand the Greek accounts rightly, is the predecessor 
of Chandragupta or rather the last king of the empire 
conquered by Sundracottus, If, however, It should be 


it:si;ilic Kcfienrclica, vmL 
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maintjiiiiedf tlmt these two tinmes were mtended for 
one and the same king', the explanation would still be 
very easy. For Chandragupta (the protected of the 
moon), ia Hisocalled Chandra', the Moon j andChandro- 
mus, in Sanskrit, la a aynonyme of Chandm, Xandni* 
ines, however, was no donbt infen (led os different 
t'roij] Chandragupta, XandnioiGa must have been 
king of the i^'rasli before Sandrncottus, and during 
the time of AlexandcFs wars. If this Xandrames is 
the same as the last XanJa, tlie agreement between 
the Greek nccoimt of bis mean extraction, and the 
Hindu account of Nanda being a ohdra, would be 
very striking. It is not, however, quite clear whether 
the same person is meant in the Greek and Hindu 
aocounts. At the time of AlexaiidcFs luYasion 
Sandraeottus was very young, and being obliged to 
Hy before Alexander, whom he had offended, it is 
Siud that he collected bands of robbers, and with their 
help succeeded in cstublishing the freedom of India. 
Plutarch says distinctly that Sandraeottus reigned 
soon after, that is, soon after Xandrames, and wc 
know from Justin, that it was Sandraeottus, and not 
Xandrames, who waged wars with the captains of 
Alcxatidei'* Another objection against the identihea* 
tion of Cbandraguptn and Sandraeottus was the site 
of their respective capitals. The capital of Chandm- 
giipta, Pdtaliputra, was no doubt the sameas t he Pali- 
botlira of Sandracottu?, the modern Patna. lint ex¬ 
ception was taken on the ground that Patna is tiot 
situated near the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Spne or Erannoboas, where the ancient Palibothra 
stood. This, however, has been explained by a change 

' Wilson's noic.-i on the I^laElru [v 132. 
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in tlie bed of the river* Sono, whicli is csUiblishod on j 

the best geographical evidence. 1 

Tliere are several points on which the histories of 
Chandmgupta and Sandmeottus ngree completely. . 

Sandracottus founded a new empire at Palibothra* | 

Chnndragtipta was the founder of a new dynasty, the | 

Maui^W at riUrtljputro, Sandracottus gainetl the . 

throne by collecting bands of robbers. Chandiugupta I 

did the Hanie. Sandracottus was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods and by prodigies. So was 
Chandmgnpfn, although the prodigy related by Jus- 
tin ia not exactly the same as the prodigies related 
by Hindu authors. So far, therefore, there is 
nothing in the Greek: accounts that is not oonfirmed 
hy Hindu tradition. That there should be a great 
deal more in Hindu tradition than was known to the 
Greeks is but natural, particularly ns many of the 
Hindu stories were evidently invented at a later time 
and with a certain object. As the grandson of Chun^ 
dragupta was the great patron of the Buddhists, 
attempts were naturally made by Buddhist vvriters to 
prove that Chandraguptn belonged to the same race 
us J hid dim; wjule on the other hand the Brahman ic 
nT:tors would be no less fertile in inventing Ihbles 1 

that would throw discredit on the ancestor of the 
Buddhist sovereigns of India, Some extracts from 
the WTitings of these hostile parties will heat show 

* The mme oC Tllmiryn eeciaa to Jare been knoiirn to ih* Greeks. | 

See Cunidn^lii&m, Joiurnjtl of the Aa. Soc. of H^ngal, ixiil. p. 6S0. 

Tkfl wooden lioDfPE iii wliicb tb* tribe of the Monels nrfi said 
to Imve may refer to the story of the ^laurj'is living In a 

furoat. See Miihursitisci^ p. xxxix. jj 

'Dio fftatcmcni of Wilfurd. (hat Alnur^a icoant in Sanskrit 
tlifl ulTaprinp uf jj bxrbi^r niul n ll^uJni-WOtnnUi Iias never been 
aiitheatkaleil. ! 


j 
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Ilow tins WAS nchicvcd^ In the Mahfivanso^ we read : 
“ KalA^soko Iind ten sons; those brothers ^coTijointty) 
ruled the empire righteously for twenty'two years. 
Subsequently there were nine brothers; they nho ac- 
conling to their seniority reigned for twenty-two 
yeors^ Thereafter the Brahman ChAnakko, in grati- 
tication of an irnplnoible hatred borne tow^iirda the 
ninth surviving brother^ called Dhana-nando, liaving 
put him to death, installed in the sovereignty over 
the whole of Jambudlpo, a descendant of the dynasty 
of Moriyan aovcrelgns, endowed with illustrious and 
beneficent attributes, and surnamed Chandagutto. lie 
reigned 24 (not 34) years/' 

The commentary on this passage adds the following 
details": “Subsequent to KAlAsokO| who paironiscil 
tho^ w'ho lield tlie second oonvocation, the royal line 
is stated to liave consisted of twelve monarchs to the 
reign of Dharnmasoko, when they (the priests) held 
the third convocation, KAlasoko's own sonsTvere ten 
brothers* Their names are sj>ocified in tlic Atthii- 
kiitiiA* The appellation of * the nine Nandes ^ origl- 
imtCB in nine of them bearing that patronymic title*' 

“ The AtthnkatbA of the Uttaravihuro priests sets 
forth tliat the eldest of these was of an extraction 
(maternally) not allied (Inferior) to the royal family; 
and that he dwelt in one of the prorinces^ j it gives 

* AtfLtiivgiiuo^ p* 21* Tim Pali ortUagraptij tns tmen jirtfrtrrwl 
in tlic folloffinfi; ejtUneUi. 

’ Mivtiiif., p. 38* 

^ it would Kem iha( ti]£ cl4e.il fotsof Akikft did not pu^tidpatd 
in tlic gcnor*! Edvernmcnl of tl>c connirf, but rectivvii n pro¬ 
vincial y ice-toy ally* Dut in the Bormc!^ hiaiGT^ it ia stated 
diitincily dm I tUc eldci^t son, nnnfed ]lhAdrn.^niit with 

nine of his brolhcrii dtiring a period of twLuiiy-tvro yenrii* 
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also tli^ liistoTy of the other nine* 1 also ivill give 
their hiatory succinctly, hut without prejutJlce to its 
perapicuityr 

“ In aforetime, during the conjoint ad min iat rat ion 
of the (nine) sons of KalAkiko, a certain ptovlncmi 
person appeared in tlie character of a marauder, 
and raising a considerable force, was laying the 
country waste by pillage* His people, who committed 
these depredatioua on towns, whenever a toivn might 
be sacked, Bclzed and compelled its omi Inhabitants ^ 

to cany the spoil to a wildernesa, and, there securing 
the plunder, drove them away. On a certain day, 
the l>andittL who were leading this predatory life 
having employed a daring, powerful, and enterprizing 
individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to 
the wilderness, making him carry the plunder. He 
who was thus associated with them, inquired t ‘ By 
what tneaiis do you find your livelihood V * Thou 
slave^ (they replied) ‘we arc not men who submit 
to the toils of tillage, or cattle tending. By a pro¬ 
ceeding precisely like the present one, pillaging towns 
and villages, and laying up stores of riches and grain, 
and providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy 
and other beverage, we (lass our lives jovially in ^ 

feasting and drinking*' On being told this, he " 

thought: ‘ 1 his mode of life of these thieves is surely 
excellent; shall I, also, joining them, lead a similar 
life and then said, ‘ I also will join yon, I will be- J 

come a confederate of yours. Admitting me mnong ' 

you, take me (in your marauding escurslona)*' 

They replying * siVdhu/ received him among them. 

On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town / 

which Was defended by well armed and vigilant inha^ 
bitmits. As soon as they entered the town the ijoople J 


t 
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rose upon md surrouiiddi them, and aeiauig their 
leader, and hewing him with a sw'ord, put him to 
death* T!ie robbers dispersing m all directions re- 
pired to, and reassembled in the wilderneaa. Dis¬ 
covering tliat he (their leader) bad been slain; and 
saying, ^ In bis death the eT^tlnetion of our prosperity 
is evideut' having been deprived of hinji under whoso 
control can the sacking of villages be tarried on ? 
even to remain here is imprudent ; thus our disunion 
and destruction are inevitable :* they resigned tliem* 
selvoa to desponding grief* The individuid above 
mentioned, approaching them, asked : ‘ What are yc 
weeping for?' On being unswered by them, *AVe arc 
lamenting the want of a valiant leader, to direct us 
in' the hour of attack and retreat in our village sacks/ 
Mn tliat case, my friends,^ (said he) ^ye need not 
make yourselves unhappy; if there be no other jjorson 
able to undertake that post, 1 can raj'^lf perform It 
for you: from henceforth give notfi thought about the 
matter/ This and more be said to them* They, 
relieved from their perplexity by this speech, joyfuUy 
replied '^sfldhu/ and conferred on him the post of 
chief* 

“ From that period proclaiming himseif tpbeNando, 
and adopting the course foljow'ed formerly (by his 
predecessor), he wandered about, pfilaglngthe country, 
llaving induced his brothers also to co-opemte with 
him, by them also be was supported in his marauding 
excursions. Subsequently assombimg his gang, ho 
thus addresaed them: ‘ My men I this ia not a career 
in which valiant men should be engaged; it is not 
worthy of such as we are ; this course is only (refitting 
base wretches. What advantage is there in [>ersever- 
iiig in this career, let us aim at supreme sovereignty ? ^ 
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They assented. On having received their ncquies- 
cence, attended by hia troops and equipped for war, 
he attacked a provincial town, calHzig upon (its in¬ 
habitants) either to acknowledge liim ns sovereign, or 
to give him battle^ They on receiving this demand all 
assembled, and having duly weighed the message, by 
sending an appropriate answer, formed a treaty of 
alHimce with them^ By this means reducing under 
his authority the people of Jambudlpo in grgat num* 
bers, be finally attacked PAtiiiputta' (the capital of 
the Indian empire), and usurping the sovereignty, 
died tiicrc a short time afterwards, while governing 
the empire. 

ilis brothers next succeeded to the empire in the 
order of their seniority* They altogether reigned 
twenty-two years. It was on this_ account that (In 
the Mahfivanso) it is stated that there 'were nine 
Kandoi 

“ Their ninth youngest brother was called Dlinna- 
nando, from his ijoiiig addicted to hoarding treasure. 
As soon as be >vas inaugurated, actuated by miserly 
desires the most inveterate, he resolved udihin him¬ 
self, ‘ It 13 proper that I should devote myself to 
hoarding tiieasure and collecting riches to tlie 
amount of eighty kotis, and superintending the trans¬ 
port thereof himself, and repairing to the banks of the 
Ganges, by moans of a barrier constructed of branches 
and leaves interrupting the course of the main stream, 
and forming a camd, he diverted Its waters into a 
different channel ^ and in a rock in the bed of the 

' Fa^nlipulm was iLtn governed by tJie joiingegt bod of 
Called Pii^amakL* amd lUe TDbtKT-klng, vrlia ftrAi cnUiJtl Itimself 
Nniiijat i» Bflid to ImvC nlgnai o. litoo Under ilia tiUft of 

UgraiM^aa. As. IIl'b. sx, p. ITo. 
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river having’cnUBCd a great excavation to be made, 
he buried the treasure there. Over this cave he kid 
a layer of atonea, and to prevent the admission of 
water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again 
he laid another layer of stones, and passing a stream 
of molten lead (oyer it), wbich made it like a solid 
rock, he restored the river to its former course. 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees, and stones, 
among other articles, he amassed further treasures, 
which he disposed of similarly. It is stated that he 
did so repeatedly. On this account wc cull this ninth 
brother of theirs, as he personally devoted himself to 
the hoarding of treasure, * Dhana-nando.* 

The appellation of * Jloriyan sovereigns ’ is de¬ 
rived from the aua|sicious circuinstnnccs under which 
their capital, which obtained the name of Jlorij'a, 
was called into existence. 

Wliile Buddha yet lived, driven by the misfortunes 
produced by the war of (prince) Vidiiudhabo, cer¬ 
tain members of the Silkya line retreating to liima- 
vanto, discovered a dcligbtfui and beautiful location, 
well watered, and situated in the midst of a forest of 
lofty bo and other trees. Iu6uenced by tiie desire of 
settling tiiere, they founded a town at a place where 
several great roads met, surrounded by durable mm' 
parts, ha\'ing gates of defence therein, and embel¬ 
lished with delightful edifices and pleasure gardens, 
iioreover that (city), having a row of buildings 
coverml with tiles, w hich wero arranged in the pat¬ 
tern of the plumage of a peacock^s neck, and as it 
resoundetl with the notes of flocks of *konchos' 
and ^ mayuros* ([jea-fowlg), was so called. From this 
circumstance these Siikj-a lorda of this town, and their 
chiidren and descendants, were renowned throughout 
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Jjiinbudi|x» by the title of * JCoriya/ From thi^ time 
that dynasty has been called the Moriyan dynasty." 

After a few isolated remarks, the Tikil thus pro¬ 
ceeds in ita account of Chfinakko and Chanda^iitto: 

“It J3 proper that iu this place a sketch ot' these 
two characters should be given. Of theses if I am 
asked in the first place, ‘ Where did this Chftnakko 
dwell? Whose sou was he?’ I answer, ^ He lived at 
the city of Takkasilfi- He was the son of a certatn 
Hrahman at that place, and a man who had achieved 
the knowledge of the three Vedas; could rehearse 
the mantoa ; skilful in stratagems; and dexterous in 
intrigue os well as policy, At the period of hia 
fiither^a death lie was already well known as the 
dutiful maint*iner of his mother, and as a highly 
gifted individual worthy of swaying the chhatta. 

“On a certain occasion, approacliing his mother, 
who was weeping, he inquired, * My dear mother, 
why dost thou weep ?’ On being answered by her, 
‘ My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhatta. Do 
not, my boj^, endeavour by raising the chhatta, to 
become a sovereign* Princes eveiy'where are un- 
stable iu their attachments. Thou also, my child, 
wilt forget the aflection thou owest me. In that case, 
1 should be reduced to the deepest distri’SS. I weep 
under these apprehensions.' He esclaimcJ: ^ My 
mother, what is that gift tlvat 1 possess ? On what 
part of my person is it indicated T and on her re> 
plying, * Jly dear, on tiiy teeth/ smashing his own 
teeth, and becoming * fCandliadatto ^ (a tooth-broken 
man) he devoted himself to the protection of his 
mother. Thus it \™s that he became celebrated 
as the filial protector of his mother. He was not 
Tlnly a tooth-broken man, but he was disfigured by a 
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disgusting complexion, and by defonnity of legs and 
other members prejadicial to inonly comeliiicas. 

** III Ills quest of disputatioOj, repairing to Ptippba* 
pura, tbe capital of the monarch Dhana-nando, {who, 
abandoning bis passion for hoarding, becoming im¬ 
bued ^vitb the desire of giving alms, relinquishing 
also his miserly habits, and delighting m hearing the 
fruits that resulted from benevoleuoe, had built a 
hall of alms-offering in the midst of his jialace, and 
was making an offering to the chief of the Brahmans 
worth a hundred kotis, and to the most junior Brah¬ 
man an offering worth a kc,) this Brahman 
nakko) entered the said apartment, and taking 
possession of the seat of the diief Brahman, sat him¬ 
self down in that alms hall.^ 

At that Instant Dhana-nando bimself-^ecked in 
regal attire, and attended by many thonsands of 
‘ slwakiV * (state palanquins), glittering with their 
various oruuments, and escorted by a suite of a hun¬ 
dred royal personages, with their martial array of 
the four boats, of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and 
infantry, and accompanied by dancing’girls, lovely 
as the attendants on the devos, himself a person¬ 
ification of majesty, and bearing the white parasol 
of dominion, having a golden staff and golden tassels, 
with this superb retinue repairing thither, and 
entering the hull of alms-offering, beheld the Brah¬ 
man Chitnakko seated. On seeing him, this thought 
occurred to him (Nando); * Surely It cannot be 
proper that he should assume tfie scat of the chief 
Braliman.' Becoming displeased with him, he thus 
evinced bis displeasure^ He Inquired; ‘Who art 
thou, that thou bast taken the seat of the chief 
Brahman?' and lieing answered (simply), Mt is 1 
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^ Cast from hence this cripple Brahman; ulloiv him 
not to be seated,’ exclaimed Nantlo; and although 
the courtiers again and again implored of him, say- 
Ing^ ' ndvo 1 let it not be ho done by a person pre¬ 
pared to make olTeriiigs as thou art, extcml thy 
forgiveness to this Brahman ; ^ he inslste*! upon his 
ejection. On the courtiers approaching Chslnakho, 
and saying, * Ach^riyo I we come, by the cotuniand 
of the rhja, to remove thee from hence j but in¬ 
capable of uttering the words, Achi\ri) 0 , depart 
hence,” we now stand before thee abashed/ En¬ 
raged against him (Nando), rising fnmi Ids seat to 
depart, he anapt asunder his Brahmanicnl cord, and 
dashed down his jug on the threshold, and thus in¬ 
voking malediction: VKings arc impious: may this 
whole earth, bounded by the four oceans, witlihold 
its gifts from Nando/ lie departed. On Ids sallying 
out, the oflicers reported this proceeding to the 
raja. The king, furious with indignation, roared, 
‘Catch, catch, the slave.’ The fugitive, stripping 
himself naked, and assuming t!ie character of an aji- 
vako, and running into the centre of the palace, con¬ 
cealed himself in an unfrequented place, at the San- 
khirathAnan. The pursuers, not having discovered 
him, returned and reported titat he was not to be 
found. 

In the night he repaired to a more frequented part 
of the palace, and meeting some of the suite of the 
royal Prince Pabbato, admitted them into his con¬ 
fidence. By their assistance be had an interview 
with the Prince. Gaining him over by holding out 
hopes of securing the sovereignty for him, and at¬ 
taching him by that expedient, he began to search 
the means of getting out of the palace. Discoveri 
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tiiat in n certiiin place tUerc was a ladder leading to 
a secret paasagej he consaUed wUli the prince, and 
sent a message to his (the prince's) mother for the 
key of the passage. Opening the door with the ut¬ 
most secrecy, lie escaped with tlic prince, and they 
fled to tlio wilderness of Yinjjhtl (Viudhya), 

While dwelling there, ivith the view of raising 
resources, ho converted (by recoining) each kaliil- 
jjana into eight, and amassed eighty hot is of kah^- 
panas. Having buried this ti^asurc, he commenced 
to search for a second individual entitled (by birth) 
to be raised to sovereign po ver, and met with the 
aforesaid prince of the l^Ioriyan dynasty culled 
Chaiidagutto. 

“His mother, the queen consort of the monarch of 
iMoriyo-nagara, the city before mentioned, was preg* 
nant at the time that a certain povverful provincijil 
n\ja conquered that kingdom, and put the Moriyan 
king to dentin In her anxiety to preserve the child 
in her womb, site departed for the capital of Puppha- 
pura under the protection of her elder brothers, and 
under disguise she dwelt there. At the completion of 
the ordinary term of pregnancy she gave birth to a 
son, and relinquishing htrn to the protection of the 
dovos, she placed him in a vase, and de|xnsited him 
at the door of a cattle pen, A bull named (Jhando 
stationed himself by him, to protect him; in the same 
manner that Prince Ghoso, by the interposition of 
the devatd, was watched over by a bull. In the 
s^irne manner, also, that the herdsman in the instance 
of that Prince Ghoso rejiaired Co the spot where that 
bull planted himself, a herdsman, on observing this 
prince, moved by atlectioti, like that borne to Ids own 
child, took charge of and tenderly reared him; and 
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ill giving liim a in nference to his having been 

wntched by the bull Chan do, he called him ‘ Chan* 
dagotto/ and brought him up. When he had at¬ 
tained an age to be able to tend cattlof a certain Tvild 
htmtsman, a friend, of the herdsmaiij becoming ac¬ 
quainted ’^vhh the boy, and attached to him, took him 
from (the herdsman) to his oivn dwelling, and esta¬ 
blished him there, lie continued to dwell in that 
village. 

“ Subsequently, on a certain ocGaaion, while tending 
cattle with other children in the village, he joined 
them in a game called *the game of royalty.^ He 
himself was named Ihija j to others he gave the offices 
of sub-king, lSlC. Some being apjxiinted judges, were 
placed in a judgment hall j some he made officers of 
the king’s household ; and others, outlaws or robbers. 
Having thns constituted a court of justice, he sat in 
judgment. On culprits being brought up, whon they 
had been regularly impeached and tried, on their guilt 
being clearly proved to his satisffictlon, according to the 
sentence awarded by hia judicial ministers, he ordered 
the officers of the court to chop off their hands and 
feet On their replyingj ^ Devo [ we have no axes 
ho answered: * It is the order of CJmndagutto tiiatye 
should chopotf their hands and feet, making axes with 
the horns of goats for blades, and sticks for hand lead 
They acted accordingly; ami an striking with the 
nxc, their hands and feet were lopped off. On the 
same person commanding, ‘ Let them be reunited,' the 
hands and feet were restored to their former condition. 

^^Ciiilnakko happening to come to that ai>ot, was 
amazoil at the proceeding be beheld. Accompanying 
(tlie boy) to the village, and presenting the huntsman 
with a thousand kaliapanas, he applied for him j say* 
ing, ‘ T will teach your son e^^ery accomplishment; 
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consign him to me,' AcccnxUngly, conducting him 
to hig oivn diiVelling^ lio encircled his neck with u 
single fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold tliread, 
worth a lac. 

The discovery of this {verson is thus stated (in 
the former works): * Jle discovered this prince de¬ 
scended from the Moriyan line.’ 

“He (Ciiamikko) invested Prince PabbaCo, also, 
with, a similar woollen cord. AVhlle these youths 
ivere living with him, each had a divam, which 
they acporately imparted to him. As soon as he 
heard each (dream), he knew that of these Prince 
Pubbato would not attain royalty ^ and that Chan- 
dagutto ivould, without loss of time, become pani- 
mount monarch in Jambudifxi. Although he made 
this discovery, he disclosed nothing to them. 

“On a certain occasion liaving partaken of some 
milk-riec prepared in butter, which had been receiix-d 
as an offering at a brabmanieal disputation, they re¬ 
tired from the main road, and lying down in a shady 
jilace, protected by the deep foliage of trees, fell asleejt. 
Among them the Achdriyo awakening first, rose, and 
for the puqxjse of putting Prince Pabbato's qualifica¬ 
tions to the ft!St, he gave him a sword, and telling 
1dm : * Pring me the woollen thread on Chandngutto's 
neck, without either cutting or untying it,' sent him 
off He started on the mission, and Ihiliiig to accom- 
plisli !t, hG TciurnetL On a Hubacqutnt .Jiiy, he sent 
Chaiidagntto on a similar mission. He repairing to 
the sjKJt where t*abbato was sleeping, and congideriug 
how it was to be effected, decided: ‘ There is no 
other way of doing it; it can only be got possession 
of, l>y cutting his head off.’ Accordingly chopping 
his head off, and bringing away the woollen tlircad, he 
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prtaeritcd litmaelf to the BmliiiJiiti, who rcccivecl him 
ill profoatid silence^ l*Ieased with him, however, on 
account of this (exploit), lie rendered him in the 
course of six or seven years highly accomplished, 
and profoundly learned, 

“ Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, he decided : 
* From Jicnccforth this individual is capable of form¬ 
ing and controlling an army f go he repaired to 
the spot wlicrc his treasure was huried, and* took 
possession of it, and employed it, enliatirig forces 
from all quarters, and distributing money among 
them; and having thus formed a powerful arm}% lie 
cnlrusttd it to him. From that time throwing off all 
disguise, and invading the inhabited parts of the 
country, he comnieTiced his campaign by attacking 
towns and vilhiges. In the course of their (ChAuak- 
ko end Chandagutfo^s) warfare, the population rose 
to a man, and surroutidkig them, and hewing tbclr 
army with their weapons, vanquished them. jJispers- 
ing, Ihej^ re-united in the wilderness; and consulting 
together, they thus decided: ‘ As yet no advantage 
has resulted from war j relinquishing militur}" opera¬ 
tions, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments of 
llie jicople/ Thenceforth, in disguise, they travelled 
nlfout the country. AVhile thus roaming about, after 
sunset retiring to some towni or other, they were in 
the habit of attending to the conversation of tlic in¬ 
habitants of those places, 

**’ In one of these villages, a woman Imving baked 
some ^appalaphva' (iiaricakes) was giving them to 
her child, who leaving the edges would only eat 
the centre. On his asking for another cake, she re¬ 
marked : ‘ This boy^s conduct is like Chandagutto'g 
111 ins attempt to take possession of the kingdom.^ On 
his inquiring: *■ Mother, why, wdiat am T doing ■ and 
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whiit \ia& Chandagutto done ? * Tlioii, my boy/ Sflid 
she, ‘ throwing ftwaj the outside of the cake, eatest the 
middle only. Chnndagutto also in hie ambition to 
be a monarch, without subduing the frontierst before 
he attacked the towns, invaded the heart of the 
country, and laid towns waste. On that account, 
botli the inhabitants of the toivn and other?, rising, 
closed in upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, 
and deatroyetl his arniy» That was his foliy.' 

“ Tiicy, on hearing this story of hers, taking duo 
notice thereof, from that time again raised an army. 
On resuming their attack on the provinces and tow'ns, 
commencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, and 
stationing troops in the intervals, tiiej proceeded in 
their invasion. After a respite, adopting the same 
system, and marelmlling a grt-ot army, and in rcgidar 
course reducing each kingdom and province, tfien 
assailing Pitiliputta and putting Dhana-nando to 
death, they seized that sovereignty. 

Although this Iiad been brought about, ChAnakko 
did not at once raise Chandagutto to the tlirone; but 
for the purpose of discovering Dhana^nando^a hidden 
treasure, sent for a certain bslicrman (of the river) ■ 
and after deluding him with the promiae of ndaing 
the chhatta for him, and securing the hidden trea-^ 
sure, w'ithin a month from that date, put him also to 
death S utid inatigurated Chandagutto monareJu 

fJenee the expression (in the MaliAvanso) *rt de¬ 
scendant of the dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns ;" ns 
w'lU os tile expression installed in the sovereignty.’^ 
All the particulars connected with Glmndagulto, botli 
before his installation and after, are recorded In the 


1 Tliij ia probably itic KiUTariA-nimdK «r tbe UiiyiiimitEiAkikiii. 
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AttliaknthU of the Uttemvihilro priests. Let that 
(work) bo referred to, by those who are desirous of 
more detailed information. We compile this work in 
an abridged fonn, without prejudice however to its 
perspicuity. 

His (Chandagutto’s) son was Bindusaro. After 
Ills father had assumed the administration, (the said 
father) sent for a former acquaintance of his, a Jati- 
lian, named Manij'atappo, and conferred a commission 
on him* ^ ily friend, (said lie) do thou restore order 
into the country j suppressing the lawless proceedings 
that prevuiL lie replying * sAdhu,* and accepting 
the commission, by Iiia judicious measures, reduced 
tlie country to order. 

“ChAnafcko, determined that to Chandagutto—a 
monarch, who, by the instrumentality of him {the 
aforesaid Maniyntappo) had conferred the blessings 
of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders 

who were like unto thonis (in a cultivated land)_ 

no calamity should befall from poison, decided on 
inuring his body to the effects of poison. Without 
imparting the seeret to any one, commencing witli 
the smallest particle possible, and gradually increasing 
the dose, by mixing poison in hia food and beverage, 
he (at last) fed him on poison, at the .same time taking 
steps to prevent any other person participating in his 
poisoned repast. 

At a subsequent period his queen consort was pro¬ 
nounced to be pregnant. Who was she? Whose 
daughter was she? ‘She was the daughter of the 
eldest of the maternal uncles w'ho accompanied the 
rAja^s mother to Pupphapura/* Chandagutto wedding 
this daughter of his maternal undo, raised her to the 
dignity of queen consort. 

* Sec pnge 
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“ About this time, Cbflttakko, on a certain day 
having prcporetl the motiarches repaat sent it to him, 
himself aceUlentaOy remaining behind for a moment. 
On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ J must hasten thither, sJvort as the interval 
Is, before he begins his meal j ’ and precipitately 
rushed into the ktug^s apartment-, at the instunt that 
the queen who was within se^^n days of her conline¬ 
men t, was in the act, in the rfya^s presence, of placing 
the first handful of the repast in her mouth. On 
beholding this, and finding that there was not even 
time to ejaculate * Don't swallow it,* with his sword 
he struck her head offj and then ripping o|Km her 
womb, extricated the child with its caul, and placed 
it in the stomach of a goat. In this maimer, by 
placing it for seven Jays in the stomach of seven dif¬ 
ferent goats, having completed the full terra of gesta¬ 
tion, be delivered the infant ov*er to the female slaves* 
lie caused him to be reared by them, and when a 
name was conferred on him —in rcterenee to a sinit, 
(Bindu) which the blood of the gouts hud left^ be 
was called Bindusilro.’' 

This Lindusara succeeded his father aa king, and, 
after a reign of 2& years, he was succeeded by tlic 
gireat A4oka- In this manner the Buddhists prove timt 
through the Mauryos, Akika belonged to the aaiue 
family as Buddha, to the royal family of the StVkyjiS* 

The Brahmans, on the contrary* endeavour to 
show that ChamJragupta belonged to the same con¬ 
temptible race os the Xandos* Thus wc read in the 
-Vishnu-purAna ^: — 

The last of the Brihadratha dynasty, Ripimjaya, 
wall have a minister named ^unika (l^unaka, Bh. P.), 

^ VishT^u-^iurueii, 'lnjis^U;'iJ bj IJ. li. VVUflCio, p* 46&. 
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;vlio having killud his aovcruigiij will place hU son 
Pradyota upon the throne (for 23 years, Vfkyu and 
Jfataya P*)» His son will be Pillaka (14 years, V,j 
Tilflka or lihlaka, 28 years, M-P»). His son will be 
An^khaylipa (50 years, V.; 53, M.P.), Ills son will 
be Jntmka (Ajaka, 21 years, V*; Siirj'aka, 21 years, 
M.j Rajaka, Bh. P»). And his son will be Nandi- 
vardliana (20 years, V. and These five kings 

of the house of Pmdyota will reign over the earth for 
13S years (the aaiuo number in V. and Bh* P*). 

The ne^Et prince will be ^isuniga' ^ hia son ivill 
V>e Kfikavarna (36 3'ears, V* end M*) ; his son vvill be 
Kshemadharman (Kshcinukjirrnaii, 20 yeara, V’^,, 
Kshemadharman, 36 years, M*); his sou will be 
Kshatmujaa (40 years, V*; Kshemiijit or Kshe- 
niarehis, 36 years, JL; Kshetrajna, Bb. P*) ; his son 
will be Vidmisira ( Vimbiiftra, 28 years, V* j Vin- 
liuscna or \'iiidhya3ena, 28 years, M*; VidhisfVra, 
Bh.)j his son will be Ajilasivtro’j his son will be 
Dharbaka (Havshaka, 25 ycarij, V-j Vajj^aka, 24 
j'cars, M»); his son will be LUayasva (33 years, V*; 
Udibhi or Udfisin, 33 j'^cars, j his son also will 
be X'aitdivardhana; and his son will be ^lah^nanda 
(42 and 43 years, V,; 40 and 43 years, M,). These 
ten ^aisun^as will, be kings of the earth for 362 years. 

The son of ^lahftnanda w'ill be born of a w'otnan 
of the $6dra-cl uss; his name will be Xanda, called 
Muhfipadma, for he will be exceedingly avarieioup. 

^ Sibunikn, who, according to iho Viij-a ami liiatsiya Furilrui, 
ivlinf^uifllied Ikinurca to Iii& sun, anO eatubliidici] at 

GlriTrAjn (ir Bajagnim in Btihar, reigned 40 V* and M,F. 

* 25 V.; £7 yfara,TlI.; tlte biter inwrtfl n Kanvajann, 

9 years, and Bhutninjilm or Bbitra]|}i|lra, i4 years, before him* 

* According to tho \ Aju, Udaya jjr L'day^ra fuundL'd PaiaJi~ 
fuira, on tiic AODtlicrn angb of ih^^ Gncigiv* 
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Like another Ponjiu-ntma, lie svill bo the annlbilutor 



under one lunbreHai he have eight eons^ SuniAlyn^ 
and others, who villl reign after MnhApndma j and he 
and his sons wjU govern for a htindred years. The 
lirahman Kautllya will root out the nine Xandas. 

Upon the cessation of the race of X'anda, the 
Mauryas will possess the earth* Kaiitilya will place 
Ciiandragupta^ on the throne; his son will Imj Vin- 
diisiini*; his son will be AsokavartlhanahU son 
will he SuyaSas; iiis son will be Dakimlha j his son 
will be Sangiita; his son wiil be Snli^uka; his son 
w ill ho Sorau^inan; his son will be ^u^dlmrman, 
and hia successor will be Vrlhadrotlva* These arc 
tlic ten ilauryas who will reign over the earth for 
137 years. 

The title of Maiipya, which by the RtKldhista was 
used as a proof of Asgka^s royal descend is explained 
by the Brahinana® as a inetronymic, MmA being 
given as the name of one of Nanda's wives* 

If nowj we survey the information here brouglit to¬ 
gether from Buddhist, Budimanic, and Greek sources, 
we shall feel bound to confess that all we really know 
is thisi^ 

1 The length of thh* tnonurcifs itugn ij girfn uaifamiljf by ilie 
PurnniiB anJ ihe ButLiJhiBt hifllorieB, m i24 jTnr*. The number Je 
given Ihe VAyu-roriliia , ihe DijitvetiilLii, ihe Arahai-aiifl* (where 
34 IB A mistake for 24), and in UaddJuiglipahaY Ariliakntha* Cf* 
AfnJiuv* p. lit* 

* Tb& V/kyu-Porina calif him Bhadrm^ra, and aafigns 25 years 
lo bis reign* 

* VUh^u-l'uruT^a, p* 469^ fi* 21. Thi* rots only on ihe auiha- 
riiy of ihe commentator on the Vishnu-pui^na j but Cltaniirm- 
gupia'd. relalionrhip with Nanda is confirmed by thn Mudii- 
rakaliosa. 
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Chandragypta la tiie same poraon as San(]roc 3 ^p|;ugj 
or Sandracottus* Tbia Saiidracottiia, according 
JtiaEin (XV. 4.), had seized the throne of India after 
the prefects of Alexander had been murdered (317 
B. c.). Seleucua found him aa sovereign of India 
wlicn, after the taking of llabylon and the conquest 
of the bactrians^ he passed on into India. Seleucus, 
Jioivever^ did not conquer Sandracottus, hut after 
concluding a league ^rith him, marched on to make 
war against Anti^nus. This must Jmve tiikea place 
before 312, for in that year, the beginning of the 
Scleuoidan era, Scleucus bad returned to Babylon. 

* c majr suppose that Chandragupta became kin"" 
/about 315, and as both the Buddhist and Brabmanic 
writers allow him a reign of 24 years, the rei<^n of Bin- 
dusdra would begin 291 b.c. This BindusAraac^ain Imd 
according to both Brahmanic and Buddhistic authors, 
a long reign of either twenty-five or twenty-eiglit 
years. Taking the latter stateipent as the better au¬ 
thenticated, wc find that the probable beginning of 
Asokids reign took place 2G3b.c.; his iiiaiigniavtion”239 
B.C.; his Council either 246 or 242 b.c. At the time 
of Awka's inauguration, 2IS years had elapsed since 
the conventional date of the deatli of Buddha. Hence 
if we translate the language of Buddhist chronology 
into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really smj- 
posed to have died 477 b.c., and not 343 a.c. Again, 
at the time of Chandmgupta'saccession, 162 years were 
Ulieved to have elapsed since the conventional date of 
Buddhfi's death. Hence Buddha was supposed to have 

Or, to adopts different line 
of argument, Kaniabkn, according to the evidence of 
coins , must have reigned before and after the Christian 

' hnsKn, IndiacUe AliertliuniatiinJc, U. ^13. 
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era. In the StCipa of Manikyfitiij which was built hy Ka- 
iiishka\ Roman coins tmve been found of as late a date 
ns 33 B.c. How long before that date this Turushkn or 
Jndoscythian king may have assumed the sovereignty 
of India it is dithcult to determine^ tJut under him tfie 
Northern Buddhists place a new CounciL which was 
presided over by Vasumitrii^, and the date of which h 
lixetl at more than 400 after Buddha's NirvAua.* If 
wc add 400 and 33, and take into account that ttm 
Council took place more th^n 400 years after Buddha, 
and that Kanishka must have reigned some years 
before he built ilia Sthpa, we find again that ,|77 a 
far more likely than 513, as tlm conventional date of 
Buddha^s death. .411 the dates, liowever, before 
ChanJragupta arc to be considered only as hypotbeti- 
cuL The second council under KdlA^ka is extremely 
problematical, and the date of Buddliids death, as 318 
before Akiko, is worth no more than the date of 
Vijaya^s landing in Ceylon, fixed 318 before Dcvil- 
nainpnya Tishya. Professor Lassen, in order to give 
an historical value to the date of 543 assigned to the 
death of Buddha, adds 66 yeare to the 22 years of the 
reign of the Nandoa, and he quotes in support of this 
the authority of the PuriLnas, which ascribe 88 years 
to the first Nan da. The l^uninas, however, if taken 
in their true meaning, are entirely at variance with 
the Buddhist chronology before Gliandragupta, and it 
is not allowable to use them os a eorreetive. As to 


■ A. CuniungLam m iba of tliu AaintJc Sijciutj oF 

Bi^ngal, XT in. p. 20. 

^ RoMi^iTcbes, xx. 207. 

> ^£ig4ijun», who must bo aomcwlitt l«tcr thxn VunmiLm, ij 
roughly plxcni 400 jonnl after lluddlki bjr ibo Northern, £00 aToj^ 
Uud^hii by tbo Southero, BiiddhlvL^. 
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tlio clironology of the Ceyloni?so Buddliists, ao fur 
from becoming more perfect hy the ndditlori of those 
sixty'SIX years, it would really lose all consistency* 
The most useful portions of that chronology arc the 
prophecies of Buddha and others, as to the number 
of years intervening between certain events. All 
these dates would have to be surrendered if we 
ndopte<l Professor Lassents correction* The great 
C-ouncil would not fall 218 years after Buddba^s 
death, Chandragupta would not come to the throne 
162 years after the Sir^■^lua r Buddha, in fact, as well 
as his apostles, would be convicted as false prophets 
by their very disciples* 

Whatever changes may have been introduced into 
the earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever 
shake tlie date of Chandragupta, the illegitimate 
successor of the Randas, the ally of Seleucus, the 
grandfather of ASoka, That date is the slieet- 
^y^nchor of Indian chronology, and it is sufficient 
for the solution of the problem which occupies us at 
present* It enables us to place Kiltyfiyana before 
Chandragupta, the successor of tlie Nundas, or, at all 
events, the founder of a new dynasty, subsequent to 
the collapse of Alexander’s empire. It enables us to 
fix chronologically an important period in the litem- 
tore of India, the S^ltra period, and fo extend its 
limits to at least three generations after Kutydyana, 
to about 200 B* c. In doing so, I am far from main¬ 
taining that tlieevidence which connects the names of 
Katyiiyana and Xanda is unexceptionable. Xowhero 
except in Indian history should wc feel Justified in 
ascribing any weight to the vague traditions con- 
talneil in popular stories which were written down 
more than a thousand 3 "ears after the event* The most 
that am be said in favour of these traditions is, first, 
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tlitit there was no object in inventing them; secondly, 
that they arc not In contmdiction with anything we 
know of the early history of India from other sources; 
nud tlilrdly, that tlie date which from their flu^tges- 
tions we assign to the literaiy works of Khtyftyana 
and his predecessors and successors, harmonises with 
the conclusions, derived from the literature of tlie 
11 mill nans, as to the probable growth and decay 
of the ilindo mind previous to the beginnhig of 
our cm* 

* Although these chronological dvsenasiona have oe- 
cuplcd so much of our space, It is necessary to add 
a few words of explanation* It iniglit seem as if, in 
bringing together all the evidence available for our 
puqKJse, certain authorities had been overlooked 
which might have confirmed our conclusions* l*ro- 
fessor Bdhtlingk, whose researches with regard to 
the age of Panini deserve the highest credit, has 
endeavoured to fortify his conclusions by some ad¬ 
ditional evidence, derived from the works of Chinese 
travellers ; and otlier writers on the same suhjtet have 
followed hia example, though they have given a dif' 
ferent interpretation to the statements ol those tra¬ 
vel lers, and have arrived at different results as to the 
probable date of Phnini* Tlie evidence of these liud- 
dlilst pilgrims, however, yields no real results, either 
for or against the date assigned to PAnliii and Kktyii- 
\^aiia, and it is for tins reason that it has been cnfircly 
discarded in tiie preceding pages. Professor Ihthtlirsgk 
relied on the testimony of Iliouen-lhsang, a Buddhist 
pilgrim who travelled through India in the years G29 
—G15 after Christ, and whose tmvcls have lately been 
translated by M. Stanblus JuUen. There we read^: 

> iltmoirts ftur Iw pro- iIioucri*lhKi»g, 

liT. iv* p, 200. 
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“ Aprcs avoir fuit environ oini^ cent li, au sud-cat dc 
la capitule (de Cbinapati), il arriva au convent ap- 
pul<i Ta-mo-sou-fa-na-Beng-kia-lan (T£iiiTmaavaiift-»an- 
ghiirdina)} oti le convent de la Foret Sombre* On y 
eoinptaU cnvii-on trois cent religicux i^ui aulvaient 
lea principes de rvcole dea Sarvflstivtidaa. II a avEUcnt 
un cxtericur grave et invpoaant, et se distinguaieiit 
par la purete de leur vertu et I'dlevation dc leurcarac- 
torc. I la iipprofondiasaient surtout I'dtude du jietlt 
Vdhicule* I^ea tnllle Buddhas du Kalpa des Sages 
(Bhadrakalpa) dot vent, dans ce Lteu, rassemblcr la 
multitude Jtra Devas et leur cxpUquer la sublune 
loh Dans la trois centi&ine annec aprds le Nir¬ 
vana dc Silkyn Tath&gata, il y eut un maitre des 
nomind Kdi^tlyatm, qui composa, dans 
cc convent, Ic Fa-tcbi-lun (Abhidbarma-jn£ina-pra- 
Bthdna)/^ 

At first Bight this might seem a very definite state¬ 
ment as to the age of K4tjfiyana, placing him, if we 
accept the converitional date of Buddlia^s death, about 
243 BX- But how can we prove that Jiioueii-thsang 
was speaking of KiXtyfiyanii V^araruchi ? It might be 
said that the KiLtyfiyana, so simply mentioned by 
IHouen-thsang, must be a person of note. Hiouen- 
thsang does not mention ancient authors except men 
of note, and the K4ty£lyana whose dates he gives in 
this place, cannot be a chance person of that mune, 
but must be some well-known author.’ It could hardly 
be meant for ilahUkfityfiyana, because he was the 
pupil of Buddha, and could not be placed 300 years 
after his Nirvfina, Besides AlahSikilLyftyana there is 
certainly no person of the same name of greater 


" FuiicauK, LidiUvJaiar*, pp. 3, 4J5. 4lT. 
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literary fame tlmn Kitjiiyana VamrucliL But tlie 
K&tyAyana of whom liioaen-thsatig speaks was a 
JBuddhistj and the author of a work on metaphysics, 
which Iliouen-thsang himself translated from Sari- 
skrit into Chinese- Making all possible allowimcc for 
the tendency of later Buddhist writers to refer the 
authorship of certain works to names famous in 
ancient Brahinanic history, we can hardly build much 
on the supposition tlmt the author meant by the 
Climese traveller was tlic old Kaiy^lyuua Vararuchi, 
the conlctiiporary of PiViiini. But, even if all these 
objections could be removed, xehat use could we 
make of llLouen-thsang’s chronology, who follows the 
system of the Noil hern, and not of the Ceylonese, 
Buddhists, who makes ASoka Co reign 100 years 
after Buddha, ivanishka 400, the king of H mi a tala 
600, and so on ? Wo should first have to deter¬ 
mine what, according to Hiouendhsang, was the real 
date of Buddha’s N'ir\'i1inii, and what was the era 
used ut his time in the monasteries of Nortlicrn 
India ; whether he altered the dates, assigned by the 
Buddhists of India to the various events of their 
tnuiitioniil history, according to the standard of the 
Chinese Buddhist chronology, or whether lie sitnply 
repeated the dates, such as they were commmiicared 
to hnii in the diO'erent places which he visited. All 
these questions would have to be answered, and if 
they could be answered, we should in the end only 
arrive at the date of a Katyfly'ana, but not of tlic 
Kutyiiyunn ’ivith whom we are concsemed- 
' There is another passage in lliouen-thsong which 
has been frequently discussed, and. according to 
'which it would seem that wc should have to place 
BAnini much later, and that K at y ay ana, the critic of 
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TAninlj could not have lived before the first century 
after Christ. 

JI, Keinaud} in hia excellent work, ^VMeinoire 
Gdogniphique, Historiqiie et Scientifiquc sur I'lnde, 
antdrieureinent au milieu clu XT giecJe, d'aprts lea 
i^crivains ambes, persans et chiriois (Paris, 1843),'" 
was the first Co call attention to this passage^ He says 
(p. 88.): “ Ainsi que pour plusieurs autres personnages 
notables du bouddhisrue, Jlioticn-tliaanrj attrihue a 
r&uiui deux existences, la premiire unc epoque eu 
la Vie de Fhomme dtait plus longue qu’a present, ct 
la sccondft vers I'an 500 a pres la mort de Bouddha, 
c’est-a-dlre an temps du Bocoud ViknimikJitya, uu 
siecle environ apros h regne de Eaiiika* Ihiiis siv 
premiere existence, Pfinini professait le brahman is me; 
niais dans la scconde il se convertit avec son p6re au 
bouddhisme*” "Mt Reinaud iwintcd out with great 
sagacity the various consequences which would follow 
from such a statement, and he remai'ked besides that 
the fact of the Yavam\ni (lipi), the writing of the 
loiiiaus or the Greeks, being mentioned in Pftnliii, 
would likewise tend to place that grammarian rather 
later than wu9 commonly supposed» 

Tlie same legend, thus partially translated fram 
Hiouen-thsang, was made by Professor Weber the 
key-stone of a new system of Indian chronolog^% 
Admitting the double existence of Panini, he says 
that his second existence falls 500 years after liuJdhn, 
or 100 after Kanishka, whom Jliouen-thsang places 
400 after Buddha^ The date assigned b)' lliouen- 
thsang to Kanishka ia rejected b}" Professor \V'‘ebcr* 
He takes, however, the real date of Kanisbka, as cs^ 
tablished on numismatic evidence, about 40 a. d* ; 
lie then adds to it the hundred years, which, nc* 
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conlingto tlic constructive chronology of tlic Nor them 
BudiihUts, elnpsecl between Kanishka and Punini, 
and thus deduces 140 a.d. aa a new date for EYmUil- 
Without entering into the merits of these caicula- 
tionS;^ we are enabled by the publication of the com¬ 
plete translation of Hionen-thsang to show that, in 
reality, the Chinese pilgrim never placed Panini so 
late as oOO after Ihiddha^ On the contraiy^, he re¬ 
presents the reputation of that old gminmoHan as 
firmly established at that time, and hia granimar as 
the grammar then taught to all children. I subjoin 
tlie extracts from Hiouen-thsang;— 

“ A pres avoir fait environ vingt li au nord-ouest 
de la ville dc Ou^to iia-han^t'tha (Udakhanda ?), il 
arriva A la vilic de P'o-lo-toti-io (S^lAtura} qui donna 
le jour au ^k/ii ro^tii-ni (Pdnini), auteur du Troifd 
C/iin^-mittg-iun { V}4karanara), 

"Dans Li haute antiquitd, les niota de la langue 
<fdaicnt extr^’^mcment nombrenx; niais quand le 
mondo cut dt^ dt5truit, T uni vers se troiiva vide et 
deserts Dea dieux d*unc longevlt<5 extraordinaire 
deseendlreiit sur la terre pour servir de guides aux 
peupies* Telle fut Torigine des Icttres et dea Uvres. 
A partlr de cette dpoque, leur source s’^agrandit et 
ddpa^a les homes. Le dieu Fan ( Brahman) et le roi 
du eiel (Indra) dtablirent des regies et ae confor-^ 
racrent au temps, Des hdretiqiies conipo- 

ffcrent chacun des mots. TjCfi hommes Jes prlrent pour 
modcles, continucrent leur oeuvre, et fravaillerenC A 
Tenvi pour en constrver la tradition ; mais les dtudi- 
ants faisident do vains oftbrts, ct il leur dtalt difliciic 
d'en approfondir le sens. 

“A Tdpoqnc oil la vie des hommes dtait n-duite A 
cent ana, on vit pamitre Ic (tM Pa ni-ni {Phnlni)^ 

X 
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qtii Insinut d^s sii nali^nce ct po^^dait un 

vaste savoir. Afflig<5 de l^igDoruticc tlu sieck, il 
voulut ret rancher lea notions vagues et fuussos, <16- 
barraaaer la langue dea mots superflus et en fixer ks 
loifl* Commo ii voyageait pour faire des recherchea et 
3*iiistruire^ 11 reocoiitra lo dieu Timt-Jlimi (llvam 
Deva), et lui expcm k plan de Fouvrage qu'il lud- 
ditait. 

“ * A merveiile ! ^ lui dit Ic dieu Tjicu^Thsiii (l&vara 
Deva) ; ^ ^ ous pouvcz compter 3ur inon secouraF 

" Aprtis avoir re^u ses instructions^ le Jiishi sc 
retire* 11 sc livra alors ii des recherclies profbndea, 
et d(5ploya toute la vigucur de son esprit* II re¬ 
cue i Hit une multitude dkxpresaiona, et eompoaa un 
livre de vwts^ qui renfenuait mille MoJtas; ehaqiie 
atoka dtail de trcnte*doux syllabes. II sondaf jusqu^t 
leurs dernieres llmUes^ tea eonnaiasances ancienncs et 
nouvelles, et ayant rasseuibki dans cet ouvragc^ les 
lettres et ks mots, U lo mit sous une enveloppe 
cache tee et le pri^aenta an rai^ qui cn eongut dutaut 
d'^estinie que d'admiratiou, 11 rend it un d<kret qui 
ordonimit a toua sea sujets de F^tudier et de Ten- 
sdgncr aux autrcs. II ajouta que quiconque pourrait 
le reel ter j d'un bout ^ rautrCj recevrait^ pour riicom- 
pcnae, mille pi^es d'or* De k vient que, grAoe aux 
lemons suceessives dea maitreSj cet on v rage est encore 
aujourd’Iuii en grand lionncur, C'eat pourquoi Ics 
ilrahmanes de cette ville ont nne science solide et des 
talents dkves, et se distinguent a la fois par Fetcndiic 

' Livm de oiDta " In tended as the ihbof Panki'sgrarcimnr, 
which WM *• SabrhLQn^ibiinnin/' This title is left exit iti ilie Cnlentm 
e-liticiTi, and likewise in Pmfesaor Biiliilingk^s cilitian of P^nini. 
Seo Zeifschrift der Deutiohon Morgenlnndischen Gesellschnn, vih 
\ G^+ 
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lie leura connuis3tii]c^>3 ct la richosac de Uuv 
iii^moirc, 

'' Duns la ville de _ 

f^iililtura)^ il y a un Sfiipd. Ce ftit en oet eiidmit 
(ju un fjO‘/tan (un AHiatJi cous'crtit un didciplG dtj 
Po-ni-ni (runinj). Cinq ct;nta ana apr^s que Jou-ini 
(le rutiiilgaCa) out qiiittd Ic inonde, il yeut iiri grand 
^0-lo-Aan (Arliut) qui, vetiant du royaujnc tie A7a* 
chi^mi^^o (Cacheniire), voyagenit jwur convert!r lea 
hotnni(?fl. Quaiid U fut arrivd dans cc pays, iL vit un 
Fan-fchi (un Brahinacldirin) occupc i fouetter tin 
petit gallon qu'M instruisait. ' l^ur^juoi infiltmitez- 
vous cel enfant ?' dit VAthai an Fan’ichi (Brah- 
DiachdHn)» 

* Je lui fais dtudier/ iTcpondit-jI, Me Traite da itt 
tSctaiice des Sons (Cfiing-ming — VjrAkarwnain}, mala 
il lie fait aueun progt^,' 

iJArhal se ddrida et livissn dcliapper mi sourirc. 
Le vieux Fan-^tchi (BrahmacliAriri)^ lui dit: ^ Lea 
C7t(i-nten (i^ramanas) ont un ccenr affectueux et com- 
patiasaiit, els'apitoient sur lea creatiicoa qul souflreut. 
I/liomme plejii d^humanite vient de aourire tout i\ 
ritcure ; je ddalreraia en ooniiaitre la cause/ 

^“11 ii'ost paa difficile dc vt>u3 Tapprendro/ rdpon- 
dit I’Arhatj * iruils je craina de faire niiitrc en voua urv 
doiite d'jTicrdduliti. Vous avea, sans doutCi entendu 
dire qi/un Fiit/tij uouimd ki-jw’(PA nini} a cornpisw 
ie Tmite Chm^-minfiJun (YyAkiiranam), et qu'il I'a 
laissd, aprea lui, jiour I'instruction du luonde/ 1*0 
Po-h-mm (le BrAhnmnc) Itil dit: ‘ J^ea enfanta dc 
cctle ville, qui aont tons ses disciples, rdvisrent sa 
vcrtii, et la statue, dlevee en sen fionneur, subsiate 
encore uujourdMiiil/ 

*^‘Eli bienT repuriit *eet enfuut, A qiii 
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von 8 avcz donn(5 le jour, oat ppi^cis^moiit co Ilk/ti. 
(Dans Sit vie anti^rieure,) il employ ait sn forte rn^i- 
moire u dtudier lea Uvres profanes; il iic parlult quo 
(lea tniitoa licnStiques et ne clierchnit jxtint la Ydrite* 
Son esprit et sa science d.dp6rireiit, et il parcoutut, 
Sana s^irretcr, le cercle dc la vie et de la rnort* Grace 
a un reste de vertn, il a obtenu de devonir votre OU 
bien-aimd, Jlaia lea livrea profanea et rdloquetice du 
si^cle ne donneiit quo dos peines imitiles^ Pourrait^ 
ou lea comparer mix saintea Itistrnctlons de Jou-hn 
(du Tatbagata), qui,. par une influence seor^Ee pro- 
curent rintolliigenee et le bonhenr? 

* Jadis, 3 ur lea borda de la itier du midi, il y avait 
un arbre dessdclid dont le tronc creux donnait asile a 
cinq cents cliduves-souris. Dos Tnarobands s’arro- 
tfcrent un jour nu pied de cet arbre. Comnie il rdgyinit 
alors un vent glacial, ces hoinmes, qui dtaient tour- 
montds par la fuim et le froid, amasscrent du bols et 
des brousaaillc^ et allumferent du feu nu pled de 
Tarbrc. La flam me s^dccrut pnr degrda et embrasa 
bicutot rarbre dcaadebd^ 

“ ^ Dana cc moment, U y cut un dea tuarchands qui, 
aprtja le milieu de la nuit, sc mit lire, ii haute voix, 
le Recucll dc V 0-pi-tit-mo (de PAbbidharma). Lea 
chauves-souris, quoique tounnentdes par I'nrtleur du 
feu, dcoul^rent avec amour les accents de la loi, 
supportorent la douleur sans sorttr do Icur rctralte, 
et y tcrnimirent Icur vie. En consequence de cette 
conduite vertueuse, el les obtinrent de renaitre duns 
111 classG des hommes. Elies quitrent Ta fatnille, so 
livrerent h I'dtudc, et, grace au.x accents de la loi, 
quMles avaient jadis entendus, el lea acqiiirent unc 
rare intelligence^ obtinrent toutes ensemble la dignitd 
d’Arhat, et cnltiv^rcnt, dc si^ele en siecle, le champ 
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<lu bonhcur. Dans cea deniiora temps, Ic roi Kia-ni- 
ae-kiii (Kaiiiii^lika) et riiojiorablc Pftrevikfi) 

eonvoquercnt cinfj cents sages dans le royaume tie 
Kia-chI-i»i-lo (Caclienilre), et coiiiposcreiit le Pi-p<i- 
cha-hiit (Ic Vibhi\sbii-d^tra)H, Tons ces sages ^talent 
les cinq cent chauves-souns qut habifaient jadis le 
ci'eiix dc Varbre dessiSchd^ Qnoique j'ale uii esprit 
bornd, j’etais mobmeme Tunc d^ellcs^ Jilnla les liein^ 
ines dift^irent entre enx par la superiority o« la m^- 
diocril^ dc leur esprit j Ics uns prcnnent leur essor, 
land is qiie lea autrcs rampent dans robscuritil*. Main- 
tenant, G licmme plein d'bumanitfi, d faut qne vous 
pcrmcttiez a yatre fila blen-nimt^ de quitter la families 
En qulttant la tamiUo (en embrassaDt la vie rell- 
gleuse), on acquiert de$ tuc rites inefbiblesJ 

Lorsque I’J.r/iaf cut achevd ees ^laroles, il donna 
nne prcuve de sa paiasance divine en dijquiruisaant a 
1'instant mcrne. 

‘*Le Briihmanc se sentit pdndtrd de foi et de 
respect, ct api"^ avoir fait ddater son admiration, il 
ulla racontcr cet dvdnemcnt dans tout le volsinage. 
Il permit aussltot u son Hla d’embrasser la vie rc- 
Irgicnse et de sc Uvrcr a I'etude. Lui-mfime se con¬ 
vert! t immi^diatementi, et montni la plus grande 
ystimc pour les troh I.es homines de son 

village suivirent son example, et, aujonrd'hui encore, 
Ics habitants s'adcrmissent de jouren Jour dans la foJ- 
En |3artant au nord de la ville do Ou-to-J^a-han^ 
rt'ha (Utlakhftnda ?), il franchit des inontagnea, 
traversa des vsUees, et, apr^ avoir fait environ six 
cents U, 11 arriva au royaume de On-t^han^-na^ 
(Udytkna).^ 

‘ tnd? du nont^ 

^ Muaairea Aur Icj contrfva occideauUi^ tradalu du Stuucrit 
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M'liiitcvei' tlic lii^itorical vuUie of this k^geiid may 
\yCf it m quite clear timt it louttd no sqjiport of any 
kind to tlic ojiiiiioii of tliofic who would pliice the 
graiiiuiariau l^iuiini 500 ycara iiftcv Ijuddha, or 100 
you re after Kaiilelika, 

It Is |>Desvblc liiat the inquiries into the aiicieiiit 
Uteruture of liuddhisiu, partlculurly in Chinn, inay 
bring to light aoino new dates, and help us in uii- 
raveiliug the chronological tradiliona of the Brah- 
mans of India* The services already rendered to 
Sanskrit nreliEBology by the {‘i^bllcations of il, StanU- 
las Julien are of tlie highest value, and they hold out 
the promise of a still larger harvest; hut for the 
present we must be satisded with what we possesa, 
and we must guard most tsarcfully against rash con¬ 
clusions, derived from evidence that would break 
dow'ii under the slightest pressure* Even w'itliout 
tlic support which it was attempted to derive from. 
Hiouen-thsang, ICdtyikyana^s date is as safe as any date 
is likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology; and the 
couuection betiveeii KAtyayKnii and his predecessors 
and successors, supported as it is not only by tradb 
tion but by the character of their works which wc 
still possess, supplies tiie strongest confirmation of 
our chronological calculations. As to other works 
of the SCltra period, there ai*e no doubt many, 
the date of which cannot be fixed by any external 
evidence. Tradition is completely silent as to the 
age of many of their authors. With regard to them 

tn OfiiEiQis, cn 1'n.if) 64Sj par Hioueii ahaimg, et dti Cblnots en 
Fmn^au ^ar M. Stanislas Julian, IMembre de l‘In.nitut; tomci. pw 
125 j Voyages d «9 P&lerina Boiiddliislea, wo\. ii. See also ihe 
nuthord (^dilio^ of the Rig^vedu and PiJltij^Jdivaj IntivductiDnj 
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we must trust, u.t least JW I lie presenti to the siini- 
liU'ity of tlieir style imd cliEinteler vvUh the writings 
oi' those nuthurs whose nge hiis beeu fi,\ed. It is 
jioasihle thut the works of eai’ller liuthors nuottil by 
i7uika ami rayini uud others might still come to light, ■ 
if any systematic search for ancieut MSS* was made 
111 diftVreiit pwrts of liidiii* Many w orks am quoted 
by Say ana, De%"arilja, I'jjyaladuttn, and other modern 
writers, ivhich are not to 1)C found in any Ituropenn 
Library* Some of them may still be recovered-' Wq 
must not, how'ever^ expect too much* Vast as the 
ancient rilerature of India has been, we must bear in 
mind that part of it existed in oral tradiiion only, 
and was never con^gned to wTiting* In India, where 
before the time of Pinini we have no evidence of 
any written literature, it by no means follows that, 
Iwcaii&c an early liishi is quoted m BUpjiort of a 
theory, whether philosopliical or gramrantical, there 
ever existed a vrork WTitten by him w'Hb pen and ink. 
His doctrines w'ere handed down from generation 
to generation i hut, once erased from tlic tablets 
of mem or V, they could never be recovered- 

In the Sutras which wo still possess, it is most 
important to obsene the gradual change of style* 
^atmaka’s style, when compared with that of Ins 
successors, is natural, both in prose and verse. His 
]»rosc more particularly runs soinetimes so easily and 
is so free from the artificial contrivances of the later 
S&tras, that it seems a mistake to apply to it the 

' According^ la tLc opinio'tii of Mr T'iii-K<lwtrd iisl!, a Kholsir 
of tlio nio*t txtenftWe mequiuiiiBn^ wttli Sinakrit Mtcimturo, the 
number of dialinct Sunskrii w-orks in c^btencfl ii, probubly, not 
\&it tluiti mn thoUMud, (Journeil of ihc Aaialic Society of Bengal* 
l&jS, p* 305.) 
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name of Sfttra. It Is not unlikely that tliis title was 
assigned to liis works at a time when its meaning had 
not yet been restricted either to the long " yarns " 
of the Buddhists or to the compendious paragraphs 
’of the Bmhnmns^ and we may well believe the state¬ 
ment that oaunaka's works on the ceremonial re¬ 
sembled more the Brahmaiias thari the later SQtms. 
A&vahvyana^s style is still intelligible, and leas 
cramped by far than the style of the Niruktn, a work 
commonly ascribed to Y^kska, the collector of the 
Nighantus, P&nlni is more artificial. He is no 
longer writing and composing, but he squeezes and 
distils his thoughts, and puts them before ns in a form 
which hardily deserves the name of style. Kfktyftyana 
is still more algebraic j but it is in Pingaln that the 
absurdity of the S&tras becomes complete. If any 
^Writers succeeded him, they could hardly have ex¬ 
celled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we may well 
believe that he was one of the last writers of Sutras. 
The authors of the FariuishtLis, unwilling to wear 
the strait-jacket of the Siitrakftraa, and unable to 
invent a more appropriate dress, adopted the slovenly 
metre of epic poetry, well adapted for legendary 
narration, but unfit for scientific discussion. 
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CllAPTEU II. 

TUE beahmana i'EmotJ. 

IIavikg afifiigned to the Sfitra Uti:iraturc of liidm 
the wide limits of ft period extending from COO to 
200 B,c., \tc have now to examine another and con^ 
feasedly more ancient class of Vedic ivritliiga, diflTer- 
Lag in style both from tlie SftlraSi wJiieh arc jKjsterior, 
and from the Mantras, which arc anterior to them^ 
These are called by tJie comprehensive name of 
Brahmanas* But as between the Sutras and the 
later Sanskrit literature we discovered a connecting 
link in the writings known under the name of Fari- 
&ishifts, so we meet on the frontier between tlie Bdih- 
mana and the Shtra liternture, with a class of works, 
intermediate between the Brabraariaa nnd Sfitras, 
which claim to be considered first. These are the 
Amnyakos, or The Treatises of the Forest/' 

TuE ARAyVAKAS. 

The Aranyakas are so called, as SAyaim jnforuis 
us, because they had to be read in the forest/ It 

AftJ Vrf< M ^ ^nnft l^oris <kf 

tho T*ittiHjrinMi7»k» iro ewinploJ from tlie rcstricUga that ihejf 
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imglit alrii<>$t secin as if tliey wer<J iiitciidLil for tfie 
V\m^jtras//m^ [>eoj>3.(; who, aftci' Iiavjtjg ^jor- 

formed sill tiic duties of A sUident and a Ijonseholdoi'i 
retire from the world to the forest to end their days 
in the eontemjdation of the deity^ Thus It is said 
in the AmMikot>fliiishivd, that ihe i^tinu^ihint Ihciutm 
who no longer recited the Alantros and no longpr 
performs sacrifices, is bound to read, out of all tlie 
Vedas^ only tlic Arunj^’ika or the Upiinlshad. In 
several instances the Arunytikas form part of tlie 
Biilhinanfts, "and they are thus nmde to share the 
anlliority of v^mti or revelation, AVe have seenj 
however,, that part of an Aranyaka was ascribed to 
a huii’ian nuthorj to A^val^yana, Another part Is 
quoted by S^yana^ in liis Commentary on the Hig* 
veda*, as being a Sfttra work of f^annaka’s- Cole- 
brooke found, in one transcript of this Aranyaka, 
that it was ascribed to A^vahAyana ; but lie remarks, 
“ probably by an error of the transcriber/’ This is 
not the dise j and it is a good proof of a certain 
critical conscience even amongst the orthodox dog- 

Bte^utd be rend in. tlie foragt only; I 

^lfc{ h tttid Iicncc they arc magfld writli Cbc Brulimqpaii, 

' R 112. ^ T ift f nRft ^ ^V- 

*r?*r5r Tfh wnrfij 

W?! \ Tfy\ TLcsC fforclA occur ill the Ail&rejaranyaki, v. 2, 

Other iquolcd by Saynna from thii Arftnyafca can alTrayff 

bo i4L!niifLr4 in the JUiareyfiAnytLa, Cf- Coiebmeke, Hisc. 
Edaays, i, 46. 
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niJilists or the IJitidus, ihut they acknowledged a cer¬ 
tain dltlei^jnce between the Bi Alnnaiias and Aran- 
yiikii.Sf idthough It wiia ol* great im[>orLance to theun 
jiarticuiurly in their orthodox jihilosopliyi to be able 
to iijifjcal to piiiiaoges from the Aninyakua aa in¬ 
vested with a sacred niitliorityH. The most imporlant 
Ujiuiiishada, which are full of [ibiloaophy and tiieo- 
&«ji h; form ]i!trt of tbc Ai’onyakas, and particularly 
in h.iter tiiiiea the Araiiyaka was considered the quint* 
cB&enee of the Vedas.^ Neverthelesi it la aeknow- 
lodged by Indian antiiora^ that a mistake tnay be 
inodej and the w^ork of a human autiior may be er¬ 
roneously received as a part of the sacred book by 
those wbo arc unacquainted with ita true origin. 
An instance, they say, occurs among those who use 
the Bahvrich, a s4kbA of the Kig-veda, by whom a 
ritual of Afevuldyana has been admitted, under the 
title of the fifth Aranyaka, as a part of the liig-vcda. 

That the Amn\afcas presuppose the existence of 
the Tlriihmanas may be clearly seen from tbe Bri- 
hadAranyakOj of whicli we possess now a complete 
edition by Dr. Koer, of Calcutta, together with two 

' MaLabharata L 25S.; "TliU bodj of tlio MBlmbLarata (tlic 
Index) la triUh nnd iromortuliUy j il ia 1 i1e€ rcw buUer fmm. cjnJa, 
like tlic Brahmnn niniong tnre* lit« tbe Ara^irnka frotu tbe Vedap, 
lik« nectar frwm mediciitat platita, hke tba iscrii tlie beit amobi* lakesr 
like iLo cflw, tba litgbut notoog ammaliL” Ttma tbe Upanisbad 
is ^^ alW tbo eaaence of tbo Vcdtj. ^lap.'bniJwL i. 3, 12. 

’ Tliis ta Uiken fnjia CotetHTJoko’i iisiraci* from ibe Pdrva- 
iRjaansiki a ajatem of pbilowpby of wlivcb it n'enld t» iftost 
deairable to bare a coirpfcia edition. (Ml!HreUatieou» i. 

307 .) Dr. GoMitiielter, of Kiinlg^beii', bia colU?died largo ton- 
IcHata for Biieb n work ; bdcI I trust be wiU abortlj ^iid an flii- 
porlauitj of pul)lis)ang ibf important result* of liii atudles- 
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Sflnakrll; commentaries. If >vc take for instance tlie 
story of Jan aka, who promised a large prize to tiie 
wisest Drahmati at his sacrifice, and compare tliis 
story, as it is given in the Siatapatha-br&hmana (xi. 
4. G.) with the third Ad hy fly a of tlie Brihaditranyuka 
where the same subject occurs, wc find in the Araii- 
yaka all the details given almost In the same w'ords 
as in the Brilhumna, but enlarged with so many addi¬ 
tions, particularly with respect to the pliilosophical 
disputations which take place between A jljnavalkya 
and the other Bnihraaus, that wc cannot hesitate fora 
inomeat to consider the Aranyaka as an enlargement \ 
upon the BrAhmana. 

The chief interest which the Araiiyakas possess at 
the present moment consists ip their philosophy.! 
The philosophical chapters well known under the 
imiue of Upanislmds are almost the only portion of 
Vedic literature which is extensively read to this day. 
They containj or are supposed to contain, the highest^ 
authority on which the various systems of philosophy 
ia India rest. Not only the Vedanta philosopher, 
who, by his very name, professes hia faith In the ends 
aud objects of the Veda', but the SAnktiya, the \"ai&c- 
shlka, the NyAyo, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend 
to find in the Upariishads some wari-anty for their 
tenets, however antagonistic in their bearing. The 
same applies to the numerous sects that have existed 
and still exist lu India. Their founders^ if they have 

^ VedAnt& La u^tl, but not jot Ln ita technical THittinja.^ 

araiiynkit. x. 12.^ a verac frequently repeated elsewhere. 

'k 
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any pretcntioDa to orthodoxy, in variably appeal to 
sonic passage in the Upanishads in order to snbstaQ' 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in 
the Li^panishads themselves there is so much freedom 
and breadth of thought that It Is not diffioult to find 
in them some authority for almost any shade of phi¬ 
losophical opinion. The old Upanishads did not pre¬ 
tend to give more than “guesses at truth/' and 
when, in course of time, they became invested with 
an inspired cliaructer, they allowed great latitude to 
those who professed to believe in them as revelation. 
Vet this was not sufficient for the rank growth of 
philosophical doctrines during the latter ages of In¬ 
dian history } and when none of the ancient Upa- 
nishads could be found to suit the purpose, the 
founders of new sects had no scruple and no diffi¬ 
culty in com[>oslng new Upaiiishads of their own. 
This accounts for the large and ever growing nuiiiher 
of these treatises. Every new collection of SISS., 
every new list of Ujianisliads given by native writers, 
adds to the number of those which were known be¬ 
fore ; and the most modern courpilatlons seem now 
to enjoy the samo authority as the really genuine ' 
treatises. 

^Thu original Upaulshads Imd their place in the 
A rally ak as and Erhhmanas. Tiicrc ia only one in¬ 
stance of a Sanhitu containing Upanishads — the 
Vfijasancyhsanhitil, which comprises tlic ISa-upa- 
nishad, forming the 40th book, and the ^ivasankalpa, 
forming part of the 34th book. This, howev'er, so 
far from ]»roving the greater antiquity of that UtJO- 
nlsliad, only serves to confinn the modern date of the 
'whole collection known under the name of Vdjasa- 
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neyl'SaiiUitft," But tJiough tlic proper plucc of the 
genuine Upanisliada wns in the Brfthmanas^ and here 
chiefly In those secondary portions commonly called 
Anmyakas, yet in later times, the Upanishads ob¬ 
tained a more independent position, and though they 
still professed to helong more partieuhirly to one or 
the other of the four Vedas, that relationship became 
very iax and changeable. 

The true etynxological meaning of the word Upa- 
nishad had been forgotten in India. It is generally 
explained by rahasya^ o.r mystery; and 

an artificial etymology is given, according to \vhich 
Upanlsliad would mean "destruction of passion or 
ignorance, by means of divine revelation."' The ori¬ 
ginal signification of the word, however, must Inave 
been that of sitting down near sotnebody in order to 
listen, or in order to meditate and worship. Thus 
we find up -h used in the sense of sitting’ and 
worshipping r 

Rv. ix. 11. 6.—^Nainasfi it upa sidata, Approach 
him with praise." 

Rv. X. 73, IL—Vayab suparnil^ dpa seilur i'u- 
dram priyAmedhiLh rishayah n&MhamAnfih, “ The 
poets with good thoughts liave approached Indra 
begging, like birds with beautiful wings." 

The root which has the same meaning as sa<l^ 
to sit, if joined with the preposition npa^ expresses 
the same idea os upa i. to approach respect¬ 
fully, to worship (Rv. x. 153. 1). It is frequently 
used to express the position which the pujul occupies 

* MaUitibara miinlnini llint flomc {inrta of ihe LTpanUlinil 
nimtMl nt the IJudilhisis, ^'lio JijrtieU ihp exL^ioncc »f an intelligent 
Self, ccillt^tl Utb » weiter-ljubbl^, nnd knowledge intoxit^ttnn. 

^ Dvtehrnoke, i, 92 . 
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wlien listening to his tcaclief', and it clearly expresses 
a |>osition of inferiorily in such passages as, iat.- 
bnihmaua, i. 3. 4. 15:“ tasnitid upao'ibinam ksha’ 
trIyarn adliaslful imah prajA upftsnte," ** tlierefow: 
those people below (the Ylk or VaiSyaa) sit under, or 
pay respect to the Ksbatrlya who sits above*" Still 
more decisive is another passage iu the satne work 
(ix* 1* 3* 3), where upanisAddm is used in the sense 
of subject: “ kshiitraya tad vj^m adhostad upanisbil- 
diuiiii karoti," “ be thus makes the Yia below subject 
to the Kshatriya*” There can be little doubt there¬ 
fore that Upanisliad meant originally the act of 
^ting down near a teacher% of submissively listening 
4o hun ; and it is cuay to trace the steps by which it 
came to mean implicit faith^, and, at Just, truth or 
divine revelation. 

The songs of the \"eda contained but little of 
philosophy or theosophy, and what the Brahma ns 
call the higher knowledge ia not to be sought for in 
the hymns of the Ilishis. “ What,"^ .mya the author 
of the ^vet^vatara-upanishad, “ what shall a man 
do with the hymns, who does not know tlmt eternal 
word of tlie hymns in the highest heaven, that in 
which all the gods are absorbed? Those who know 
it, they arc blessed*" The same sentiment is fre- 

^ Tcln. iii. 4. 72* pommciil.; Upusito gnnini klmA'ilD; ojsJ apfi- 
Eito gurur b|j4vaij). 

’ In ibis Hinao tTpEDLEJiad ii frffJloenllj u§cd in tb« plurnl, and 
iignliiud M^inng* 

^ €tth:mdn;^y[L*npn.n]ilii:Ld, L J. & ^ |7| 

" VYTtAt i mnn perfoTmit 
willi bnotvledgo, triml, nnd Tnilh, thit is etTcclaair 

'* ^vettia VAUiiti-npaTiithnil, cd. Riicr, Jlibliotbcm Indica, viL 
330. 
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quently cxprcBsed, but nowhere with grcntcp force 
than in a passage of the Katha.upanishnd\ a passage 
most remarkable in many respects- “ That divine 
Self," the poet says, ** is not to be grasped by tra¬ 
dition^, nor by understanding, nor by all revelation ; 
by liirn whom He himself chooses, by him alone is 
He to be grasped; that Self chooses Ins body as his 
Itammohun Koy when he visited the British 
j^Iusemu and found the late Dr. Rosen engaged hi 
preparing an edition of the hymns of the Veda, ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at so useless an undertaking. 
Ihit the same philosopher looked upon the Upaiii- 
shads as worthy to become the foundation of a new 
religion, and lie published several of them himself 
with notes and translations. “ The adoration of the 
invisible Supreme Being,” he writes, “ is exclusively 
prescribed by the Upanishads or the principal parts 
of the Veda, and also by the Vetlant," and if other 
portions of the Veda seem to be in contradiction with 
the pure doctrine of the ll|>aiiishail3, he hints that 
the whole work must not only be stripped of its autho¬ 
rity, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.® 

The early Hindus did not find any difficulty in 
reconciling the most dilferent and sometiiaes con¬ 
tradictory opinions in their search after truth ; and a 
most extraordinary medley of oracular sayings migltt 
be collected from the Upanishads, even from those 
which are genuine and comparatively ancient, all 
tending to elucidate the darkest points of philosophy 
and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of 

^ II. 23. It niso m the !^rni;i4)aka. 

^ PntTEicbaDn, tradition, the Brahitmnfu;; see p. 109. Commen- 
larj I “‘ekaTedjttvikamjenn,'' ■" by Icrtrning one Vedou" 

* TnniBlmioin of the K><iia-up«iii$hAd by [haaEnohun itoy. Ctil- 
culUt, 1816, p. 6. 
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God, the relation of man to Cod, aod similar subjects. 
That one statement aliould be contradicted hy anotlier 
s^ms never to have been felt ns any serious difficulty. 
'1 hus we rend in the first wrse of ttie Svetasvatnra- 
upanisimd: “ Is Brahman the cause? Whence are we 
born ? By what tJo we live ? Whither do we 
At whose commend do we walk after tlie Law, in 
happiness and misery 7 Is Time rho cause, or Kn- 
tnre, or Law, or CImnee, or the Elements ? Is Man 
to W taken as the source of nn?^Xor is it their 
union, because there nvust be an independent Self, 
ond even that independent Self Ima no power over 
that whidi eausea happiness and pain/^* The an¬ 
swers returned to such questions are naturally vague 
and Various. IJius Mtulhavu in lus Commentary on 
Pni-iikara, quotes first from the Bnhvrieha-uparushad, 
"In the Iwginning this (world) was Self alone, there 
was nothing else winking. He thought, Let fnc create 
the worlds, and he created these worlds.** From this 
it would follow that the absolute Self was supposed 
to have created everything out of nothing. But im- 
inediately afterwards Madhava quotes from another 
I panishfidj the l^vetMvatara (IV* 10.), where MAyfl 
Or delusion is called the principle, and the Great 
Lord himsdl^ the deluded.* i his is evidezitly an 

^fWfBTTT: ^ Ww^ll 

^fin=r: whttt 4 ^Tfhf^ri 

^TVf Tj TTfil^ twrarif^ f% 


t 
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allusion to Si\nkhya cloctrinffl, but ^[iJulli&va explains 
it ill a different sense. He maintains tliat here also 
the Divine Self is meant by the Great Lord, and that 
Delusion is only one of his jjowtrs, as heat is a power 
of fire*^ And he appeals to another passage in the 
same Upanishad (f. 3,), where It is said that sages 
endowed with meditation and intuition^ saw the 
power of the Divine Self^ eoticealcd hy his own 
qualities/' This same interpretation is adopted in 
the S^itrps of the Vediinta-philosophy, but It by no 
means follows that therefore it is the true one» 
The principal interest of the older Uponislmds con¬ 
sists in the absence of that syatematic uniformity 
which we find in the later systems of philosophyi and 
it ia to be regretted that nearly all scholars who have 
translated portions of the Upanishads have allowed 
themselves to be guided by the Brahmanic comineu* 
tators. The commentators wrote all, more or Icaa, 
under the influence of philoaophicwl systems, and 
thought themselves justified in explaining the Upani- 
shads in such a manner that they should agree, even 
in the moat nilnute points, with the SAtriis of the 
philosophical schools. But the atuhora of the Upanb 
ahads were poets re then than philosophers^ Truth 
itself assumed, in their eyes, an aspect varj'iiig ac- 


^rrar: iifiiwrftswTTinT: 
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cording to tljeir own feelings and tnisgivitigs. We saw 
that the Bahvrkha-upaiibhud placed Atman or the 
Self at the bcgiiming of ail things* The Taittiriya-^ 
upaiiishad ^ spealcs of Brahman the truC} oiiinisclent, 
and infinite^ and derives from it the ether, the uir, 
lire, water, earth, plants^ food, seed, and bt>dy.“ This, 
in the eyes of the later commentators^ may api>ear 
snbstantEally the same doctrine, as tiiat of the Jialiv- 
richa-npanisbad* But to us it is of interest to mark 
the diJTerence, nnd to uatch the viirious attempts 
will eh wx^rc made to express the idea of a creator. 
The iSahvrichas, by calling him Atman in the mascu¬ 
line, show*ed' that they were impressed more strongly 
with the idea of a personal Joeing; the Tdittiriyaa, 
yipeakiiig of Bmhiimn as neuter, gave more promi¬ 
nence to the idea of a l^oiiver. it was an epoch in 
the history of the human mind when the identity of 
the maaculiiie Self and the neutral Bruluuan was for 
the firat time perceived, and the tuime of the dis¬ 
coverer has not been forgotten. It was sikndtiyu 
who dccinicd that the Self within our heart ia Bmh- 
inan (Chhfind.^up. iiL i* 14. p. 3I}8*1, and this tenet, 
somewhat ampUlied, is quoted as B^ndilya^s wis¬ 
dom” by the author of the ^atiqHitha-brahuuiua (x* 
6, 3-). Other sages among the Chhaudogos ^ again 

^ BiljL Ind* vli. Sih 

* Furuiitia li tfody rntfLiff iLaa man. Mldtinva 

>rTf wsn^wmw 

^ Clib^i]-*up. vL 2* i Bibl. Ind* lii* 394* ^ 

^ ^ iraT^r?ll 
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speak simply of a Sai, or a wlucli desircil lobe 

many, and created the light, the light flowing into 
water^ the water into food, and so on. The Atliar- 
vaiiikas speak of the Creator as and it mast 

remain doubtful whether they connected with this 
word the idea of the Itidestnxctible or of Element.^ 
The term used by the Viijasaneyins is_4vydiTi^a, or 
the Undeveloped. Every one of these terins liiul 
originally a meaning of its own, and tbongli In Inter 
times they may all be used synonymously, tliey’' ought 
to be kept distinct when we are tracing the history 
of the human mind. Some of the ancient anges, 
after having arrived at the idea of Avyukrita* Uii- 
develo|>ed, went even beyond, and instead of the Sat 
or Tfl tv, they postulated an Asa/, xo tv, os the 
beginning of all things. Thus we rciul in the 
Chhiindogya-upanishad*j “And some say, in the 
beginning tiiere was Asut (not being), alone, without 
a second j and from this Asat might the Sat be 
born." 

But in spite of the great variety of philosopljtcai 
thought on this and similar subjects that vnis to be 
found in the Uiiaiushads, the went of new Upauishads 
was felt by the sccta which sprang up in every part of 


^ IT'SrraStri 


' Sm GuliliHictor's Dictionary, p. v. ;Ma(l]mvix says i 

^ 5T viirfiPi m tncTmwT^mTwn 


* vi, 1. 
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iridJa.' Tlie old Upanishads, however^ wore not rt- 
jectefl, and Co tlie present day the ten whielt nre chiefly 
atndied In Bengal arethc BrihadarflTiyaka,the Altaroyn, 
Clili^ndogj^a, Taittiriya, ISa, Ken a, KatKat Praana, 
Mundaka nncl JJilntlfikya^upunisliails, JLvery one of 
these liEia beetj published, and we possess an excellent 
edition both of text and commentary by Dr. Rbcr in 
the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indlca. The whole 
nninber of Upanishads, however, known to be or to 
have been in existence, is much larger* It was com- 
monly stated at 62 *, but it has lately been brought as 
high na lUS^ and even bigber. Some of the titles 
given ill various lists belong most likely to smidler 
portions of certain Upanlahads, and these extracts, 
adopted by aonio sect or other, svere afterwards quoted 
US indeiieiident treatises.^ JIany are of very iuo<lerii 
origin, and have no right to be mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Vedic literature. In order, however, to 
have this whole mass of literature together, every work 
that claims the title of Upunishad on any ground 
whatsoever, has been ineorprated in nn alphabetical 
list, which will be printed nsun Appendix*, ilierc are 
several works which hud to be consulted in drawing 
up this list* First, Anquetil Duperron's Oupneklnit'', a 

1 Ward, A View of ilie IlistoF^, Lheraiore^ onJ Mjrtlioli^j of 
dio Uindiu^ ii. 61* 

' WarJ* loc, ciu p. 6L 

* EJliot, Jodraal of tlie Ah* Soc. of BtiagaU 1851, p* 607* 

* The Muiirfyi-wpanisljatl (29* 89. J is protMitlj tnoiint for tlia 
dlulogut^ belwwn Yijnavalkj'n aad Maltne/i in Hphailttnin- 
yaka* The ^a^fViJya-upanishjd (57. 105*)i9eeiiii la trc a porliop of 
the Chhunitogya-uponiahiuL 

‘ Oopiurkhat* id ent, Swretam 

roriMimuin cotitintnft oatiniiiajD Ct qrohnAm, MU iheolojjicimi ct 
pkitusophiciiai dOiirinajii, o (juaiuor sacrift Iiidortim llbris. Jtak 

¥ S 
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work which contains the translation of fifty Upani- 
shads from Persian into Latin. The author of this 
I’ersian translation is supposed to be Shahoh^ 

the eldest son of Shah Jehan^ and pupil of Habii Lai; 
but in reality the work seems to have been per¬ 
formed by several Pandits, whom that enlightened 
prince called from Benares to Delhi, ordering them 
to translate some of their sacred works into Persian. 
Three years after the accomplishment of their work, 
their patron was put to death by his brother Aurung- 


boid, Djcdjcr Laid, Sara baid, Aibrban Imid, cxccrptara; ad ver- 
biitn, c iVrMco idioranic, Snro8krctici4} vocabulis interraixtOf in 
Latinutn converAura ; DissortntionibuA ct Annotationibiei diffici- 
liura rxplananttbafi, illustralura: studio et opera Anquotil Du- 
pciTon, Indieopieoslfp. Argentorati, tjpia ct iropensis fratnim 
Levrault, vol. i. 1801: voL iL 1802. 

^ Duperron rcccirwl a MS. of the Persian translation of the 
Lpanishads from M. Gentil, the French resident at the court of 
Sout^acddaulah. It waa brought from Bengal to France by M. 
Bernier, in the year 1775. Duperron, after reeeiring another 
M.S., collated tiic two, and iranaUted the Persian into French (not 
published) and into literal Latin. 

The Persian translation, of which acvernl other MSS. exist, 
Ijcars the following title in Duperron’s translation : « Hanc intcr- 
pretationem rir Oupnekhatliai quoruravis qnatnor librurum Brid, 
qu^ dedgnalum cum aecreto raagno (per aecretum mngnum) eat’ 
el integrara cogoitionem luminis luminuin, hie Fakir sine tristitia 
(Sultan) Mohammed Dura Schakoh ipse, cum signi6catione recta, 
cum sinceritate, in tempore aex mengium, (postramo die, secundo 
roS Schonbeh, rigesimo,) sexto menaia row Baroazzan, anno 1067 
roi Iledjri (Chnsti, 1657) in urbe Dtdhi, in mansiono nakhc iiou- 
deh, cum absolutione od flnem fecit |»erreuire.'* 

The MS. was copied by Atina Kara in the year 1767 A.D. 
Duperron adds: Absolutum cst hoc Apograpbum versiools Latinas 
Tyr quiaquaginU Oupnekhatlm' ad verbum, e Persico idiomate, 
Somscroticis rocabulis intermixto, factae, die 9 Octobris, 1795, 
18 Brumairc, anni 4. Reipubl GaU. Parigiia. 
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zeb.' Secontlly, there is Golebrooke’s Essay on the 
Vedas, wliich gives n more complete enumeration of 
the Upanishnds. Thirdly, Weber’s Analysis of Duper- 
ron’s translation of the U{)]iiiUhads, in his “ Indian 
Studies.” Fourtlily, an article by Mr. W. Elliot in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of ilengal, 1851 , 
giving an account of Ujmnishads known in tlie South 
of India, among the Telugu Brahmans, Fiftlily, 
Dr. Riicr’s introduction to the various Upunishnds, 
edited and translated by him in the volumes of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. There arc other works, the well- 
known pamphlets of Ivummohun Koy, the Essays of 
Pauthier, Polcy, d’lCckstcin, Windischmann, and the 
publications of the Tattvabodhini Society, all of 
which had to be consulted in drawing up our own 
aljdiabetical list. 

The names of the authors of the principal Uj>a- 
nishads^ arc unknown. This is owing to the very 
character of these works. They contain authorita¬ 
tive statements on the highest questions, and such/^ 
statements would lose all authority if they were re¬ 
presented to the people at large as the result of 
human reasoning and imagination. They, in a 
liigher degree than any other part of the Vedas, must 

• ElpLiactoxic. History of India, ii. 4-16u An rarlier inctance 
of a translation of tlic Upaniibada ia mentioned in KUiot’s lli*- 
toriana of India, i. 260. “ Abdnl Kadir, author of the Tarikb- 

badaum, who died at tbo ckwc of the IGili century, wya that he 
was called upon to tranBlato the .\tharTana-Tcda from the Hindi, 
which lie excused himself from doing on account of the exceeding 
difRculty of the style and alwtruseneas of meaning ; upon wliich 
the task dovolred on IHji Ibrahim Sirhindi, who occoniplifthad it 
■atUfsctorily.’* 

> Some of the most modem Upanishada are confcascdly the 
works of Gou<}spuda, i^nkara, and other more recent philoaopticni. 
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have been considered from the very beginning as re- 
veiation^ and ns directly coininunicated to mankind 
by the Supreme Spirit. This sentiment is l>oldly 
expressed in the beginning of the Mundaka>iipanis)Kid: 
“ l>rahman (masc.), the creator of the universe, the 
preserver of the world, np|>cared tirst among the go<ls. 
lie taught the knowledge of Bnihman (neuter), the 
foundation of all knowledge, to Atharvan, his eldt*8t 
son. Atharvan long ago imparted the knowledge of 
Brahman, which Brahman had explaine<l to him, to 
Angis; he told it to Satyavi\ha BhAradviVju, BhArad- 
vAja in succession to Angiras. ^aunaka, the great 
lord, approached respectfully, and asked: * What is it 
through which, if known, all this becomes known ? ’ ” ' 

It is stated that the text of the Upanishads, after it 
had once been revealed, was never affected by differ¬ 
ences, arising from the oral tradition of various $Akh As; 
and in one instance where various texts of the same 
Ui»anishad have been noted hy the Brahmans, they arc 
ascribed to various localities, but not to variousi^AkhAs. 
Each ^AkhA, however, was supposed to be possessed 
of a Upnnishad, and the MuktikA states that, as 
there are 1180 f^AkhAs, there ought properly to be as 
innny Upanishads. 

Another reason why we never hear of the authors 
of Upanishads as we hear of the Rishis of hymns is 
that in many instances the Upanishads are mere 
compilations from other works. Verses from the 
hymns are incorporated into various Upanishads, 
and stories originally propounded in the Brulimaiias, 
are enlarged upon by the compilers of these philo- 
80 [ihical tracts. 


• S-e Manc)Aka-ap. o<l. Rocr. 
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In cases only where the Upanishads fonn part of 
an Aronyaka, the reputed autl»ors of the larger 
works might likewise be considered ns the authors of 
the Upanishods. This authorship, however, is dif¬ 
ferent from the authorship of a Gaudap&da and San¬ 
kara. As the HrihadAranyaka fonns part of the 
Satapatha-brAhinana, Yajnavalkya, the reputed au¬ 
thor of the llrfthmana, might well be considered os 
the author of the Upanlshad known by the name of 
ririhadAranyaka. It fonns the last five PropAthakas 
of'the 14th book of the Sataimtha-brAhmana in the 
MAdhyandina-6AkhA, whereas in the KAnva-&AkhA the 
whole of the 17th hook is compriseil under the name 
of Upanishad. YAjnavalkya VAjasancya is mentioned 
towards the end of the PrihadAranyaka as the person 
who received the wliolc of the White \ajur-ve<Ia 
from Aditya or the Sun. His influential position at 
the court of Janaka, king of ^’ideha, is alluded to 
several times, and one |>ortion of the BrihadAranyaka 
is called the YAjnavalkiyam KAmlam, as specially 
celebrating the victories gained by that sage over all 
his rivals. But even if we accept the traditional 
opinion that YAjnavalkya was the author of the 
Brahmana and the Aranyaka, such a supposition 
would be of very little help to us in determining 
the proliable age of the Upanishad portion of the 
§atapatha-brAhniana. W"e need not enter at present 
into the question whether the supposed authorship 
of YAjnavalkya implies that he actually composed, or 
only that he collected and arrange«l the sacred code 
of the YAjasaneyins. That code is. no doubt, in 
some i>cculiar sense, considered os YAjnavalkya’s 
own work. At the time of PAnini it was called by a 
name which, by its very character, indicated that the 
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Satapatha-brAlimana was a work due to the exertion 
of one individual, and that it was not, like other 
BWihmanas, simply proclaimed by him (proktahor 
forme<l the traditional property of an ancient Vcdic 
^kkhk bearing his name. 'J’his, together with a re¬ 
mark in the S'Arttika to PAnini, iv. 3. 105., may be 
inter|)reted as indicating the more modern date of 
this PrAliraana and its Aranyaka, as compared with 
the PrAhmunas and Aranyakds of other V^as. But 
beyond this, the name of VAjasaneya YAjnavulkyn, 
as the reputed author of these works, w'ill not help 
ns in fixing the age of the VAjasaneyi-brAhmana- 
iipanishad. 

Attempts have been made to fix the age of YA- 
jnavalkya, as the author of a Law-book, and to trans¬ 
fer this date to the author of the Vedic works, just 
mentioned. The versifier, however, of these laws is ns 
distinct from the original YAjnavalkya, as the poetical 
editor of the Laws of the ^lAnavas is from the mythic 
Manu, the founder of the MAnava-^khA. 

Although the poetical editor of this code of laws 
speaks of the Aranyaka ^ ns his own work, nobody 
will be misled by an assertion of this kind.* But 


» Thi* can onlj mean tlie BrlUndaranjaka, as the commentator 
also obftcrvea. 

* Y^n. Dh. Hi. 110. * 

“ He who wiihea to attain Yoga (union with the Divine Spirit) 
nmst know tlie Aranyaka, which I have received from Adilya, 
and the loga-^tra, whidi I liave taught.'* I thought, at first, 
that there might have been old Dharma-sutras of Yujnavalkya, 
and that the vertifier of ibeac Sutraa took this sentence simply 
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the age even of the versifier of the Y&jnavolkiya 
coilc of laws is clifhcult to determine. Professor 
Wilson, in his “Ariana Antiqiia” (page 364), ob¬ 
serves that the word NAnaka, a gold or silver coin 
having upon it the figure of 6iva, may be derived from 
NAna, a term which occurs on the coins of Kancrki, 
and is supposed to be “ the name of a goddess; 
probably the same as the Anaitis or Analiid of the 
i’ersians, or the tutelary goddess of Ariivenia, Anoia, 
or Xanaca.” If so (and I tliink the explanation ex¬ 
tremely doubtful) the age of YAjnavalkya’s legal dicta 
in which the word NAnaka occurs, would be sulisc- 
quent to the era of Kanerki, and, ns Professor Stenz- 
ler remarks in his edition of YAjnavalkya, the second 
century after Christ would be the earliest date that 
could be assigned to YAjnavalkya. Now the identi¬ 
fication of XAimka and XAna (Xanaiu, Xuiia Rao,) is 
a very ingenious conjecture, but no more. Even if 
admitted to be true, we should still have to prove that 
the same goddess did not occur in the same way on 
more ancient oriental coins. As the Hindus derived 

from tho Sutras. I have not jet found, however, Yujoavalkja- 
sutras on Aehura. The so-called Vaishnava-dharma-^tm, or 
Lbagavad-Vishna-sanhitil, whicli has been printed al Colcutia, 
contains large portions of Sdtras which have been worked up in 
n VC 17 crude manner into a law treatise. Tiie whole cluiptcr on 
the anatomy of the human body, which in the Yigiiavalkiya Code 
precedes the versu in question (iii. 1 lO.X a chapter which does not 
stand in the 31aoava code, cxistii, still in prose, in the Vishnu sonhita 
(foL 28. a. line 11 .). 'Hic simile of the lamp, alsa, representing 
the mind in the midino of the body, is borrowed by the editor of 
tho Yujnavolklya Code from the Vish^-saobiia(foL29.a.linc 1 .). 
Yet, nithough the Vishnu-sanhitu, like the Code of Y^navalkya, 
goes on describing the Yoga, no mention is made here of tho Anu)- 
yaka, nor does the author speak of himself in the first person, os 
the author of the metrical Code dues. 
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their knowledge of coined money from foreign nations, 
NAnukas may have been current in India long before 
the time of Kancrki, though the NAnukas of Kancrki 
may be the first known to us as coined in India. 
The occurrence of a word like XAnaka^ therefore, is 
not sufficient by itself to prove that the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ is the earliest date of the Yajnuvul- 
kiyu Code, still less of YAjnavalkya, as Professor 
Stenzler supposes. But whatever date may be as¬ 
signed to this 6loka work, the date of YAjnavalkya, 
the author of the Aranyaka and the 6atapathu-brAh- 
mana, would not be affected by it in any way, and 


• In the «uno why it might be said that the Rig-veda- 5 anhiia 
could not have been collected before the second century after 
Christ, because the word Nisbka occurs in the hynios. Ntslika is 
a weight of gold, or gold in general, and it certainly baa no satis¬ 
factory etymology iu Sanskrit. Nothing seems to be more likely 
than that it should bo derived from Kaiiislika, the Sanskrit name 
of Kanerki, aa we speak of a ** Sovereign,** the French of a 
“ Louis.** Tlio 6 rst syllable Ka may be taken as the usual royal 
prefix, particularly aa Fabian calla the same king Kanika and 
Nika. (Cf. Reinaud, M^moire eur I’lndc, p. 76.) Yet nobody 
would draw from this the conclusion that the Veda was written 
after the time of KAnishkn. If Ntahka be really derived from the 
name of Ka-Nishka, Kanblika most have been the name or title 
of more ancient kings, whose money became known in India. 
But Nisbka may have a very difierent etymology, and at all 
events it does not furnish any solid basis for chronological conclu¬ 
sions. Nisbka does once occur in Panini's Sutras, v. 2 . 119.; 
and it is Irequeutly quoted as an example. Pan. iv. 3. 156. 

%f^:i 

Pin. i. 4. 87. *317 v. 2. 119. 

^«*1tatrn<»:i vi- 2. 55. farc^^TP^ni iv. 3. 153. 
f^n^i: I Cf. v. 1. 37. 
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the Sutapatha-brAhinanu is the only work from which 
we may expect infonnation on this point. 

Another attempt has been made to fix the age of 
YAjnavAlkya, or, at least, to assign certain chronolo* 
gicnl limits to the first origin of the 8fikhA of the 
MAdhyandinas, a subdivision of‘the VAjasancyins. 
Arrian, when speaking of the course of the Ganges, 
mentions among the rivers fulling into the Ganges, 
the “ .\ndomatis, flowing from the country of the 
^^fandiadini, an Indian people.^' ^ Lassen thought he 
discovered in this tlic Sanskrit word MAdhyandino, 
meridional; and, ns a mere conjecture, such a re¬ 
mark was valuable. Professor Weber, however, went 
btyond this, and, taking for granted the identity of 
Mandiadini and MAdhyandina, taking for granted also 
the identity of this Indian people with tlie AlAdh^'an- 
dina, a subdivision of the oAkhA of the VAjusancyins, 
he concluded that the text of this l^akhA, i. e. the 
SanhitA and IlrAhmann of the White Yajur-veda, pul>- 
lished by himself, must have existed in the third cen¬ 
tury B. c. Such rapid conclusions are rarely safe. 
There may have been such a people as the MAdhynn- 
dinas at any time before or after Christ, and there may 
have been such a ^Akha as that of the MAdhyandinos 
at any time before or after Christ; but the people 
need not have had any connection with tliat ^AkhA, us 
little as the PrAcbyos or Prusii had anything in com¬ 
mon with the Sakha of the PrAchya-Kathas, or the 
Kaft^tVdoXoi, another Indian people, mentioned by 
Greek writers, with the ^AkhA of the Kapishthulns. 
Granted, however, that the SAkhA was formed in the 
country of the MAdhyandinas, and derived its name 

' Indische Altc>rUiiuo«kando, i. 130.; Scbwiinbcck, klcguthciii* 
Indira, p. 106. 
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from it, not hi tig wlmtcvL^r would follow fitiiii tLU ua 
to the exact date when thisJ was effected. 

A second Aranyakn is that of the Taittiriyaa. As 
the Taittiriya-veda (or the Black Ynjur-vedaJ ia 
always reprcfleiited as anterior to the \fliitc Ynjar- 
veda, the Taittiriya-jlrunyaka also might be expected 
to bo older than the Brihndaranyaka. It ia more 
likely, however, that the Taittiriya4mnyaka did not 
yet exist at the time when Yajnnvalkyaj. after seceding 
from his master, founded a new sehooh and endowed 
it with a new Sanldta and Brahmona. The Aranyuka 
of the 'laittiriyas may have been added to their 
BrAhmanas subsequently to this schism, in the same 
way as the BrihadiSirunyaka is certainly later than 
many portions of the >^fltai>flthad>rahmana. At 
all events the Tuittii-iya-ftraiiyafca represents the 
l^est period in the development of the VetUc reli* 
^oji, and shows a strong admixture of post-vedte 
ideas und names. I he sunie applies also to several 
l^rta of the Yaittiri^a-brahrnana, the last part of 
which does not belong to Tittiri, but is ascribed to 
Kntha, the same Muni to whom the beginning of the 
Aranyaka is said to have been revealed.^ There 
arc some traces which would lead to the supposition 
that the Tiiittiriya-vcda had been studied, parlicu- 
south of India, and even among people 
which are still considered as un-Aryan in the 
BrAhmapa of the Rig-vedu. In the Tuittiriya arati- 
y dm^s lire mentioned, which arc 

no longer ascrilwa to different Snklias but to certain 
countpi^ in the soutii of India, like those of the Drfi- 
viiias, Andhros, and Karnfttakas. This fact by itself 


^ See pagij 224. . 
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would throw some doubt on the antiquity and gen* 
uinetiess of this class of Vedic writings*, at least 
in that form in which wc now possess them. 

The Taittiriya-Aranyaka consists of ten hooks, of 
which the four last arc devoted to Upanishad doctrines. 
No author is mentioned, and Tittiri, who might seem to 
hold the same position for the Tuittiriylkranyaka wliich 
YAjnavalkya holds for the BrihadAranyuka, is repre¬ 
sented by the Brahmans themselves neither us the 
author nor as the first teacher. He received the tra¬ 
dition from Ydska Poiogh who received it from Vai- 
^in{)hyana. Tittiri himself handed it «Qn to Ukhii, 
and he to Atreya. Tittiri, therefore, was believed to 
be the founder of a ^ukhil, but not the author of the 
A rally aka. 

A third Amnyaka is the Aitareya-Aninyaka, be¬ 
longing to the Kig-vedu. It forms u work by itself,*' 
and is not counted as part of the Aitareya-briUnmimi. 
This is an important point. The work consists of five 
books or Aranyakus the second and third of which 

* 1 fiuil iLat Umrisvumio alflo, in Lu commentary on the ^ta* 
patba-brtihmana, quotca the Dukshi^tyas and bnuruhtraa, to- 
I'cthcr with the Kanraa, as authorities on Vedic subjects. See 
Dr. Weber’s Ind. Studien, i. 77. In the same place Dr. Weber 
atu-mpts to prove tlte late origin of this work by the contraction 
of sa indrah into sendra^ This contraction, however, occurs 
already in the Uig-veda-sanbiti. See al:K> I'a^ vi. 1. 13-1. 

• The first Aranyaka consists of five Adhyayas and twenty-two 
Khandas. The second .Aranyaka consists of seven Adliyayas and 
twenty-six Khan«las. The Upanishad begins with the fourth 
Adhyaya and the twenty-first Khaptja. The third Aranyaka 
eonsLits of two Adhyayas and twelve Khandas. Tlie fourth Ara- 
nyaka consists of one Adhyaya and one Khamla (ascribed to 
Aivalayana in Shadguruiisbya’s commentary on the Sarvunu- 
kratua). The fifth Aranyaka consists uf three Adhyayas ojid 
fourteen Khnmlai (ascribe*! to i^iaunaka). 
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form tlie Bahvrlcha-iipanishod, if by this ijurne uc liI:o 
to diatinguiah the complete Upanislmd from ii portion 
of It, viz.: Adhy^yaa 4—6, of the second Amnyakn, 
commonly quoted os the AitarcyopanlshiuL If we ask 
for the name of the autlior, wo find again the same iin- 
certairity as in the Brihadilrunyaka and the Taittirh 
yaranyaha. AH wo know for certain is that there 
was u of the jUtnreyina, which was in tlio poa- 

Bcssion of a Brahmana and an Aranyaka. Both these 
works were afterwards adopted by the later t^fikhfeof 
tlie Rig-vGda,sotbatwcactmiHyhear of an A«vali\yima 
text of ih^ ^Aitareyakam. Wc also know from the 
Chhandogya-upanishad (iii* 16.) that there was a 
MohidiW Aitareya, who, by means of his sacred know* 
ledge was supposed to have defied death for 1,600 
years ; and in the Aitareya.aranyaka, not in the Bnllo 
inaiia, he is several times quoted by the same name 
as an authoritj^ In tiie Inter commentaries, a. story 
is mentioned according to winch the Brftlimfin!i and 
Aranyaka of the Ilig-veda were originally revealed 
to one Aitarcya, the aon of ItarA The storv, liow* 
ever, sounds vijiy j^ocrypind, and had a merely 
etymological origin, TiarA, in Sanskrit, means not 
only the other of two, but also low, rejected. Thus, 
if the patrol I jmiic Aitarcya was to be accounted 
for, it was extremely easy to turn it into a me¬ 
tronymic, and to make Altareya the son of an Itarfl, 
ii rejected wife. Thus Sftyana, in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Aitareya-bralimann, tells us that there 
was once a great Rishi who had miiny wives. One 
ot them was called ItarA, and she had a son called 
Mahidisa. His father preferred I he sons of his other 
wives to MnhIdAsa, and once he insulted him in the 
sacnficial hull, by placing all his other soris 
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on his lap. Mnhid&sa’s mother, seeing her son 
with tears in his eyes, p'rayed to her own tutelary 
goddess, the Earth (sviyakuladcvatil Bh{iinih), and 
the goddess in her heavenly form appeared in the 
midst of the assembly, placed Mahid4sa on a throne, 
and gave him on account of his learning the gift of 
knowing the Br&limano, consisting of forty AdhyA* 
yas, and, as Sayana calls it, another BrAhmana, treat¬ 
ing “ of the Araiiyaka duties.” 

This, and similar stories mentioned by Colebrooke*, 
are not calculated to inspire much confidence. On 
the contrary we feel inclined to attach more value 
to the accidental admissions of the Brahmans who 
ascribe the later portions of the AitareyAranyuka to 
such well known authors as Saunaka and ^UvalAyana. 
There may have been an Aitareya, the founder of the 
^AkhA of the Aitareyins, and himself the expounder 
of those ceremonial, philological, and philosophical 
tracts which are incorporated in the Brahmana and 
the Aranyaka of the Aitareyins. He is quoted him¬ 
self as an authority in those works. But nothing is 
said in them of his degrading descent, nor of the eru¬ 
dition granted to him by the goddess of the earth. 

Another Aranyaka, belonging to another ^AkhA of 
the Rig-veda, is the Kaushitaki-aranyaka. Colcbrookc 
stated in his Essay on the Veda that “the original 
of the Kaushitakam was among the portions of the 
Veda which Sir Robert Cliambcrs collected at Be¬ 
nares, according to a list which he sent to me some 
time before his departure from India.” According 
to the catalogue of Sir Itobert’s MSS. which arc now 
at the Royal Library at Berlin, there is in that col- 

I MucrlUneotu Ematb, i. 46, n. 

Z 
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lection not only the text nnd commentaiy of the 
KnushUaki-brAhrnana, but likewise the Aranyaka, in 
three AdhyAyas, of which the third constitutes the 
Kaushitaki-upanishad. Here again we know nothing 
as to the name of an author, Kaushitakin being 
simply the name of that sect in which the text of 
these works was handed down from teacher to pupil. 

There are no Aranyakas for the SAma-veda, nor for 
the so-called fourth Veda, the Atharvana. 

Traces of modem ideas are ngt wanting in the 
Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined 
for a class of men who had retired from the world 
in order to give themselves up to the contempla¬ 
tion of the highest problems, shows an advanced, 
and already dwlining and decaying society, not un¬ 
like the monastic age of the Christian world. The 
problems, indeed, which are discussed in the Aran¬ 
yakas and the old Upanishads arc not in them¬ 
selves modern. They had formed the conversation 
of the old and the young, of warriors and poets, for 
ages. But in a healthy state of society these ques¬ 
tions w'ere discussed in courts and camps : priests 
were contradicted by kings, sages confounded by 
children, women were listened to when they were 
moved by an unknown spirit.* This time, which is 
represented to us by the early legends of the Aran¬ 
yakas, was very different from that which gave rise 
to professional anchorites, and to a literature composed 
exclusively for their benefit. As sacrifices were per¬ 
formed long before a wnrd of any BrAhmana or SAtra 


' A Kumtir! gandbanragrlhitA is quoted u an aathority in the 
Kaushtlaki.brahmana. and it is explained by ** Tiseshabhijns.’* 
Ksiuh.-br. ii. 9.; Ait.-br. t. 29. Ind. Studicn, i. 84. 217. 
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liad been uttered, so metaphysical speculations were 
carried on in the forests of India long before the names 
of Araiiyaka or U^mnishod were thought of. We 
must carefully distinguish between a period of growth, 
and n period which tried to reduce that growth to 
rules and formulas. In one sense the Aranyakos arc 
old, for they reflect the very dawn of thought; in 
another, they are modem, for they speak of that 
dawn with all the experience of a past day. There 
arc passages in these works, unequalled in any lan¬ 
guage for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These 
passages are the relics of a better age. But the ge¬ 
neration which became the chronicler of those Titanic 
wars of thought, was a small race; they were dwarfs, 
measuring the footprints of departed giants. 

Chronologically we can see with great clearness 
that the Aranyakas are anterior to the Shtras. It 
is only in their latest portions that they show traces 
of the style of Shtra compositions. We can likewise 
sec that they arc later than the Briihmanas, to which 
they themselves, in several instances, form a kind of 
appendix. Beyond this wc cannot go, but an im¬ 
partial consideration of the arguments adduced in 
favour of a much earlier or a much later date for 
this class of Vedic literature, will show a complete 
absence of facts and arguments, such as are required 
for historical inductions. Whether PAnini knew 
the Aranyakas os a branch of sacred literature is 
uncertain. vVlthough he mentions the word “ Aran- 
yaka,” he only uses it in the sense of “ living in the 
forest;” and it is the author of the V^Arttikas' who 
first remarks that the same word is also used in the 


• IV. 2. 129. 
s 2 
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sense of “ featJ in the for eat,” Tlje word l/patmhad, 
besides being used in tlie Upanishads tbemselvea^, 
occurs in the S4tras of P3.nini (L 4- T9,), but there is 
no tiling to prove that PfLnini hn ew Upanishiid ns the 
name of a class of sacred writings. 

It IS Imrdly necessary to remark that at the time 
Tvhen the Aranyakas were written, the hyimis of the 
Sanhit^ ^vere not only kiiow'ni but known in the 
same form in which we now [>osseas them,* The 
Rig-veda is quoted as a whole, and as consisting of 
ten Mandalos. Though the name of ^landala is not 
used, the uamea assigned to each of the ten hooks 
are the same as those used in the Anukramnnis, and 
they follow each other in the same succession. Nay, 
these names had evidently been current for some 
time before, for the author of the Aranyiika assigns 
tiic most extraordinary etymologies to them, and 
uses them in support of the wildest speculations. 
He first mentions the ^afarchins or the poets of the 
first llandida. He then comprehends tlie poets of 
Mandala IL to IX. under the common name of the Mfi- 
dhyamas, assigning to the poets of tlie tenth and last 
Mandala the name of Kshudrasfiktaa and Mahdstiktag, 
The middle books are related more in detail under 
their usual names, Gritsamada, ViS\Ainitra (iii.), 
Vfkniadeva (iv»), tiie Atris (v,), Bliaradvftja (vi,), 
VaSishtha (vii,), the Pragfithus (viii.), the Pavamiinis 
(ix,) The names also of Rig-veda, Yajur*veda, and 
S&ma-veda occur as literary titles in this Aran}'aka,^ 

^ ASti'&r. ilL 1. i ibid, i. IL UpitaLiibiAMA. 

* Aiu-ar. n. 

“ i* lO.: Bliur bbuTiih btit Stjelii »Eva TyubriEajn 

imie tmjQ Tcdl, bhiir itj^To. bbuTm iti Ynjur^vedab, 

iti 
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The etymologies assigned to these names ore not 
perhaps more absurd than those which we find in 
the BrAhmanos. But there are other etymological 
explanations in the Aranyakas such as we scarcely 
find in any genuine BrAhmana. Part of the first 
Araiiyaka (i. 4.) reads almost like a commentary on 
the first hymns of the Rig-veda, and the short glasses 
scattered about in these bool^of the forest mi^htwcll 
be considered as the first elements of a Nirukta. 

The grammatical study of the hymns of the Veda 
was evidently far advanced, and scholastic pedantry 
had long taken the place of sound erudition, when the 
early portions of the Aranyaka were composed. Not 
only the ten books of the Rig-veda are mentioned, but 
likewise their sulnlivisions, the hymns (sfikta), verses 
(rich), half-verses (arddharcha), feet (pada), and syl¬ 
lables (akshara). Sometimes tlie syllables of certain 
hymns and classes of hymns are counted, and their 
number is supposed to possess a mysterious signifi¬ 
cance. In one passage (ii. 12.) s{>eculation8 are 
pro{)ounded on the division of letters into consonants 
(vyanjana), vowels (ghosha), and sibilants (Ashman). 

Admitting, therefore, that the Aranyakas repre¬ 
sent the latest productions of the Brahmana period, 
and that in some cases the authors belong to the age 
of Saiinako, in others even to a more modem age, 
we have now to consider the character of the genuine 
BrAhmanas, in order to point out the differences 
which distinguish the BrAhmaiias from the SAtras 
by which they are followed, and from the Mantras by 
which they arc preceded. 
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TUE BRAHMAS AS* 

The difficulty of pving an exhaustive dcamtion of 
what a Bithmana is, has been felt by the Brahmans 
tlieraselves. The name given to this class of litera¬ 
ture does not teach us more than that these works 
^longed to the Brahmans* They wore Brahmanic, 
** e. theological tracts, comprising the knowledge 
most Valued by the Brahmans, bearing jiartly on 
their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and 
customs of the people. They profess Co teach the 
performance of the sacrifice; but for the greater 
part they arc occupied with additional matter ; with 
explanations and illustrations of things more or less 
distantly connected with their original faith and 
their ancient ceremonial* 

Sdyana, in his Introduction to the Kig-veda^ has 
given such extracts from the Pfirva-mimArisA philo¬ 
sophy fls may furnish a pretty correct idea of the 
Brfihmanas, and he has treated the same subject 
again in his Introduction to the Aitareya-brahmaga. 

“ A Brdlimana," he says, “ is twofold, containing 
either commandments (vidhi), or additional cxplam^ 
tions (arthavada)* Tliis is confirmed by Apastamba, 
saying: *The BrAhmatias are commandments for 
the sacrifices; all the rest consists of additional 
explanations/ The commandments, too, arc of two 
kinds, either causing something to be done which 
was not done before, or making something kno^vn 
which was not known before. Of the former kind 
are ail those commandments occurring in the prac- 

^ Hig-veJtt-ytufihj'a, IZ. 
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tical part, such as, * At the Dik8haiiiyi\ ceremony he 
presents a puro<l{Ua oblation to Agni and Vishnu.’ 
Of the latter kind are all philosophical passages, 
such as, * Self was all this alone in the beginning.’ 

“ But how can it be said,” Sayana goes on, “ that 
the Veda consists of Mantras and BrAhinanas, as the 
essential qualities neither of the one nor of the other 
part can be satisfactorily defined ? For if it be said 
that a Mantra alludes to those things which are com¬ 
manded, this definition would not comprehend all 
Mantras, because tliere are some which are them¬ 
selves commandments, as, for instance, ‘ He takes 
Kapinjalas for the Spring.’ Again, if it be said that 
a Mantra is what makes one think (man, to think), 
this definition would comprehend the Bnihinujaas 
also. Other definitions have been given, tliat a Mantra 
ends with the word ‘ thbu art,’ or that it ends with 
the first person plural; but none of these definitions 
con be considered as cxliaustive. The only means, 
then, by which Mantras can be distinguished from 
Brfihmanus lies in their general sacrificial appellation, 
which comprehends the most different things under 
the one coiumon name of Mantras. There are some 
recording the performance of sacrifices; some contain 
praises, some end with the word thee (tvfi), some are 
invocations, some arc directions, some contain deliber¬ 
ations, some contain complaints, some arc questions, 
some are answers, &c. All these attributes are so 
heterogeneous, that none of them can be used for a 
definition. Knowing, however, that the Veda consists 
only of two parts, we may say that whatever docs not 
come under the name of Mantra is Bruhmana, whether 
it contain reasons, explanations, censures, recommen¬ 
dations, doubts, commandments, relations, old stories. 
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or particular detcnninations. Not one of these sub¬ 
jects belongs to the BrAhinanas exclusively, but they 
occur more or less frequently in the Mantras also, and 
could therefore not be used as definitions of the Brilh- 
manas. The same objection a])plic8 to all other defi¬ 
nitions which have been attempted. Some have said 
that the frequent occurrence of the particle iVi (thus) 
constitutes a Brfihmana; others, that a BrAhmana 
closes with the words ityaha (thus he said); others 
that a BrAhmnna contains stories, &c.; but all this 
would apply wnth equal force to some of the ilan- 
tras. The only division therefore of the Veda that 
^holds good consists in comprehending one part under 
the old traditional appellation of Mantra, and con¬ 
sidering all the rest as Brahmaiias. 

“ But it might be objected,” SAynna continues, “that 
for instance in the chapter on the Brahmayajna, other 
{tfirts of the Veda are mentioned besides the Brahma- 
nas and Mantras, under the title of ItihAsiis, (epic 
stories) Puranas (cosmogonic stories), Kulpos (cere¬ 
monial rules), GAthAs (songs), NArAAansis, (heroic 
poems). This, however, would be the same mistake 
ns if we should place a Brahman coordinate with a 
Brahman who is a mendicant. For all these titles, 
like Itihasa, &c., apply oidy to subdivisions of the 
BrAhmanas. Thus, passages from the BrAhinanas 
like * The gods and the Asuras were fighting,’ &c., 
would be called ItihAsas ; other passages like ‘ In the 
beginning there was nothing,’ would be called PqrA- 
nas; therefore we may safely say, that the Veda 
consists of two parts only, of Mantras and Brak- 
manas.” * 

' According to Midbu«6dAna’fl view, the Bralima^ eonrurt of 
three parts; of colnmflndnlcnt.^ additional explanations, and Vo- 
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If these not very satisfactory tlefvuitions of 

what n linlhinana is, flnd how it tliffera from a 
Mantra, wc turn to the BrjVhmanas thcniselvesj such 
as we possess tliera in Mb-, wc find that their nuinbcr 
is iniicli smaller than we sho.tdd have expected. 

If every 6akha consisted of a Sanhitd and a Brflh* 
maua, the num^ci* of the old BrAhmanas must have 
been very considerable* It must not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that the BrAhmaiias which belonged to dliferent 
6akltAs were works composed independently by dif* 
forcut authors. On the contniiy'^, as the SanhjtAa of 
different iSAkhAs were notinng but different recensions 
of ciic and the same original collection of hymns, and 
could bedistingulsiicd from each otheronlybya BUDpfber 
of authorised varur tectiojm or by the addition and 
oinisBiott of certain hymns, theBrahinanns also, which 
were adopted by different Charanas of the same Veda, 
must be considered not as so many independent 
works, hut In most instances as different recensions 
of one and the same original. There was originally 
blit one body of Brahmanas for each of the three 
Vedas i for the Rig^veda, the BrAhmanas of the 
Biihvrichas, for the Sama-veda the BrAhmanas of the 
Chh^ndogas, and for the ^ ajur-veda in its two forms, 
the BrAfimanasof the Taittlriyas, and the oatnpatha- 
bnlhrnana. These works were not composed in metre 
like the SanhitAs, and were therefore more exposed to 

aanta doctrinen, tLe latter lining more particularly repreMnted by 

tbelTpiinipWn. 'niesHne auiliftr speaks of four claM of coromftnd- 

roenta* A coreiniiiiidrafltit miy conaiat^'^ he “ either of a biw- 
plo deSiiition ('the oblation to Agni lagiren in ol^ht cups’); or il 
may incltule ti'O oim (Hie wLo wisliti for life in beaven tnay 
wrf«rra tha sacrideeB of ;1io new ami foU moon') i or it way 
detail liift miaiJS by wLieh the Mcriflcc la performed plot hini 
tacrificc ^Jth rico’); or il may conUin all this together. 
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alteration hi the eourse of a long contliiued oral tra¬ 
dition. 

W'e poaiioss the Br&hinana of the Bahvriehas In tlic, 
iSfi-khia of the Aitareyina and the Kau&hitaking. The 
various readings of other Stlklmg, quoted by the 
commentator on the Aifareya-brtlliiuiina, show evi¬ 
dently that there were other »^&kh^ of the Bahvri- 
chas, which differed but little in the wording of 
their Brfihmanas. But even the Bnlhmana of tlie 
Kaushitakins which has been preserved to ub qs 
a distinct work, different from the BiAlitnnna of the 
Ailareylns, can only be considered as a branch of 
the original stock of Brnhmana literature, current 
among the Bahvrlcbas. Its arrangement differs con¬ 
siderably from that of the Aitareya-brahmaua. The 
sacrifice described in the beginning of the Aitareya- 
brah maria forms the seventh Adhyilya of thfi Kaushi- 
taki-br^hiuatia', aud moat of the other sacrldccs are 
equally displaced. Others which are discussed in 
the Aiturcya-br&hmana are altogether wanting In the 
Kaushitaki-br^hmaua, and must be supplied fixim the 
Sutras of the ti&nkh4yAna-^4khk, a subdivision of the 
Kaushitakins. But whenever parullel passages occur, 
it becomes clear that the coincidences in the deacrijj- 
tion of sacrifices and the wording of legends cannot 
be accidental. 

y Most of the BrMimanaa which arc kft to us ore 
collective works. A tradition has been preserv'ed in 
confirmation of this fact. The BrAIimaiia of the 

. > Aitareya.br. i. L \3fnfrUTOT 

Kaii3l.,.br, Tii. 1. 

Ac. Ait^-biulim. ii. 2.=KauaiL-br. je. 2. i ii. 4. (Suakb.- 

*ilir», Y. 17.) j iL3.=ijsiU 1. 
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Tutitiriya^, in the diiklilU both of the Apostambiyas 
and the Atrcyas, contains some portions which bear 
tlic name of Katha, and were formerly the property of 
his followers. The component ports are frequently 
called Brahmanos instead of chapters or sections. 
The same applies to the Araiiyakas and Upanisliads. 
In some cases these smaller Br&hmaiias are quoted 
by their special titles*; and in their collected form 
they are handed down, not always by the name of the 
Churana by which they were adopted, but more fre¬ 
quently by that of the Charaim in which their original 
collection .took place. Thus the Aitareya-brAhmana, 
though adopted by the Aivalftyaniyas, is more fre¬ 
quently quoted by its original name than by that of 
AsvalAyana-brdhmana.^ The BrAhmana of Kaushi- 
takin or the Kaushitakins is more usually referred 
to by this name than by that of the later Charana of 
the Sankhftyanas. 

In the Brfthmana of the Chhandogas it is evident, 
that after the principal collection was finished (colled 
the praudlui or panchavinsa-br&hmana, i. e. consisting 
of twenty-five sections), a twenty-sixth Brfthraana 
was added which is known by the name of S^advin^- 
bnlhmaim. This Br&hmana together with the Ad- 
bhuta-brhhmana must be of veiy modern date. It 

' Maitrcj!-br&hma^ is the title given to that portion of the 
Drihadaranyaka which contains the dialogoe between Yajnaralkja 
and Maitrey!. The Saulabhani brahma^ani, qaoted hy Aivala- 
yana and Pdnini as modem compositions, may refer to sections con¬ 
taining a dialogue similar to that between Janoka and Sulabim, * 
which exists in the Mahubhurata, III. ▼. 11,854. Cf. Lassen, Ind. 
Alterth. xr. note. According to Punini, however, they ought to be 
taken os Bruhroanas coropoeed by Salabha. 

* Quoted as such by Y^nikadeva on Katy. 2. 5. 18.; 6. 6. 25. 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 230. 
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mentions not onl}- temples ( Dev Ay ntaniini), but images 
of gods (daiviita-pnitimA) which are said to laugh, 
to cry, to sing, to dancej to burst, to sweat, and to 
twinkle. These two have long been supposed to be 
tbe only Brahman as of the Cbhandogus, and they 
constitute, no doubt, the most iraportant part of that 
class of literature. It is curious, however, that when¬ 
ever the BrAhmanas of the Chhandogas are quoted, 
their number is Invariably fixed at eight, KuniArila 
Bhatta, i, 3 \ pys, “ in the eight Bribinanas, together 
with the Upmiiishads, winch the Chhandogas read, no 
single accent is fixed. Still more explicit is a state¬ 
ment by SAyuna which I quoted in the introduction 
to the first volume of my edition of the Rig-veda,® 
Here SAyaiia says: There arc eight BrAlimanas; the 
Praudha is the first (this means the large BrAhmano, 
or the PanchavinAa} j the one called Shadvinsa or 
ShadvinM-brAhmaua, is the second ; theiTfollows the 
SAmavidhi j then the Arshcya-brAliumna, the DevafA- 
dhyaya-hrAhmana, and the l^anisliad. These with the 
Sanhitopaniahad and the Van&a arc cttlled the eight 
books." Of these the SAmavidliAna-hn\hmaiia was 
well known, the very quotation of SAyana being taken 
from his commentaiy on this very curious work, ft 
might have been difficult, liowcver, to identify the 
other five works if there had not been among the 
ilSS. of Professor Wilson’s collection at the Bod¬ 
leian LibrsTy, one (No, 451) containing four of these 
small tracts, the Sanhitopanisbadam-brAhmanam, tbe 
DevatAdhyAydi, the Vari&a-brAhmanam, and the 

' Itmhnu^ni bi yany aslitati j odLiyittc Cblumdoigus 

leshu urTcalit] na ktiiichja nlymtah 

“ P* XX IfCHC. 
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Arshcya-bnlhinanam.' The only Briihraana, there¬ 
fore, on which any dotibt could remain, was the 
Upanishad, and here we shall probably not be wrong 
if we adopt one of ^Professor Weber’s less bold 
conjectures, that S&yana intended this for the Chh&n- 
dogya-ujmnishad* With the exception of this and 
the StLmavidhAna, which contains most Important in¬ 
formation on questions connected with AchAra or cus¬ 
toms, all the other tracts are of comparatively small 
importance. 

It is in the ^atapatha-brAhmana, however, that wc 
can best observe the gradual accumulation of various^ 
theological and ceremonial tracts which were to form 
the sacred code of a new Charana4 The text of this 
work has been edited by Professor Weber, and w’e 
can likew'isc avail ourselves of several essays on this 
branch of Vedic literature, published from time to 
time by that industrious scliolar. According to In¬ 
dian traditions, Yajnavalkya VAjasaneya, the founder 
of the new Charana of the VAJasaneyins is himself, 
if not the author, at least the first who proclaimed 
the SanhitA and BrAhmana of the VAjasane}Tns. We 
can see clearly that the composition of both the San¬ 
hitA and BrAhmana was guided by the same spirit, 
and it is not at all unlikely that in this, the most 
modem of all Vedas, the final arrangement of the 
SanhitA may have been contemporaneous with, or 
even later than, the composition of the BrAhmana. 

First of all, it ought to be remarked that the story ‘ 

> See a1m> A Catalogne Raiaon^ (^c) of Oriental Afanoacripta 
in the Library of the late Collide Fort St George," bj the R«t. 

W. “[Riylor, l^Iadraa, 1857, p. G9. 

* The VflnM-brihmau baa lately been printe<l, with some 
valuable remarks, by Prof. A Weber, Ind. Stud, tr, 371. 
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wlikh hfls bceti preserved by tradition of the BchisTii 
introduced by YfLjnavalkyft among the followers of 
the AdhvaryQ or YaJiir'Veda h confirmed by internal 
evidence. The general name of the ancient 6 ^^kh^l 3 
of the Yajur-veda is Charaka, and the Taittirlyaa, 
therefore, together "with the Kathas, and others are 
called by n general name, Charaka-MkhlU. This name 
Charaka is used in one of the Khilas of the Yfl- 
jasaneyi-sanhiti aa a term of reproach, fn the 
30th AdhjAya a list of people are given who are 
to be sacrificed at the Purushainedha, and among 
them we hnd the CharaktlchArya, the teacher of the 
Charakns, as the proper victim to be offered to Dush- 
kpta or Sin, This passage, together with similar 
hostile expressions in the Satapatha-brfihmana, were 
evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against 
the ancient schools of the Adhvaryus, w'bosc sacred 
texts we possess in the Taittiriya-veda, and from 
whom Yftjnavalkya secedetl in order to become him¬ 
self the founder of the new ChaAinos of the Vfyasa- 
neyins- 

If we ^mpare the Sanhit4 and RriHimana of the 
V4jasaneyins with those of the Charnkag, we see that 
the order of the sacrifices is on the whole the same, 
and that the chief difference between the two consists 
in the division of Mantras and lirikhmanas, which is 
carried out more strictly by Yiijnavalkya than in the 
ancient text of the Taittiriyas. Tins was most likely 
the reason why the text of Yftjnavalkya was culled 
6 ukla Yajur-veda, which is generally translated by 
the White li!ajur-veda* But some com men ta tors ex^ 
plain Sukla more correctly by 4uddha^, and translate 

■ Dvivcdugarig* explains by 
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it by “ cleared,” because in this new text the Mantras 
had been cleared and separated from the BrAhmanas, 
and thus the whole had been rendered more lucid 
and intelligible. In opposition to this they suppose 
that the old text was called Krishna or dark, because 
in it the verses and rules ore mixed together, and 
less intelligible; or because, as VidyAranya says, it 
contained the rules of the Ilotri os well os of the 
Adhvarjm priests, and thus be>vildered the mind of 
the student.* 

It vras in the nature of the duties which the 
Adhvaryus had to perform at the sacrifices, that 
their hymns and invocations could hardly be sepa¬ 
rated from the rules (vidhi) contained in the Br&h- 
manas. It was not a mere accident therefore that in 
the Veda of the ancient Adhvaryus the hymns and rules 
were mixed up, and it must be considered as a mere 
innovation if what is now called the SanhitA of the 
Black Yajur-veda is distinguished by this name from 
the BrAhmano, which in reality is a continuation of 
the same work. It is not unlikely that it was the very 
wisli to have, like the Bahvrichas and Chhandogas, a 
SanhifA, i. e, a collection of hymns distinct from the ce¬ 
remonial rules, which led to the secession of the VAja- 
saneyins, and, by a kind of reaction, to the absurd adop¬ 
tion of the titles of SanhitA and Brahroana among 
the Taittiriyas. In the new code of the VAjasaneyins 
the most important part was ncv;ertheless the BrAh- 
mano, the SanhitA being a nlere collection of verses, 

makriiihna'A SannknrsganapAtt. Wober, IikL Stud. i. 27. 84. 
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extracted and collectc<l for the convenience of the 
officiating priest. The differences in the text of these 
verses and formulas would be marked in the Briih- 
mnirui, and transferred from the Bnihmana into the 
Sanhitii. This is, therefore, the very op|)osite of what 
happened with the text of the SanhitA and Brilh- 
mnna of the Bahvrichas. Hfrc the SanhitA existed 
long before the BrAhmana, and it had diverged into 
different ^Akhas, before the BrAhmana of the Aita- 
reyins was composed. The VAjasaneyi-sanhitA may 
possibly represent various readings w'hich existed in 
the ^AkhAs of the Taittiriyas; but these verses were 
collected and formed into a SanhitA only as an ap¬ 
pendix to the ^atapatha-brAhmana, the real code of 
the V AjasunCyins. here the sacrificial invocations of 
the VAjasaneyins differ from those of the Taittiriyas, 
weought to recognise in those differences the last traces 
of i^AkiiAs which existed previous to the establishment 
of the \ Ajosancyins. In the beginning, for instance, 
of the Dan^-puimmAsa sacrifice, the Adlivaryu 
priest, having called the cows and calves together, 
has to touch the calves with a branch. Tliis act of 
the sacrifice was originally accompanied by the words 
** vAyava stha, upAyava stha,’* “ you ore like the 
winds,” — and the whole ceremony, together with 
these invocations, is contained in the Taittiriya- 
sanhitA. In the MAdhyandina^AkhA, on the con- 
trary, not only are the words “ upAyava stha ” 
omitted in the Sanhita, but a distinct warning is 
given in the BrAhmana not to use these words, be¬ 
cause they belong to a different I^AkhA.' 

• Cf. Rig-veda-bhifthya, p. 12.; .^lapatha-bralunatia. 
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A comparison of the texts of the Taittiriyas and 
^'5jasancyIns shows that it would be a mistake to 
call Yiljnavalkya the author, in our sense of the 
word, of the VAjosancyhsanhitd and the Satapatha- 
bnilirnaiia. But we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Y&jnavalkya who brought the ancient Man¬ 
tras and BrAhinanns into their present form, and, 
considering the differences between the old and new 
text, we must admit that he had a greater right 
to be called an author than the founders of the 
Charanas of other Vedas whose texts we possess. 
In this sense, KAtyAyana says, in his Anukramaui, 
tliat YAjiiavalkya received the Yajur-veda from the 
Sun.' In the same sense the Satupatha-bndimaiia 
ends with the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was 
proclaimed by YAJnavalkya VAjasaueya*; and in the 
samy sense i^\nini, or rather his editor, says in the 
first VArttika to iv. 3. i05. that there were modern 

In the comroenUrj 

on Baudliiijana’s Sutr», a pMftagn from a Rruhmana ia quoted, 
which maj have belonged to the Baudhu.jraniya-«akhiL 

The Baudhayana-xtitraa enjoin the first sentence for 
male calves, the second for females ones, 

' ttr ti 


A A 
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Brfihitinnns proclaimed by Yjynavalkyflt and that 
tlicir title differed by its formation from tlie title 
given to more ancient Br^hinaiiaa. At the time vfben 
these titles were framed Vtfjtmvalkya was still alive ; 
and hi a wort, therefore, was not yet conaidered as one 
Imndcd down by tradition through aevcral genera¬ 
tions* There might seem £o be some difliculty in 
making Yajnavalkya the author or editor of the 
whole Yajiir-veda, because there are several i>ortions 
of the BiAhmana where Yftjnavalkya hiroself is tntra- 
dueed as one of the chief interlocutors, ao much so 
that part of the Brihadhranyako, the Last book of the 
Satapatha-brhbnnana, is designated by the name of 
Yujntivalkiyara kandam. But similar instiinees occur 
In several of the traditioiml works of the Brulimans, 
and in this case the decided traces of a later origin 
which are to he found in the Brihadhranyaka, ^<4011111 
justify us in supposing that these portions were 
added after Yiljnavalkya'^s decease, particularly as it 
is called YAjnavalkiyaj not Yujnavalkya-kAncla-’ 

That YAjnavalkya, though deserting the Charakas, 
derived great advantage from their Veda, iS seen at 
once by the w'hole arrangement of his work. I give 
a list of the various subjects treated in the Vryasn* 
neyi sanhitA, accordtrig to Mahidhara* The SanhitA 
of the VAjasaneyins begins with 
The DarsapOrnamfisamatitnis, AdhyAya, i. — li. 28» 
Then follow: — 

PitrijajnamantrAs, ii. 29 — 34. 

AgnyridheyainantrAs, iii* 1— -8. 

Agnihotrum, liL 9 —10* 

AgnyupasthAnam, iiL 11—43. 


^ Bee rin. i. 105* va iLa pdxpoit of tliie difTcrcincc- 
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braei^ianas or the vAjasaneyins. 

Chi^f unn&syAni^ iiL 44— 

S^ma. Agnishtonias, iv* 1 —viii, 23. 
S^lupravofias, iv. I —37» 

Atitliyesht.au havirgraliaiiildimaiitHiSj (yfiparilrraik'^ 
nam), v. 

YAposanskilra (Agnfshorn Syapafiu) -soniibbisLaYaman' 
tr&3, vi. l^fin, 

GrahagTahanamantrAa (tipau&Y&di-pradaiiatita), vii, 
1 —fin* 

TritiyflsavanagataAdltya^ahnaimantHLs, vui* 1^23, 
Prasangikis, viii. 24^63, 

V^japeyas, is* 1—34* 

RujaafiyaSp is. 35—40* 

R^jasClya abhiaheHrthajalildAd^airiLjasfiya^lias, Cha- 
rakasautrlmani cha, x. I—fin* 

Affnicha^atiam^ xi_xviii, 

UkhAsambharan&diinantr^ xi* 

UkhUdli^mna^ garhapat.yacliayana, kshctmkarabima, 
ausbadbavapan^i^ xii* 

Pusbkaraparnady upad hiinamantrfis ( pmtbaitul chid b), 
xhL 

DvitiyfiAlichitllrrayain, xiv* * 

Panchamachitihp xv* 

SatarudriyAkhyahomamantris, xvi, 
Cbityaparishek&dimantriLa, xvii* 

Vasordh^tAdiniaTitrAa, xviit* 

Saiitr/iMan% xix_xxi. 

Surikdiadn\bhishek&ntaui, xix* 
SekfisondyAdi-hantrantam, xx* 

YAjy^di-pre3hati4ntain, xxi* 

Ak vamedhaSj xxi I* —xxv- 
Romamantrfts, xxii* 

6iabtam Warnedhikam, xxiiL* 

' Acccrding lo th* forij-cigLUi AtliarTtpviiiektAr lh« lluilj- 

A A 3 
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fiSvamcdliiksiniliii poidn^nij xxiv,| 

XXV* 

KhiWih XXvi-XXXV. 

AnuktninnTitPflkatliiinani], xxvL 
I’anchachitikammitrdSj xxvii. 

SautnlmaTii samban dliipra)- Anuy iij apraisbani r& pa- 
nam, xxviiL 

6ifihtEa%'ame<lhamantnis, xxix* 

Punisbamedhasi, xxx.^ xxxu 
Sarvamedlias, xxxli.—xxxul- 54* 

BnLhmayajnas, xxxiii- 55—xxxiv* fin. 

Pitrimedhas, xsxv. 

Sukri^am (pancb5dby5iyi)i xxxvl.—xlJ 

Pravargya .^i\ntip5thas, xxxvi, 

AbUryAdi-rauhi^ntam^ xxxvii* 
ftlahaviranirfipfinanii xxxvlii* 

Gbarm5dinisbkr1tisj xxxix* 

Jn/lnaMndam^ xl. 

According to this list the Vajasancyi-sanbitil may 
be divided into different sect ions. The fii'pt section 
comprises the Dar^apbrnamftsa^ &c*, i. — iii*; tbo 
second the Somi» sacrifices, iv* — x.; the tliird the 
Agnichayanas, xi.. — xvii i. 

These* eighteen Adhyliyas, which correspond to 
the Taittlriya-sanhitA, are explained in the first 
nine books of the ^ntapat}ui.-brA.hmana and the first 
eighteen chapters of K5ty5yana’s Siitro-s. Tliey form, 
no doubt, the most important part of the Adhvaiyu- 
veda, but there is no evidence to sliow that they ever 
existed in a separate form, U has been well re- 

4 

«e«hnJ Terse of the twcnty-tlkifd Adliyoya woulJ bo tlio last Tereo 
of tbo Sanhitu. Bee Weber* Ind Stod. iv. p. 43S. 

^ According to the Mitobshirfl. cominentaTy on YiynaTolkjtt'ii 
Dhanaa'i>^Tft, xxxtI. 1* ramae^ tbo bcgiimiiiig of an Antnjiikci. 
Weber. Vorlesungen, p. 103. 
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marked j liowe^^er, by the editor of tbo ^atapjitha- 
bnihraapaj that the first nine books consiat altogether 
of sixty Adhyilyas^ and that the name of Slinshti- 
jiatha^ the Sixty Paths, which Is Tnentioned in the 
VArttika to jv* 2. GO-, may refer to this portion, 
whereas the whole Brillrniaiia,consisting of one iiun- 
dred Adliyilyasj received the title of iSatapatlm, the 
Hundred Paths. 

The SautrAnmi/i ceremony, which begins with tlie 
1 Dth Adhyitya, has nothing corresponding to it in the 
laittiriya-^aiihitAj but, like the following Bacrificesj 
it Inis been incorporated in the Taittiriya-br'Ahmana. 
There is a difference also in the treatment 'ivhloh 
this sacrifice receives in the ^afapatlui-brAhmaini. 
AdhyAya xix, and xx. are indeed explained tlierCi 
in tlic 12th book, but they do not receive the same 
careful explanation which was given to the preceding 
sacrifices.. The last Ad lay Ay a, containing verses of 
the Hotri, is not explained at all. KfityAyana treats 
these three AdhyAyas in the 19th book of his SAtnis. 

The j^\ivamedha, which fiUa Books xxii*—^xxv, of 
the VAjasancyi-sanbitA, is but partially contained in 
the Taittiriya-sonbitA ; and the Satapatlmalso, though 
it devotes to this ceremony n considerable part of the 
13th book, treats rt in a much more su|}crficial manner 
than the former sacrifices. Ktltyfijana explains it in 
his 20th book. 

' A Aimil&r ingenioui rcraArte has been mndu Iiy the eiim@ 
ta^iini wit] I r«giird uj tLc nnd KkuflbiLiLkr, or* a* he calli 

in ^^lihiiypria-brijhineLnii. 'flio foriHfir consLeLg of fuiiy, the laiier 
of thirty Adhjujr'AS, Atid it is ao! unlikely that the ml* in Fumui, 

V. 1. 62, how to form tho nomos of Bruhiaiuias, ccmpblin^ of 
thirty tnd forty AtlhyayoSi UaJ flperini rrference to fliMC workti. 
'I'he natncsurtf "IrAiiiBnni " otid ^'clmivurlnisiii bmltmanAni j ** ilm 
exj^IojinliDn, “n'inAad udhyujlih puLriukiuiuu isshEliit braLoiiiiiictaiii.'" 
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The Adhyliyas which follow the A^vamcdha are 
distinctly called Khilasor supplements by KfitytLyana, 
They are relegated to the BrAhniana by the Taitti- 
riyas, and explained with less detail in the ^alapatha- 
brfihmana. Adhydya xxvi,—xxix- contain some 
hymns belonging to sjcrifices predonsly explained, 
and they are passed over entirely by the Satapatha- 
brilhmana and by K&ty&yana. AdhyAya xxx. and 
xxxi. coiitaip the Purtishamedha^ which the Taitti' 
riyas treat in their Brahniana, Tlie Sotapatha-bt&h- 
niana devotes but a short space to it in its 13th book, 
and K&tyhyana explains AdhyiXya xxxi. in his 21st 
book. 

The ceremonies comprised in tlie three following 
Adhy&yas, xxxii. to xxxi v., Sarvamedha and Brahma-* 
ynjna, are passed over by the ^atapatha-brihmana 
and KfttyByana. The Taittirlyas allow them no 
place in their Br^hmana, but include them in their 
Aranyaka. 

The Pitrimedha which follows in the xxxvth 
Adhyiya, finds its place in the BiAhmana of the 
Taittiriyas. The l^atapatha and KJityAyana explain, 
it, the former in the 13th, the latter in the 21st book. 

The ^^ukriya portion of the Vhjasoneyi-sanhitA, 
xxxvii.^xl., is excluded from the BrAhmana of the 
Taittiriyas, and treated m their Arttnyaksu The Sa- 
taputha-br^limona cxphilns three of these Adhyilyas, 
xxxvU,^—xxxix., in full detail in its 17th KAnda, and 
Kdtyayana devotes to them the Sfitn^s of his last book. 

Those who only take iato account the general object 
^f the iSatapatha-brilhinana, have called it a running 
commentary on the Vfvjasaneyi-sanhitfk. But this ap¬ 
plies strictly to the first nine books only, and with 
the tenth book the BiAhmanaassumca a new and more 
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independent diaracter. The tentJi hook ia called the 
AjairahasyarHj the mystery of fire, and it refers 
to no particular prtloti of the Sa[lhit£^ but enlarges 
on the ceremonies wliich have been described in the 
four preceding books. Towards the end (x. i. (>.)i 
it contains two chaptera^ which, in the Kunva-^lkliil, 
form the begitniing of the lirihadalranyuka-upanishaJj 
and arc there followed by the iMadhu-blnda, the Yfi- 
j naval kiyii'kiln da, and Khila-kilndaof the 14th book of 
iJie Mndhyandina'^khh, The 10th book or Agnim- 
liasyam ciosea with its own genealogy or YanSa. 

With the 11th book begins, according to Shyana, 
the second part of the Kata pat ha^brihraana. It is 
called .iVshtAdliyilyi, ond gives additional information 
on all the Mcrlhccs mentioned before, beginning svith 
the iVgnyodhftna. 

The I2th book, which h called Sautfilmanij treats 
of prayakhitfa, or penance in general, and it is only 
in its last portion that it refers to the text of the 
5anhit&, and to that ceremony in particular from 
which it has derived its name. Besides this name of 
SantrAmani, the 12th book is also known by the name 
of l^ladhyama or the middle book, and this title can 
only be explained if we begin the second part of the 
l&atapatha, not, as Sayaua suggests, with the lltii, 
but with the 10th book. 

The Idth book is chiefly concerned with the Asva. 
medha, and its first fliree Adliyayus^ may again be 
considered ng a kind of commentary on the San hit A. 
Towards the end some sacrifices, beginning with the 
Purushamedha, which the SanhitA treats in its Khila 
portion, are explained, but other ceremonies also are 
mentioned, for which there da no precedent in flio 
SanhltA. Tlic Brihadilninyaka, the last book of the 

A A 4 
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L^ntapatha, contains io its first three AdhyflyaSj a 
close coimxientary on the Pravargya of the San hi til, 
but becomes quite independent ufterwards. Its ob¬ 
ject is no longer the sacrifice, but the knowledge of 
Brahman, mthout any particular reference, however, 
to the last Adhyfiya of the Sanhttfi, which, aa we saw, 
was equally devoted to thedoctririeof the Upanislmds. 

It ia clear, therefore, that the datapath a-briLhmana 
was not simply a running commentary on the San- 
hitfi j nay there is nothing to prove that the hymn- 
book of the Yfijasaueyins existed previous to their 
Llnthmatia. The Satapatha-brfihmana may have been 
edited by YaJnavalkj^a, but its component parts, like 
the component parts of the other Brjkhmanas, must 
have been growing up during a long period of time 
in diflerent localities before they were collected, Tlie 
collection of ancient Brilhmanas must always have 
been the work of individual tGacliei* 3 , and their Bnih- 
manas, in their new and complete form, were at first 
the exclusive property of that one Charuna to 
which the collectors belonged, or of which they became 
the founders. Afterwards these collective Brahmaiius 
were adoptetl hy the tnemhers of other Charanas, 
who either added some clmptcrs of their own, or 
introduced certain modifications, by which we now 
find that dificrent texts of one and the same BrAh- 
mana differ frorn one another. We must distin¬ 
guish, therefore, between old and new BrahmaTiaji, 
the former being those whicli from time immemorial y 
had been living in the oral tradition of various'^ 
Choranas, the latter comprising the great collective 
works^i Some of the latter vaty^ slightly in the edi¬ 
tions adopted in various-Gharaiias; others, and these 
the most modern, siiow the distinct infinence of 
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individual etlltora. Piiciuj, whose views are not 
shackled ty the ina|jlmtlori‘doctTjne which blinded 
and misled lUl the followers of the orthodox MImAnsil 
school^ broadly states the fact that there are old and 
new Brj^hinanos; ’ivhereas^ according to the doctrine 
of later divines^ the Brdhmaims are neither old nor 
new, but eternal, and of divine origin. Pitnini, who 
is a grammarian, rests his opinion as to the diflereiit 
dat^ of the Br^hmanas on the evidence of language. 
^‘■A book/’ he says, ‘^composed by a certain autlior, may 
be called by an adjective derived fi-om the^ author’s 
name,” ^ For instance, a book composed by Vararuclii 
may be called ** Yilraruebo grantlmh/' A work, on the 
contrary, which lias only been taught and promul¬ 
gated^ by a person, is not to bo called his book 
(grantha), but bears its own title, such as “gram¬ 
mar," or, whatever else it may be, together with ati 
adjective derived from the author’s nnme^ PAnirii's 
grammar, for mstance, is not to bo called ** Pikniniyo 
granthab,” but “ P&niniyam vyllkaranam "; because it 
is a canonical work, revealed to Pfl.nin1, but not invented 
by him. It may also he called “Pfininiyam," in the 
singular neuter; j, e. Panlneura,® In the same way it 
is jierfectly correct to speak of an '^Apifealam/' a 
work composed by Apikla, of a ** Paingi Ivalpuh,” an 
old ceremonial of Pinga’s, of a ^lArdhuri Vrittih,” a 
commentary of Jfadhura'*', and of Chikrakuh 6lokA]j," 

' Fui). iv, X 116 , ^T^jl ujs diat this Siitm 

does aot bclang^ to Eimiai. See pngc LSt. 

* Pin, iv, 3, 115. Tg q^j^ i Bhiihja: UTiTTfl 

it, 3. 101* rT^ Bhuttlijn: TTVnr ITlH ^ ^ ^rfU 

* Cf* it, 3, 101 j iv. 2. Gi. 

* Cf* Pui^ iv, 3. lOS* 
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verses composed by Charaka. But,” says rAoini, “ if 
the ivork referred to consists either of Vc^ic hyjnns 
(Chhntidos)^ or of old Brflhrnanaa (parAuaprokteshu 
Br{ihiiiunGshu)j theo it is not correct to use these 
derivative adjectives in the sLngulsr (unless we employ 
secondary dcri^'atives, such as Taittiriyakam, Kiitha- 
kani), but it la necessary to use the mascuiine 
plural.” It is wroiig^ to u-ie the word Kathara 
as an adjective from Katha, in the sense of hytnna 
promulgated by Katlia ; or to use Taittiriyam 
(from Tittiri, like PAiiiniyam from Pftnini), or 
Taittiriyam BHdimanain, in the sense of a Briihmnnii 
promulgated by TittirL Even Kalpas and Shtrfis like 
the Ivulpas of K:%apa, and Knusika, or the Stitms of 
Parii5aryo, 6ih\ia, Karmanda, and Kri^va, arc better 
quoted as the K%apiiis ” &c, if they are old worked 
According to PArutii, we must apeak of “ the Kathas ” 
I, C- tliosc who study and know the hymns proriiuigatcd 
by Katha®; of the daitfiriyasj” those who study 
and know the Brkhmana promulgated by Tittiri^ 
This peculiarity of the Sanskrit language, which re* 
minds Us of the Greek expression of *1 admitg 
of a very natural explanation, if we remember that 
in these old times literary works did not exist in 
writing, but were handed down by oral tradition iu 
different communities, which represented, so to say, 
diflercnt worfcg, or even dl^'ereiit recensions of one 
and the same work, like sO' many manuscripts in 


' cf,pjm. iv, 2. m. ^Twrt^ ^ TirvtRii^rmr- 

f^^rr ^ 

T^iU lb* woffl an old Cbamnji, tistir qtiTti 

tradmon and law*, is wen fram iba lUU Varttika to Pun. iv. 
3. I2u. and ftoiD iv, a, 126, 
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later times* It ivas mucli more natural) thereforo, 
to say) the Taittiriyiis relate)” than to speak of a 
Taittirlyam, a work proclaimeil by Tittiri, who was 
perhaps a merely nominal ancestor of the Taittiriyas, 
or To refer to a Taittiriya granthaj i. e. Tittiri'a book) 
Avhich in reality never existed. Thot this is the real 
ground for this ^Sanskrit idiom becomes more evi- 
deut by the except Lons mentioned by Pay ini himself* 
There are no exceptions witli regard to the names of 
hymns, or rather of the supporters of their texts; 
hut there are Brahmanas, KiilpaS) and Sfltras spoken 
of in the same way ua Pauini^s own work* It is 
wrong, for instance, to speak of ihe YAjnavalkj^aa in 
the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the 
works promulgated by Y4jnavalkya, although they are 
BrhUmanas, arc called Yiynavalkyfin i BrAhniayilni*' 
“ And why?** says Kfttyftyarin ; “ because they are of 
too recent an origin ; that is to say, they are almost 
contemporaneous with ourselves." Here, then, w'^e sec 
that as early as Ptimni and Kruyilyana a distinction 
>va3 made, not only by learned men, but in common 
language, bctw'ccn old and modem Br&hmaiias* Wc 
sec that the Br^iimanas of Yftjnavalkya, whose works, 
os those of a seceder, w-e had reason to consider as 
modem, are by their very name classed os modem. 
What other BrAhmanas belong to the same class it is 
not so easy to say because the only other instance 
quoted, besides the Brahmauas of Yftjnavaikya, arc 
the Saulabh^ml Bi'^Uimaniltii, and they have not yet 
been met with* it is not uniikety, ho weaver, that 

^ pib. iv* 3* 105* j* rnirwwrf^; 

WlriJ 

* THero is tio Gn^ Yiijiuveilkjuiijib. 
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lliG ao-called AnubrfthmaniVni \ or supplementary 
Br&hmanas, which we have^ for in stance, in tlie 
SA.ma-ve(3anmy come under this category,® 

That different Er^limanas existed at the time Tvhen 
tlie great collective BrAiimaiiaa were corapoaedj rui^ht 
be proved, even without the testimony of raiiinl, by 
quotations occurring in the BriLlimanns themselves. 
The original Charauos were not all rival aects, and it 
Tvas natural that one Charaim should be ready to ac- 
cept BnXhiiianas of anotlier, if they contained any 
additionul traditions or precepts which seemed to be 
valuable. Thus we find the BrAhmanas of the 
Kathas added to the Bruhmarias of the TaittlriyaSr 
In other cases we find that one Bnilirnana quotes 
the opinion of another SakhA, not in support of 
its own doctrines, but in order to refute it. Thus 
the Kausliitakins are frequently attacked in the 
Tandya-hrihmxuia. Now, if these quotations of diffe¬ 
rent authorities, which we initct with in Bridimaiuis, 
alluded only to the opinions of certain individuals 
we miglit still be doubtful whether these opinions 
had formerly been laid down in separate BrAtiinaiia 

I CT, i v, 2, G2. 

3 The Anvtjrutimnninnh arn iiientioneid in Ihtt Niduan'iuirn 
tx-loaginj* to tlui Sumiv-Tedci. Cf, Ind. Stud- i. 4J- 

» Ancivnt Chliixndafl (SaubitiW^y^) urc tboso of the Kajliju, 
Chamkas, Maudas* and PuippaJiidfti, Sauiiakins, Viyajjaneyina, &c., 
iT- 2. 66 . -Ancient Brahmaiituj arc thoae of the Dliatkvine, 

TalttiriyiuSjVaratantavijrttfl, Khandikij^iks AukItiyaBj the Akail3in--s 

P^IanglnB, KitmalioB, AfcimbhiDQ, Arunina, Tandim^ iffyuiD^janina, 
KaUi^ and (tlicae descended: froin the nine pupils of Vid- 

j iho HartdjriirinB, TaumhiLraviij-S Aulapfns^ and 
ChhjLgtilejkUB pUcso dcnTcd fludr origin ffom iLe four pupils of 
Kalaplii); ihe ^(j ayani ns. Old Knlpoa arc thqfin of the K^yjipine^ 
Ksukikin-s the Puingi and Aformparuji ifalpah. Old Saints 
tliosc of the Panuiarin^ Sailalhii^ Karinafidios, and 
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works. But when we see quotations like “ iti Kau- 
shitakatn/’ “ itt Palngytim;' so say a tlie work of the 
Kaushitakins or Puiiigins/* there can be little doubt 
that a^purate Bnllunanas, propagated by separate 
Charauas, are here intended, whatever com men tutors 
may say to the contrary.' 

What became of these umnerousBrAhmana-charanas 
which are quoted both in the Bralnnanas and in the 
S&tras, IS not quite clear. Jlost likely they were 
absorbed or replaced by a more modern class of Cha- 
rmias, the S^ltra-charanas. When the Shtras once 
came to be regarded as part of the sacred canon, 
they gave rise to a large number of new Cbaranas,* 
Their members would preserre tlie text of the 
Sanlut£L and Brillirnana of an earlier Clmrana from 
which they originally branched off.* TJic ground 
of division being in the Sfitras, the minor dif¬ 
ferences between the texts cf the Sunhitas and 

' Intlleche Stufllcn, i. 393. 

* Colcbrooke hna tak<is a diJfereat Tiew witli respect to the 

Ho iays, “ But thoao aumi>rous diJ not diifL^r so 

widelj from each other ini|(1iit bo iurcrrcd from the mention of 
ftii eqnnl nmnWr of SanliitiU, or distinct colli^lioas of texta. In 
genera]^ the rarlouji Bclioola of the same Vedn scetn to Lave uifcd 
t)io fljmio as^caiblage of pm^ers; they differed more in tbeir 
copies o.r the precepts or BniEinnuiiu: ^ and sonw receiTcd luto 
their ctinon of scripture portions which do not nppeor to have ‘ 
been acknowledged by otherB. Yet the chief difTcrence Hxmg 
ulvi Ays to Love been tlio use of psrticulqr rituals taught in apho- 
risms (autroji) adopted by <nicb schoed; ond these do not consti¬ 
tute a poriion of the Vl'Jji, bat, like grammor and ostronoojy, aro 
pieceJ among ila appendnges.^ jllisc. Essays^ i. 18. 

* Wftnfncftf ?TTWT 

fT^TRfi Trrw^:ii 

M^TTwznrt 
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lirilhmanfta migJit be woiyetl in these modero 
Charanas, and this would gradually lead to the loss 
of many of the old i^AkhAs. W e saw before^ in the 
case of the f^akalas and Bilshkalas^ that at the time 
ivhen Sdtras Ijegnn to be composed tlierc was a ten¬ 
dency to reunite different iSiikiiils into one. That the 
introduction of Siltrae encroached on the study of the 
Brfihmayas and San hit Us in the schools of the Bruli- 
inans, becomes evident from passages in whicli the 
Custom of porforining sacrifices after the prescriptions 
of Siltras only is ilcclared to be without merit and 
Ti^lthout effect, Kumftrrila in one j>assage simply 
states the fact that priests perform sacrifices by means 
of the Kalpa-siktras only, and without the Veda, but 
that they could not do the same by means of the 
^lantnis and IJrjilimanas, and without the Kolpas,^ 
In another place^ he declares that the reason why the 


^ Kumurila, i, 3. 

’J <5 '^f^^Tstrgpirjrr^gnTr^ il 

> Kunirii., L 3, 1 . irg 

f5 wiBirfliiwfra: ^^1 ^n rinai-g rTr: 

*gwwranTT; Ssrf^firfir^iinirsranrT; 
3 ^11.5-1! »nmi it? ^ ^^V^nirpsi 

^uniiM.j<r4rtlo*)i<«i:i ?r^ gr- 

^.11 IsRC^'^^tT^Junj^i ^"i ^ f^- 
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Smpl^is or lavv-books^ whicli he considers to be 
founded on the Veda, had not been made up of 
literaJ extracts, was because tliia would have endan¬ 
gered the sacred study of the wJiole Veda. TJie 
, Veda would thus have been read in a different order, 
or small extracts only would have been studied in- 
Btcad of the whole Veda. Xow this is what seems to 
have happened to a certain extent by the introduction 
of tbe Shtrasj and it would account for the loss of many 
of the old San li it As as \\cll as Brahman as. 

In order to show more clearly to how great an 
extent the Vedic literature was fostered by means 
of the Charanas, 1 sliall give a list from the Cliara- 
navyiiha. This Pjirlslshta is a document of a com¬ 
paratively late period, though it may be one of the 
oldest works bclongiug to this class of literature.* 
It is, thcrofore, no good authority as to the number 
of the old Sanhiti-clmrairas and Bi'Ahmana*charalias, 
many of which were lost or mergotl into others 
during the Stiira period; but it is of interest ns the 
first attempt at a complete enumeration of all Clmra- 
nas, and may be trusted particularly witK regard to 
the Sdtni^charanas, which, at the time of its composi¬ 
tion, u,-e re sf ill of recent origi n, The n umber of th e old 
Charnnas would, no doubt, have to be increased con¬ 
siderably, if the quotations of different iSukhas were 

W^rfll 

’ It Loa boco printed bj Prof. IVcbcT ift hij. Inilijcho .Stuilien. 

I po$«iu tbe cvlktlon of Miua of ilto Berlm MS.S.* but not of all. 
In addition to tlia MSS. coUnted Prof. IVqW, I have uped the 
inxi nnd various rcadicgi giren in EuilbakaiilAJcva^iB ^bdakaJjia- 
drunia. 
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taken into account, which occur in the BrAhinanas as 
well as in the Shtros. But at the same time we may 
conclude from the lists given in the Charanavyuha 
that most of these old Charanas were extinct shortly 
after the Shtra-period, and that their works as well 
as their names, began to be forgotten. 

Of the Rig-veda five Charanas are mentioned: 

1. The ^&kalas.^ 

2. Bashkalas.* 

3. .iVsvalftyanas.* 

4. $i\nkhdyanas.^ 

5. MiknclukAyanas.* 

We miss the names of several old »^rikhi\s such as 
the Aitareyins, SaisirasS Kaushitakins, Paingins, 

' Pin. iv. 3, 128.: It. 2. 117. 

* Busbkala. Not mentioned in Fanini. A» to its et/mology, 
cr. Pan. ii. 1. 65. 

* Paiu iv. 1. 99.: Gana nadadi. 

^ Tliis ^kba is spelt Sunkbjajrana, J^dnkhjajrana. Sunkhd* 
jana and ^nkh&jana. Tbo last, however, is the most correct 
spelling. See Punini, Ganapatha, asvfidi, and kunjadi. This 
^kbi u omitt^ by accident in MS. E. I. II. 

* w* t* 19 (text). Mdiu}uka} derivative, Man^ukayann. 
See also Pan. iv. 1. 119. 

* Tbe daiaira-^kba, however, may perhaps be considered as n 
subdivision of tbo ^kala-Aukbd. Saiiira, or Siairs, is mentioned 
in the 1 umnns as one of tbe five S&kala pupils, who propagatetl 
dificrent Vakhas of the Rig-veda, alt of them derived from the 
original recension of Safcalya Vedamitra. In the Vish^u-pura^ 
these five pupils or descendants of S^alya Vedamitra are callwl 
Mudgnl:^ Goavaln, Vatsya, i^liys, and 6irira. (Vlshnu-par. 277.) 
In the Vayu-pura^ their names are Mudgala, Golaka, Kbaliya, 
Mutaya, ^sireya. In the commentary on the iwkala-pr&tisukhya 
they are called Mudgala, Gokula, Vitsyo, Saisira, and 6iiira, 
according to the Paru SIS.; or iludgola, Gokhula, Vatsya, Jarirs, 
and Saiatra, according to tbe MS. at the E. I. H. 
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wliilu tlic Atfvalayanns, who are mentioned, must be 
considered as the founders of one of the latest o&khAs 
of the Kig-vedn. 

The number of of the Yajur veda is stak'd 

at eighty-six. We have first tfie twelve Charaiias 
comprehended under the common name of Charakas. 
They are, according to the MS. of the Charanavyfiha: 

1. Charakas,* 

2. Ahvanikas.* 

3. Kathas.* 

4. I'rAch^'a-kathas.^ 

5. Kapishthala-kathas.® 

6. Chaniyaniyas.* 


^fwirrf^TTin}: i Ifirft 

7rm Tvi ^TT^T mfm wnm: %finr: 

finm: irmr^T^ntTiirT 

Tlie Ter«M to which this commentary rcferi are not in the 
MS. 

‘ Pan. ir. 3. 107. test; r. 1. II. test. Gau Kiihipak^i. 

* Ahraraka^ ^ K. D. .4h{irakaSt Sansk. G. P. tirarakaa, 
MS. Berol. 785. Cf. Pan. ii. 4. 20.; vi. 2. 124.; iii. 2. 135. 
comment. Several of these names are very problematical. 

* Pan. ir. 3. 107. text; iL 1. 65. com.; rit. 4. 38. text; vK 
3. 42. com.; ii. 4. 3. com.; i. 3. 49. com.; ii. 1. 163. com. 

* Cf. Pin. T». 2. 10. 

* Pun. riii. 3. 91. Kapish|halah and Kapisthalam. Ganakrao- 
4yi<li and opakadi. As to Ka/i£ia8oX<M, aee Megasthencs, edit. 
&hwanbcck, p. 33. note, and p. 109. 

* Pan. ir. 1. 89. com.; ir. 1. 63. com.; ir. 1. 99. com.; ir. 3. 
80. com. Gana naijudi. 
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7. VAratantaviyas.' 

8. k^vet&sivataras.* 

9. Aiipamanyavas.* 

10. PAtas.^ 

11. Aindineyas.*^ 

12. MaitrAyaniyas.® 

The MaitrAyaniyas arc subdivided into seven Cha- 
ranas: — 

13. MAnavas.^ 

14. VArAhas.® 

15. Diindubhas. 

16. ChhA^aleyas.® 

17. HAridraviyas.’® 

18. »^yAinas.” 


* VurtftnUvtja, MSS. 5?ee, howerer. Pan. ir. 3. 102. 

* A different reading ia mentioned in the S. K. D., namely, 
6vet& Sretataruh. MS. Chamb. 783., haa drctati ^Tetantarah; 
276. 6veta Aivatarai^ Sansk. G. P., dretah Sveiatara^ 

* Sec Gai^ Vidudi. 

* Aslithalakathas, & K. D. Patan(}iniya«, Chamb. 783. 

* Var&vanlya*, S. K. D. 

* See Ganapaflia, arllia^di. 

^ Pam IT. 1. 103. Gana Gargadi, untcM the reading be 
manulantu. 

* Pam IT. 2. 80 Gaim Varabadt. Pan. iv. I. 78. 

* Cbaikcyaa & K. D. 3ISS. Chamb. 376- 783, have Clih&geyaa. 
MS. 783. placea the Haridravlyas at the end, adding fire new 

diTuiona. rR ^ I ^Tf^- 

3 ^I if- 1- *17, Chbogala, itreyai chet, chhAgalir 

anyah; ir. 3. 109, ChhAgaleyina^; rii. 1. 2, Ga^a taksba^iludi. 
Chh&guleyal^ Pan. It. 2. 30, Giiu Sakhyadi. 

’* P»9- if- 3. 104, Haridru and liAridravinnh; ir. 4. 53, Ga^a 
kiaaradi. 

** Gau aaradt 
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19, Syiim&yaniyns,^ 

Then follow 

20- Tnittiriyas, sulxllvlded into 
2L Aukhiyas “ and 
22 . Kliilmlikiyas,^ 

TIic Khftndikjyiis are again subdivided into: — 

23- Kaleyas.'* 

24. iSfityilyaruns, 

25. Hirniiyiikc^ins. 

26* PdiaradvAjins* 

27. Apastornbins. 

This gives alrogethertwenty'&even SfikliAs, the some 
number wliich is meutioned in tlie Vishuu-pni-Aun 
although the manner of computing them is diflerent. 

Then follow the fifteen SAklias of tJie VfijasBricyjng, 
a number which is confirmed by the Pnitijufi^piiri^ 
£ishta, and has also been preserved in fheYishim* 
purAna, while the Charanavyfiha of the $abda- 
kaJpn-druma brings their number to seventeen* 
They are: — 

28, Jtibaks*= 

' Pin. iv. 3. 10-4^ 

^ Auk«liyi9 fliid Aakhyad, S* K. D. j AuLbiyos, Ch. 785, j Au- 
ftbeyns, Ch. 376, Cf, Pin. h'. 3. JOfi. 

* Kliindiklya,^ Ch* 785. j Ch. 376,;: Pin. iv* 3, 

102 . 

* The ChftmjftTjuhft uf tlie K, D* hng,^23. AiivUmbiiM * 

24. BaudhRy»nin#i 25. Saiya-hadhina; 26, Ilinnyikpijins; 27, 
Aakhejod at Andhpyiai. 3JS. Cli* 7S5. —2J. Eilfi'yu (Ei- 

leyah. Pin. iv. 2.8.)j 24. 5iilyayamn fPiii. it. 3, 105.) j 25, llimn- 
jAkeinft: 26- BliBrRdiAjiis ; 27, A|iAjitauihiyu- AIS. 3'i'6L, Ka- 

Ictiu’t, ^tyayiRiiUr niniijjakf4fn.% BiilndvAiina, *4p]tfltiimbji3j, 

* P* 279, ** or I he (rrc of ih* Tajur-vt-da Ihcro orn iwentj-icvciA 
branches, which ViiiumpAyanji, the pujilL of VjiUa, compiled and 
taught to os many difciplcs," 

® Pan. vL 2. S8, teJit; ii, 4, 5S. 1, 

b u 2 
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29. Baiidheyas.* 

30. KAnvas.* 

31. MAUhyandinas.® * 

32. ^Apheyas.^ 

33. I'A pa Iliyas.® 

34. Ka|K>las.® 

35.. Paundravatsas.^ 

36. Avutiicus.* 

37. J^uraiiiAvatikas.^ 

38. PArA&irj’as.*® 

39. Vaineyas." 

40. Vaidheyas.** 

41. Audheyas.*® 

42. Maurieyas.'® 

Though the number of the I^AkiiAs of the Yojur- 
veda b stated at eighty-six by the CharaiiavyAha, 

» Baodheyaa, P.-p. Ch. 785.; Augheyns, K. D.; Gaudheyai^ 
S, G. p.; Baudhiywiw, Cb. 376. E. I. H.t Baudhih, Pan. U.^. 
58. 1. 

• Pan. IT. 2. 111. text. 

• Bladbyandineyaa, Cb. 376. See GaM oUAJL 

^Apeyaa, P..p.; Sapiyas, K. D.; ^upeya, Gana Munakadi. 

• Tip4yaniyas, 8 . K. O.; Cb. 376.; Tapfiyanw, Cb. 783. 

• KalApais P.*p.i Kapalas, g. K. D.; Cb. 785.; KapoUa, Cb. 
376. 

' Paundravachha#*, P.-p.; Ch. 376. Cf. Pfin. xii. 3. 24. 

• Cf. Gana gargadi. Pan. It. 1. 17. ; ir. 1. 73, text. 

» Pani4valika» or ParamaTolikas, g. K. D. 

•• Paraiara*. R.p.. Ch. 785. 376.; Piraianyas, g. K. D.; Gana 
kpi&i«\adi: gargadi. 

" Vaidbeyaa, Cb. 785.; Vaineyaa, CIi. 376. 

Vaidbeyaa, Ch. 37&Vaineyaa, Ch. 785. 

“ Aukhyaa, P.-p.; Ad.lha^ Cb. 37a ; Ugheya^ g. K. D.; See 
Pij?. ii. 4. 7.; Aukldyas, Ch. 783. 

“ ^udhya4^a8,P.-p.; Moun»-yaa, Ch. 7«5.; Bodh^ya^ Ch. 376. 
^*y^^ ^ *>ere.“-42. Galavas; 43. Vayaraa; 44. Katyft- 
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the names given, including the VAjusaneyins, amount 
only to forty-three, exactly half the number expected.^ 
It is difficult to account for this, for although some 
other names are mentioned, for instance the PrAchya, 
Udichya and Nairritya Kathos, yet this would not in¬ 
crease the number of SAkhAs sufficiently. 

The largest numlKT of i^AkhAs is ascribed to the 
SAma-veJa. It is said to have been a thousand. The 
author of the ChumnavyAIm, however, confesses that 
the greater part of them no longer exist. Those 
remaining at the time when the CharunavyAha was 
composed were the seven l^akliAs of the 

1. HAnAyaniy’os.* 

2. SAtyamugryas.* 

3. KAlapas.^ 

'I. MaltAkalopas.* 

5. LAngalAyunas.* 

6. ^ArdAlas.’^ 

7. Kauthuinas.^ 

The Kauthumas are again subdivided into the 

8. Asu ray anas.* 

9. VAtayanas.^® 


‘ In a 3IS. of the Clianika-i4kli& of the Kathaka, 101 ^kl»as 
of tlic Vajiir-ve<Ia are mentioned. Catalogoeof the Borliii MSS., p. 
38. **I'lkoctaraMiAdhrarjUMkhaprabhL-dabljionejrujurvedakjt{hake.*' 
> Gana pailAili. 

* Sat\aniuri!jiis and Sa^jainurgrjaa, Cb. 785.; 6aiyamurgrya«, 
Cb. 376- ; 'Pa^. iv. 1. 81. 

* Kaiopuis Cti. 785. 376.; Pam iv. 3. 108. 

* MaliakalopHS, Cb. 785. 376.; proboblj M a h aka B paj. 

* LaniiiUa, Ciu 785. 

’ SanlAlaa, Ch. 376.; wanting in Ch. 785. 

* Ga^a Karlakauja^iAii!. 

* Knutliunias, Ch. 785. ; GaM tauIvaljrAdi. 

>• SArdulns, Ch. 785. 
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10. PrAnjalidvaitablirits.' 

11. PrAcliinayonyas.* 

12. Naigeya-Kuutliumas.* 

The account given by the 6. K. D. is very different 
and in many places corrupt. Here we have, 1. the 
AsurAyoniyas or SurAyuniyas, 2. YurtAntaveyas, 
3. PrAnjalas, 4. Rigvarnubhedas, 5. PrAchinavogvas, 
6. JuAnuyogyas^ 7. RAuAyaniyas. The RanAyuniyas 
are subdivided into nine; RAuAyaniyas, 8. SAthyAya- 
Iliyas (or l^ArAyuuiyas, ^Athyamugryas), 9. I^Atvalas 
(or SAryumudbhuvas), 10. Maudgalus (not mentioned 
in the BhAshya), 11. Khallalus, 12. MuliAkiiulluvasi 

13. Langalus, 14. Kauthuinas, 15. Guutamas, 16. 
Jaimiiiiyas. 

Of the Athar\'n-vpda nine divisions arc mentioned, 
but the names given are incomplete and corrupt. 
Ihey are given here, with some conjectural emendu- 
tions from the MSS.* 

1. Puipimladas.^ 


• Suranttjaniyoji. Ch. 785. 

* PrajvalanodTaitabbfiiaf Ch. 785.; PrAnJalidTenabbritu, Cb. 
376. Gum Gargufli. 

* Prachinoyogyai and Xaigeyas. 

• The text in the 6. K. D. ha« I I I 

Wfrr:i tT?! i 

II ^TrTT n^Trfr '’fVrn' 
TfH HTO nURtfTTII MS. Cb. 785. 
•^*43 ify^nTT <i*ri^i ’'Tfrrn^RT 


ms. CIi. 376 . reada, 

rft’rrnnTT HT^THi 

* Pi^ju w. 2. 66. / 
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2. i^aunakos.* 

3. Darnodas. 

4. Totrayanas, 

5. Jay (lias. 

6. Br&hmapalA^s. 

7. Kaunakhins. 

8. Devadureanins.’ 

9. Chilranavidyas. 

Tins list makes no distinction between old and new 
Charanas. If we had the whole Vedic literature 
• before us, as it was liviri" during ancient times in the 
• tradition of numerous Brahtnanic families, it would be 
possible to determine which of these Charanas owe 
their origin to SAtras, which to Bn\hmlinas or San- 
hiiAs. As it is, wc can only infer that some Charanas, 
like those of the Asvalayanas, lliranyakeSins, Bhi\ru- 
dvAjins, Apastumhins, BaiidhAyanas, PArftsaryas, &c., 
are in all prolmbility of modern origin, because the 
only works ascribed to their founders are SAtra com¬ 
pilations. Their Sanhit^ and BrAhmnnas, when¬ 
ever they are mentioned, seem to be the swimc as 
those of older Charanas, with but slight modifications. 
Other Charanas, like those of the Paingins, Kaushita- 
kins, Aitareyins, i^&ty&yanins, &e., are not mentioned 
in connection with any SAtras compose<l by authors 
bearing these names; and it is most likely, therefore, 
that they derive their origin from authors whose 
names have been per|x*tuate<i in the titles of certain 
BrAhtminns. Whether these Charanas w’ere in (losses- 
sion of SAtras is doubtful, nor have we any means of 
determining whether, for instance, a member of the 
Aitareyi-chanina, after adopting the Kalpa-sAtras of 


« Pa?, ir. 3. 106. 


a a 4 


* Ga?i dauiiiikaHi. 
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^^uunaku) would retain his allegiance to the Aitareyins 
or not. The ancient Saiihit&s used in tliesc BrAliniana- 
charaiias, and originally adopted from older Cha- 
runuSy were not likely to be affecte<l by considerable 
diflerences after their adoption. The fact that we 
never find a Kaushitaki-sanhiti\ or I’aingi-sanhitA, 
quoted tends to show that the Chaninas, which owe 
their independent constitution to the introduction 
of a Br&limann, retained in most instances the 
original text of their SanhitAs. Charaiias, lastly, 
like those of the ^Akalas, BAshkalns, Saisira**, cSrc., 
whose names are connected neither with SAtras nor 
BrAhmanas, but with bunhitAs only, must be referrctl 
to the earliest period of the formation of Vedic 
••ommunities, and must have existed, ns the bearers 
of their own traditional collection of hymns, before 
the composition of eitlier BrAhinanas or SAtras. With 
regard to many Charanns, however, it will remain 
doubtful to which of these three classes they belong, 
until a larger nuinl^r of Vedic works peculiar to 
each Charnna becomes available. Chnniiias like 
those of the Mrylliyandinas and KAnvas must be re¬ 
ferred to the BrAhmanu period, because their San- 
hitAs and BrAhinanas are ascribed to one and the 
same teacher. This teacher, Yajnavalkya, is repre- / 
sented as the author of mo<lern BrAhinanas, and wc'^ 
saw that, in all probability, his SanhitA was even 
more modern than his BrAlimaiias. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that the SAtras adopted by the MAdhyandIna 
and KAiiva-charanus are ascribed to KatyAyana, 
^lows that these Charanas existed certainly previous 
to the SAtra period. With regard to the SaiihitA- 
charanas it will always be ditficuU to determine how 
far their differences were fixed, if not originally 
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called forth by the introduction of the Br&hmanns. 
Most likely the Sunhit& churanas arc restricted to 
the Kig-veda. It is certain, at least, that no BrMi- 
maims lielonging to any Veda was composed before 
the division of priests into Ilotris, UdgAfris, and 
Adhvnryus had taken place. Before that division 
there was but one collection of hymns, that of the 
BahvTichas, and it is among the Buhvrichas only 
that we have any distinct tnices of SanhitA-chaninas. 

It will always be very difficult to assign a distinct 
meaning to such terms of Chanina and i^akhlL, }>ecaiise 
we have nothing that exactly corre8|>onds to them in 
our own experience. Literary works, such as the 
»*)&klu\s were, have assumed with us u much more 
tangible shape. They exist as books, and not merely 
os a body of thought handed down in schools, or in 
families. To read u ^akha meant not only to go over 
it (adhi-i), but to take jmssc^ssion of it, to guard it in 
the memory, and to enable others to read it by repeat¬ 
ing it to them. A man who had read a book was 
himself the book : the song of the poet had no outward 
existence except through those who heard and re¬ 
membered it. A work, once composed, might either 
wither for want of an audience, or grow, like a tree, of 
which every new listener would bet‘omeanew branch. 
The idea of represeiiiing what we should coll an 
edition of a hundred copies, by the simile of a branch, 
was a very nutunil one, and if we once adopt it and 
enter into the spirit of this Sanskrit idiom, we sec that 
it is difficult to distinguish between the branch, as 
the book, and the bninch, as the reader ; Ixjtween 
the trust, and the trustee. It would be well, how¬ 
ever, to speak of the former oidy as 4&kh^ and of 
the latter as the reader of a &4khtt, while we should 
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reserve the name of Charana for those ideal succes¬ 
sions or fellowsliips to which all belonged who read 
the same ^kh^l. 

If it is difficult to describe what a lSt\kha and a 
Charana were, it is all the more necessary to state 
what they were not. Now a Chaniiia was not the 
same as u Gotra or Kula. Gotra or Kula means a 
family, and the number of families that had a right to 
figure in the Hrahmanic Peerage of India was very 
considerable. Ihe Brahmans were proud of their 
ancestors, and preserved their memory with the most 
scrupulous care, as may be seen by the nuuierous 
treatises on the subject which are preserved to the 
present day. M&dhava, for instance, after stating 
who his father, mother, and brotliers were, what 
SakhA he followed, what Sfitra he had adopted, adds at 
the end that his family was descended from BliArad- 
\Ajn.‘^ Gotras or families e.xisted among Kshutrivas 
and Vaisyas as well as among Brahmans.^^ Charanas 
were confined to the priestly caste. Gotras de|)ended 
on a real or imaginary community of blood, and thus 
corresjKmd to what we call families. Charanas de¬ 
pended on the community of .sacre<l te.xts. They 
were ideal fellowships, Iiehl together by ties, more 
sacred in the c}'e8 of a Brahman than the mere 
ties ot blood. They were the living depositaries of 
the most saeixid heirlooms, and with the extinction of 

* fTrm 

wmiTni ^13^ winTTVii 

1 1 , ^ ^ ^ 

Baadhaj«n»-fuir».bhA,hv«. MS. E. I. 11. lOl, p. 91 . 
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a Charana, the words which were believed to be the 
breath of God would have been lost without the 
hope of recovery. Members of ditlerent Gotras 
inisrht belonc: to the same Ciiurana. Where the 
member of a Gotra became the founder of a new 
Churanu, the new Charana might bear the name of 
its founder, and thus become synonymous, but not 
identical, with a Gotra. 

The names of the Charanas were naturally pre¬ 
served as long as the te.vts which they einboilied con¬ 
tinued to be studied. The names of the Gotras were 
liable to confusion, particularly in later times, when 
their number hail become very considerable. But 
the respect which the Brahmans, from the very earliest 
time, paid to their ancestors, and the strictness with 
which they prohibitctl marriages between members of 
the same family, lead us to 8up|)o»e that the gene¬ 
alogical lists, such as we find in the Bn\hnmna8, in 
the Sfitnis, in the MahabhArata, in the Puninas, and 
even at the present day, pn;sent in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly faihilies of 
India. All Bnihmanic families who keep the sacred 
fires arc supposed to descend from the Seven Rishis. 
Tlieseare:— lihrigu^ .InyiVtw, IVstvlmiVru, VttsislUha, 
Kasynpii, Atri, AycLsti, The real ancestors, however, 
are eight in number:— Jamadayni^ Gautama and 
BharaJvtija, Visuamitj'aj Kt’Ayapaj -1/r/, 

Ayastyn. The eight Gotras, whicli descend from 
these Rishis, are again suixlivided into forty-nine 
Gotras, and these forty-nine branch off into a still 
larger number of families. The names gotra, v'ansii, 
vargii, {jaksha, and gana are all used in the same 
sense, to express the larger ns well as the smaller 
families, descendc 1 from the eight ancestral Rishis. 


/ 
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A Brahman, who keeps tlie sacrificial fire, is obliged 
by law to know to which of the forty-nine Ootras his 
own family belongs, and in consecrating his own fire 
he must invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra 
to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine Gotras 
claims one, or two, or three, or five ancestors, and the 
names of these ancestors constitute the distinctive 
character of each Gotni.^ A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kal|)a-8fitras, and I here give one of them 
from the 12th Book of i\ivahlyana’s 6rautu-sfitni8.* 


List of the Forty-nine Gotras, according to 
AsvuU\yana, xii. 10. seq. 

* ’ 1. The Bamous. 

XuDe of Gotra. No. of Ancntrjra. Invocation of Ancettorib 

1. JUinadugna Vats&h 5 Bhfirgava, Chyavana, 

ApnavAna, Aurva, Ja- 
madagneti. 

2. JAmodagnyAh or 5 BhArgava, ChyAvana, 

JAinudaguAh. ApmivAna, Arshtishc- 

nu, AnA{)eti. 

' TT^TwnnTTf^i 

* ThcMS liatii vary considt^mbly in the diSeriMit Sutra.*. Puru- 
ahottama, in bix Prnvaramnnjart, hax made an attempt at c<dlr-ct. 
in" and explaining ih»*m. II«t utiex the Knlpa-sutraa of tbiudhaynna, 
Apaxtambo, Sntyaxhatiha, Kuntjina, Bharadvaja, Liuguksiti, Ka- 
tyAjana, and Aivalayana; the Matsya-purana, the Bharala, Mniiu’a 
Law-book and ibeir commentaries. For Bandhayona he qnotei a 
commentary by Amala; for Apaxtambo. Dhurtaavamin, Kipar- 
dUtimin, Gurudevasvamin ; for Aivalayana, Devaavaniin. 
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Niime of Ootr«. No. of Ancestor*. InrocjUioa of Ancestors. 

3. Bidah 3 Bh&rgnva, Cliyftvana, 

Apnav&im, Aurvfly Uai* 
deli.* 

4. Yaska 
BiVdhauIa 
Manna 
Jilniika 
^arkarftkshi 
S&rshti 
S&varni 
l^&lankAyana 
tTaimini 

Dc van ty&y an&h 

5. I^yait&h 


6. Mitrayuvab 


7. Sunakdli 


3 Bh4rgavn, Vaitahavya, 
S&vetaseti. 


3 Bh&rgava, V ainya, PAr- 
theti. 

1 BAdhiya^veti. 
or 

3 BhArgava, DaivodAsa, 
BAdlir\^a6vcti. 

1 GArtsamadeti. 

or 

3 BhArgavo, ^annaliotra, 
GArtsamadeti. 

ir. The Akgirasas. 
a. The Gotamas. 

8. GotamAh 3 Angirasa, AyAs 3 ’a,Gau« 

taineti. 

9. UchathyAh 3 Angirasa, Auchathya, 

Gautameti. 

10. RahAgonAh 3 Angirasa^ KAhAganyo, 

Gautameti. 

11. SomarAjokayoh 3 Angirasa, SomarAjya, 

Gautameti. 
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Nam« of Gotra. No. of Ancestor*. Inrocatioo of Ancestors 

12. A Afnadov&li 3 Angirasa, ^ Ainadevja» 

Gautameti. 


13. BrlliadiiktliAh 

14. Pnshadii6v&h 

15. Riksb&h 

16. Kaksliivantah 

17. Dirghatamasah 


3 Angirasa, BArhaduk- 
tliya, Gautameti. 

3 Angirasa, PArshadaSva, 

or Vair{ij)eti. 

3 Asht Adanshtra, PArsha- 
daSva, VairApeti. 

5 Angirasa, BAriiaspatya, 
BhAradvAja, VAndann, 
MAtavachaseti. 

5 Angirasa, Auchathya, 
Gautama, Ausija, KAk- 
shivateti. 

3 Angirasa, Auchathya, 
Dairghatamaseti. 


h. The Bharadvajas. 


18. BharadvAjAgnive- 
AyAh 


19. MudgalAh 

20. VishnuvriddhAh 


21. Garguh 


I 3 Angirasa, BArhaspatya, 
1 BliAradvAjeti. 

• 3 Angirasa, BhArmyaAva, 
or Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarkshya, BliAnnyaAvaj 
Maudgalyeti. 

3 Angirasa, Paurukutsya, 
TrAsadasyaveti. 

5 Angirasa, BAriiaspatya, 
BhAradvAja, GArgj'a, 
Suinyeti. 

3 Angirasa, l^ainyo, GAr- 
gyeti. 
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Name of Ootra. 

22. llarita 
Kutsa 
Pinga 
l^ankha 
Durbliyu 

O • 

23. Sankriti 
IVtiniA^ha 
Tandi 
i^uinbhu 
Saiva^av&b 

O • 


24. Kanvrih 


No. of Anrcston. Inrocatioo of Anre»ton. 


3 Angirasn, AmbariJilia^ 
^or Yauvan&bveti. 

3 Mi\ndli{ltra, Aiiibarisha, 
YauvunAi&vetl. 

3 Angiraaa, Gauri\dfa, 

or SArikrifycti. 

3 l§i\ktya, Gaurivita, SAn* 
krityeti. 

3 Angirasa, AjainSlha, 

or KAuveti. 

3 Angirusa,Ghaura, KAu- 
veti. 


25. Kapayah 


26. ^aunga-Sai4iraya1i 


3 Atigiraso, Mabiyava, 
Urukahayoscti. 

5 Angirasa, I>Arhaspatya, 
or BhAradvAjo, KAtya, 
3 AtkHcti. 


III. The Atris. 

27. Atrayali 3 Atreya, ArchanAnasa, 

i^pAvAAveti. 

28. Gavishthinih 3 Atreyn, Gavlahthira, 

PuurvAtitheti. 


IV. The VifivAMiTRAS. 


29. Chikita- 
GAtava- 
KAIabava- 
ManutantU’ 

Ku^ikAh 


3 VaifivAmitra, DevarAta, 
Audaleti. 
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Name of Ootni. 

30. l^raiiiimta-kikinakiU 
y&nah 

31. Dliaiiaiiju^ikh 


32. Aj&h 

33. Ilohinah 

34. Ashtak&l.i 

35. PArana-VAridh&pa- 

ynnt&h 

36. Katilli 

37 Aghamarsban&h 

38. Rcnavali 

39. Vcnav^ah 

40. Lilian k&yan a> 
S&Iaicshn* 
Lohit/kkalia* 
Lohitajahnavah 


Invocation of Anceatort. 

VaisvAinitra, DevaAr.i- 
viisa, Daivatarascti. 

3 Vai^vAinitra, MAdhu- 
ciiliandasay Dhanan* 
jayyeti. 

3 Vni6vAinitra, Madhu- 

clihandasaf Ajyeti. 

3 VuiAvAmitra, MAdhu* 
chliandusa^ Raiihineti. 

3 VuiAvArnitra, MAdini* 
clihandnsti, Ashtuketi. 

3 VaisvAinitra, DevarAta, 
Patiruneti. 

3 VaiAvamitra, KAtya, 

Atkileti. 

3 VaiAvAinifra, Agliamar- 
shana, KauAikcti. 

3 VaiAvATiiitra, GAthina, 
Rainaveti. 

3 VaiAvATiiitra, GAthina, 
Vainaveti. 

3 VaiAvAinitra, $AlankA. 
yana, KauAiketi. 


Kol of Anccatorv. 

I 


41. EaAyapAh 

42. NidhruvAh 

43. RebhAh 


V. The Kasyapas. 

3 K AAyapa, A va taA ra, Asi- 
teti. 

3 KAAyapa, AvatsAra, 
Naidhruveti. 

3 KAAyapa, AvaUAra, Rai- 
bhyeti. 
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Name of Qotnu 

44. Snndiidh 


No. of Aoceaton. Inroca^oa of Anceaton. 

I t3 6&ndiln,Asita,DaivaIcti. 
or 

3 KAsyapa, Aslta, I>aiva- 
leti. 


VI. The Vasishthas. 


45. VasislithAh 

46. U{)aniaiiyavuh 

47. Paiukinlh 

48. KundinAh 


1 VAsishtlieti. 

3 VAsIshtiiai Abliaradv- 
asu, Indrapramadcti. 

3 VAsishtha, I^Aktyay PA- 
rASaryeti. 

3 YAsishtha, MaitrAvaru* 
na, Kaundinyeti. 


VII. The Agastis. 

( 3 Agasfya, DArdfiuchyuta, 
or IdhmavAhcti. 

3 Agastya, DArclhachyuta, 
^piavAhcti. 


There are* other lists of much greater extent, which 
may become useful in time for chronological calcula¬ 
tions. In them the first branch of the Bhrigus, the 
Vatsas, count 73 names; among them such names as 
SaunakAyaniih (8), PailAh (13), PaingalAyanuh (14), 
PAninih (29), VAlmikayah (30). The Vidas com¬ 
prise 13, the Arshfishenas 8, the Yaskas 20, the Mi- 
tra^nis 11, the Vainyas 3, and the Sunakas 9 names. 
It would occupy too much space to print these lists 
here. 

In order to prove that these lists were not merely 
arbitrary compositions, their practical bearing on two 
very important acts of the ancient Brahmonic society, 
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tlie consecrating of the sacrificial fires, and marriage, 
should be borne in mind. 

When the fire is to be consecrated, Agni Ilavja- 
vfthana, the god who carries the libations to heaven, 
must be invoked. This invocation or invitation of 
Agni, is called pravara,^ Agni himself or the fire is 
called Arsheya, the offspring of the Kishis, because the 
Kishis first lighted him at their sacrifices. lie is the 
llotri as well as the Adhvaryu among the gods. 
Like the llotri and Adhvaryu priests, he is supposed 
to invite the gods to the Siicrifice, and to carry him¬ 
self the oblation to the scat of the immortals. When 
therefore a Brahman has his own fire consecrated, he 
■wishes to declare that he is as worthy as his ancestors 
to offer sacrifices, and he invites Agni to carry his 
oblations to the gods as he did for his ancestors. The 
names of these ancestors must then be added to his 
invitation, and thus the invitation or invocation of 
the ancestors came to be called pravara. For in¬ 
stance, if a Brahman belongs to the family of the MAn- 
cjfikeyas, he must know that the Maiidfikeyas belong 
to the \ atsas, and that the \ atsas ore descended from 
Bhrigu, and invoke five ancestors. lie must, therefore, 
like all members of the \ atsa-gotra, invoke Agni by 
the names of BhArgava, ChyAvana, ApnavAna, Aurv’u, 
and Jamadgna. If he belong to the family of 
A Ajnavalkya, a branch of the Ku^ikas, descendants 
of \ i4vAmitra, he must invoke Agni by the name of 
Vi^vamitra, DevarAta and Udala. This, at least, is 
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the rule laid down in the BaudliAyana-sdtra, with 
which the AAvalAyana-sutra coincides, except that he 
docs not mention the \ ajnav'alkyas as a subdivision 
of the KuAikas. This custom was known at the time 
of the composition of the Bnihinantis, and we have no 
reason to doubt that ever since the fii*st establish* 
merit of \ edic sacrifices, the forty-nine families pre- 
ser^'ed the tradition of their 8aci*ed iiedigree, and that 
their genealogies possess a certain historical value.* 
Tliis is confirmed still further if we consider the 
ancient Drahmanic laws concerning marriage. To 
marry a woman belonging to the same Gotra, or having 
the same Travara, was.considered incest, and visited 
with severe penance. Asvalayana (xii. 15.) says : 

** Asainanapravarair vivAhah.” “ Marriage takes place 
with persons who have not the same Prav’ura, 1 . 1 , who 
do not invoke the same Rishis us their ancestor's.” 
Apastamba says: **SagotrAya duhitamm na prayach- 
chhet,” “ Ihou shalt not give thy daughter to a man 
belonging to the same Gotra or family.” VAjoavulkya 
says : “ Aroginim bhrAtrirnatiiu asoiiiAnArshagotrajAiii 
udvahet.” “ Let a man marry a woman who is free 
frtim disease, who has brothers, and who is not 
the daughter of a man having the same ancestors 
and belonging to the same Gotra as himself.” In 
each case severe punishments are threatened if a man 

' Tims we read in the ^rautft.iutnis of the Munaras, that the 
Dikahita roust saj his name, the name of his Gotra, of his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather; a castom which, if obsenred 
as a sacred law, most hare presenred a genealogioal knowledge for 
manj generations. 


c c 3 
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transgress tlicsc rules knowingly, or even unknow* 
ingly. There ore some special rules with regard to 
marriage, which differ again according to different 
Siitras ; of which the following, taken from Aiva- 
lAyana, may 8er\'e as a specimen : 

1. Persons who have the same Pravaro must not 
intermarry. Hence a Para^ra must not marry the 
daughter of a PariLAara. 

2. Persons belonging to the same Gotra must not 
intermarry. Hence a \ isvumitra must not marry the 
daughter of a Visvikmitra. 

3. There are exceptions to this rule among the 
Bhfigus and Angirasas. As. a general rule, persons 
are called sagotra, if but one of the Hishis whom they 
invoke is the same. Hence an Upamanyu must not 
marry the daughter of a ParAAara, because the name 
of Vasishtha occurs in the tryarsheya pravara of both. 
But the three Gotras of the Bhngus, from the^'aitas 
to the Sunakas, may intermarry. The first four 
Gotras of the Bhrigus must not, neither the six first 
Gotras of the Gotamas. The Prishada^vas, Mudgalas, 
Yishnuvpddhas, Kanvas, Agastyas, Haritas, San* 
kritis, Kapis and \askas may intermarry among 
themselves, and with the Jikniadagnyas, &c. Dhir- 

.ghataraas’, on the contraiy', Auchathyas and Kak- 
shivats are to be considered as members of one Gotra, 
nor are marriages allowed betwe-en the Bharadv&ji\g- 
nivc^is, Rikshas, Sunga-6ai»iris, (or Sungas, l^aiSiris;, 
Katas, and, according to some, the Gargas. 

It is clear from this that the science of genealogy, 
being so intimately connected with the social and 
ecclesiastical system of the Brahmans, must have been 
studied with great care in India, and that the 
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"cneaiogical lists wliich have been preserve^I to us 
in ancient works represent something real and his¬ 
torical. 

After we have tlius gained an insight into the 
system by which the Br&hmanus were handed down 
from generation to generation, we now return to 
a consideration of the literary merits of these works. 
1 he BrAhinanas rep!*esent no doubt a most interest¬ 
ing phase in the history of the Indian mind, but 
judged by themselves, as liteniry productions, they 
are most disappointing. No one would have supposwl 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a 
state of society, there could have risen n literature 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can 
hardly be matched anywhere. There is no* lack of 
striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reason¬ 
ing, and curious traditions in these collections. But 
these are only like the fragments of a torso, like pre¬ 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general cha¬ 
racter of these works is marked by shallow and insipid 
grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian 
pedantry. It is most important to the historian 
that he should know how soon the fresh and healthy 
growth of a nation can be blighted by priestcraft 
and superstition. It is most important that wo 
should know that nations are liable to these epidemics 
in their youth as well as in their dotage. These 
works deserv'e to be studied as the pliysician studies 
the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen. 
They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of 
faded grandeur, the memories of noble aspinitions. 
But let us only try to translate these works into our 
own language, and we shall feel astonished that 

c c 3 
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human language and human thought should ever 
have been used for such purposes. The following 
are a few specimens, and they have not been chosen to 
give an unfavourable idea of the Br&hmanns. The first 
is the beginning of the Aitareya-brAlimana, and ex¬ 
plains a sacrificial act in itself full of meaning. Ori¬ 
ginally the DikshaniyA, as this ceremony is called, 
was meant to represent, by simple and natural emblems, 
the new birth (matriculation) through which a man, 
on his first admission to the sacrifice, was believed to 
enter a new life. Let us sec what became of this act 
in the hands of the Brahmans. 

A itareya-hrah mana. ^Dihhanhjt'i. 

Agni is the first among the Gods, Vishnu the 
last.^ Between them stand all the other deities. 

They offer a PurolAsa to Agni and Vishnu which 
has been prepared for the DikshaniyA in eleven jars.* 

Tho CommenUtor says that the gods among whom Agni and 
Vishnu are tho first and last, are the gods to whom prayers arc f 

ofl^ered at the ceremonies belonging to the Agnishiomn. Thoit* are 
12 prayers (^aslra), and the first is addressed to Agni (bhur 
Agnir jyolih); the lost, which is an dgnim^uta, contains a verso 
in praise of Vishnu (Vishnor nu kam). See Kaushitaki-brikhmana, 

Till. 1. This passage proves nothing as to the relative dignity of 
Api and Vishnu. In the Kauah.-br. Agni is called nvarurddhya, 

> ishnu par^ddliyas, and the Com. explains these terms os signi- i 

Tying the first in the former, and the first in the latter half. L 

* jflcbin* 14 I 

A purolaia is a baked flour cake (pakvah pish|apindah), and I 

ntrrap, to strew, means originally to take four handfuls of rice 
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Tliey offer it indeed to all the deities of this cere¬ 
mony, without any difference.' 

For Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the dei¬ 
ties.* 

They are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni 
and Vishnu. Thus when men offer the Purolilsa to 
Agni and Vishnu, they worship the deities at both 
ends.® 

Here they say, if there be a PurojiUa prepared in 
eleven jars, and there be two gods, Agni and Vishnu, 
what rule is there for the two, or what division 

The Puro)A&i of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the 
Gfiyatri verse consists of eight syllables, and the 
G&yatri is Agni’s metre. That of three jars belongs 
to Vishnu, for Vishnu strode thrice through this 
universe. This is their rule hero, and this the 
division.® 

from tlK* cart and throw thrm into a winnowing baakot. Herr, 
however, it means the offering of the oblation which haa been 
prepared in that manner. The original meaning of Dlkiha is said 
to bo ** ahaving or clcanaing." 

JTTXnf Wq<lifl7T Tjq r U fqTy y i fi T fl 
* gOcJb ri f t 

qrr 
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Ho who thinks himself without wealth, may offer 
a Charu in ghee (clarified butter).* 

On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth.* 
The ghee in the Cliaru is the milk of the woman, 
the grains belong to the man ; both together are a 
pair. Thus the Charu increases him by this very |)air 
with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosj)er.* 

He wlio knows this is increased with progeny.^ 

He who perforfiis the New-moon and Full-moon sa¬ 
crifices, has commenced with the sacrifice and with the 
gods.® After having sacrificed with the new-moon 
or full-moon oblation, he may j>erform the Dikshd 
on the same oblation and the same sacrificial seat.* 


■ Wt V pFT- 

Tnrn&ii 

• H3iqi 

• ^ THT ^TT3fcf^7TT VT 

^rsPT ?T 

dPw xpirr 

The commrnutor tries to show that Uic DarAa.parna-nitti.a 
sacnficcj are connected with all other rites. Although the .Soma 
wnflee IB not a modification of the Daria-pflma.miUa, still tho 
l-hps, as. for instance, the Dikshanbfi «»nd Prajaniya, are, and 
they form part of the Soma sacrifice. The Agnihotra also, with 
all lU parts, does not follow the rule of the D. P., but it has 
r. ference to the Aharaniya and the other sacred fires, and these 
fin s mwt be placed by means of the Pavam4na-ishp. Now, as 
an Ishps are modifications of the D. P, the reUtion is esta- 
In wrifl^ therefore the D. P. may be called the beginning of 

• The commentator says: Aarfh means the sacrifice, and barAik 
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Tills is one Dikshii.^ 

The Hotri must recite seventeen SAtniJheni verses.* 

Tlie PnijApati, the Lord of the World, is seventeen- 
fold, the months arc twelve, and the seasons five, by 
putting the Hcmanta and Sisira seasons as one. So 
much is the year, and the year is PnijApati.* 

He who knows this prospers by those verses which 
reside in PrajApati.* 

The sacrifice went away from the gods. 'J'hoy 
wislicd to find it by means of the Ishtis. The Islitis 
are called Ishtis because with them they wjshed (w/i, 
to wish) to find it.* They found it.* 

means the »ame, and he Uko* the two locative* in the sense of 
“after this new moon and full moon sacrifice has been performed.** 

* Tlie lost wards, “ Uils is one Diksha,” indicate that there is an¬ 
other; that is to say, some allow the Soma sacrifice, which begins 
with the Diksha, before the Dar^a-pfirna-misa. 

The number is stated, because generally the .Samidhenis are 
only fifteen in number. These fifteen were originally but eleven 
verses, of which the first and last are repeated thrc«r times. 

* <nrrf^ ^ 

» The Urahmana give* here three fanciful etymologies, of isAti 
the technical name of the sacrifice; of rfAu/i, the oblations enjoined 
at the aacriflee; and of m/i, another name for iho same. The real 
etymology of mA/ i is not uA, to wish, but yaj, to Mcrifioe ; of 
oAuti, not hcayati, to call, but jnAoti, to offer; of mti, not Ayati, 
to come, but ocfi//, to protect. 
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He who knows this prospers after Imving found 
the sacrifice.* ® 

fiihSt- oblations (AhSti) are invoeations 

(ahftli), with them the satrificer calls the gods, 
this IS why they are called Ahutis.* ^ ^ 

e«l^T “"if. ■"«“"« ‘be gods 

c6me to the calling of the sacrificer (dyan/i, they 

come). Or b^use they arc the imths and the ways, 

Kes w" ‘ 

tion'r^/M'^sT “ “"o‘bo>-priest makes the obla- 

t iTllol.^ J K "'‘y ‘boy o«>' bhu 

Because he causes the deities to be brought near 


-H «4 iTt Tnrrf^ ^ gi^ii 

^TT»TT TT^rnTTt’TT^TTirfTTf!?H 
^ rtr 

^ ^ trarsff *it; ?t ^ 

?^ft<^sRiTntT ^nroPTO H^fnii 

‘ stfnira y, snpriT 

THTTlTTr^ 

1^. c.mo.™uu,r My., lb.. .1, 

-oeW Men. ,„ be Anu^dUp or VMb,p, U,.m„m 
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according to their station, saying, “ Bring him, bring 
liim,” this is the reason why he is called llotri; he is 
a llotri (from dvaA, to bring near).^ 
lie who knows this is called a llotri.^ 

He whom the priests initiate (by means of the 
Diksh4 ceremony), he is made again to be an embryo 
(he is bom again).* 

They sprinkle him with watcr.^ 

Water is seed; having thus given this to him, 
they initiate him.* 

They anoint him with fresh butter (navanita). 
Clarified butter for the gods is (called) Ajya; for 
men Surabhighrita; for the manes Ayuta ; for the 
embryos Navanita. Therefore by anointing him with 
navanita, they increase him with his own portion.* 

fmr 

«g«jrvjr»?rg?i fijifvil 

The comroenUtor quotes s rerso to the effect thst molten gheo 
b celled aJya ; hsnlcned, it is calleil ; slighUj molten, it is 

cnllcd Ayuta ; and well 9 i*asoned, it is called turabki. But the 
Taittirijas aaj, ** ykfiia is for the gods, a$tm for the manesi, nmA* 
pakta fur men.** Aftn is here the same as ayutOf slightlj molten, 
and nishpakra^ quite li juid. 
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They anoint his eyes with a collyriuin.' 

Anointing is light for the eyes. Having thus im- 
parted light to him, they initiate him.* 

They rub him clean with twenty-one handfuls of 
ivusa grass.* 

initiate 

They take him to the hall.’ 

% taking him to the hall they take him (who 

a* a» embo'o) into hi. 

In this true womb he sit,, and hence he depart,.' 

»' 

Therefore let not the sun shine upon him in its 


* wr Trmi^T 


* ?r4fq^: 

* TT^TT 

* Olddfqfiia 

The h.II i, called Dikilnu-rimiu, becauw it m.i / • 

n..UJJ.r I... ... . 


‘ *r*i 4 T 


• tniiTprwT^sisJr i, , ,nj^ii 
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rising or setting away from the hall, nor let the 
priests speak to hiin.^ 

They cover him with a cloth.* 

This clotli is the caul in which the pupil is to be 
born ; thus they cover him with tiie caul.® 

Tlie skin of a black antelope is his next cloak.^ 
Next to the catil is the JarAyu ; thus they cover 
him with the Jarftyu.® 

He closes his hands.® 

With closed hands the embryo lies, with closed 
hands the child is born. As he closes his hands, he 
holds the sacrifice, and all its gods between his 
hands.^ 

They say, there is no confusion for him who has 
first finished his Diksin\ ; for his sacrifice is held fast 
(between his hands), and the gods arc so likewise. 
Therefore there can be no loss for him, like that 
which falls on-him whose DikshA was finished later.* 

> Tram 

* ^ 

• ^ 

’ 1 CTT ^wfid: id 

■srnm ^ ^ \ddT 

• dTHF^ ^frrftdV dr 
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After having put off his cloak, he descends to tlic 
bath. Therefore an embryo is born*after he is sepa¬ 
rated from the Jarilyu.' ^ 

He descends together with his cloth—therefore a 
child is bom together with the caul.* 

For hini who has not offered a sacrifice before, let 
(the Hotri) recite two puronuvAkyfls, “ tvam a^Tie 
saprath4asi,"(v. 13. 4.) for the first, “soma yi\s°te 

mayobhuvah » (i. 91. 9.) for the second portion of 
the ghee.* 

( Ihe third line of the first verse is) “through thee 
they carry out the sacrifice and by reciting this line 
the llotri carries out the sacrifice for the pupiL^ 


TT^fTfll 


*'°®'“enlttor tbal if ta-o or more Brahmans 
tl.o Soma saenfleo on iLe same spot and at the same lime, 
U,cy oomm.t asm. which is called confusion of libations. 

i! ***«*^- or « mountain. He, how- 

his cl^d 

aavA ** exposed to the consMiuencea of the san- 

«va, b^use the gods wiU be with him a^not with the other 
man whose Diksha was finished later. 


■ ?JUfT^lKT Jntr 

TrThjrt?tii 


’ J i nid usn 

’ifinrm rnrrw 

wwiiii 

on^bcing oM^red .o do «>'b, ,1. Adt. “o.*” 

* vv rfk 
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For him who has ofl&jred a sacrifice before, let the 
Ilotri recite instead ** Agnih pratnena mniiraan^,” 
(viii. 44. 12.) and “ soma girbhish tv& vayam.*' 
(i. 91. ll.)» 

15y saying “ pratnam ” (former) a word which oc¬ 
curs in the first verse, he alludes to the former 
sacrifice.* 

lk>th these rules (of using certain verses for a man 
who has not, and for a man who has, sacrificed before) 
arc not to be observed.* 

Let him rather use the two verses on the destruc¬ 
tion of Vritra ^ Agnir vritrfini janghanat,” (vi. 16. 24.) 
and “ tvam Somasi satpatih ” (i. 91. 5.)^ 

For be whom the sacrifice approaches destroys 
Vritra; therefore verses on the destruction of Vritra 
are to be used.* 

Having enjoined these two verses for the introduc¬ 
tory ceremony of the offering of ghee, the llr&hmana 
now proceeds to detail the yjljyfinuvakyfis for the 
principal offering. 

* rTTTWT^* 

The reason which the commentator girea for thia extraordinarjr 
proceeding ia, tliat in each of tho two conplca of vcraec which 
were firat recommended, the 6rft rene onijr contained an allusion 
to the pcculiaritica of tho aacriflcci, while the two TcnOa now 
enjoined both treat of the dcalruction of V'ptxn. 
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“ Agnir mukhain prathaiiKX dcvat Alikin ” &c., is the 
Puronnviikyil, “ Agnis clia V'ishno tapa uttainam 
mahah,” etc. the YiyyA verse. These two verses on 
Agni and Vishnu are correct in fonn. The correctness 
of a sacrifice consists in its correctness of form; it 
consists in this that the verse recited alludes to the 
act performed.^ 

Agni and ^ ishnu are the guardians of the Dikshii 
among the gods. They are the lords of the DikshA. 
I herefore as the oblation is to Agni and Vishnu, they 
who arc the lords of the DikshA arc pleased and grant, 
the DikshA, saying, Let those who perform this rite 
be initiated.* 

They are Trishtubhs (by their metre}, in order 
that they may give bodily strength.* 

Having explained the verses^^used by the Hotri at 
the principal part of the sacrifice, the ilrAhinana adds 
some rules on the Svislitakrit verses. 

‘ TTOTT firwr ffrj 

iMtead of Mying “anuvuky&jfijye," because the suavikya 
lUM ore I le the compound yajjunurakjre is formed, tlie 
orler word according to grammar, slanding first in a Drandva 

compoond. The verses arc not in the Sakala-sakhA of the 
Kig-veda. 

tlTTrT ^ 

^ ifr 
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lie who wishes for beauty and for wisdom, let him 
use the two GAyatri verses ^ of the Svishtakrit.* 

The Gftyatri is beauty, full of wisdom.* 

He who knowing this uses the two G&yatris be¬ 
comes possessed of beauty and wisdom.* 

He who desires long life, let him use two Ushnih 
verses.® 

Ushnih is life.® 

He who knowing this uses the twoUshnihs, arrives 
at any age.’ 

• He who desires heaven, let him use two Aniish- 
tubhs.® 

There arc sixty-four syllables in the two Anush- 
tubhs, and three arc these worlds (earth, sky and 
heaven), each of twenty-one {)urts. With each 
twenty-one syllables he ascends to these worlds, and 
■with the sixty-fourth he stands firm in heaven.® 

• Tliey are “ Sa havjavtti (»»- H- 2.) and Agnir 

Lota purohitah.'* (uL II. I.) ^ ^ 

* * 11 *1 ^ ^ 

^€^rnT:ll * ^ *n«i-dl■ 

Tbej are “ Agne rajaaja gomatai^^’* (L 79. 4.) and ” Sa idhano 
Tosush karih.** (i. 79. 5.) 

They are “ Tram Agno Taadn.** (i. 45. 1.) 

• ^5^41141?X*^nt4.^<irW TV '*•»! 

ij^irr wnirr ^ 

D D 
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He who knowing this uses the two Auushtublis 
stands firm.* 

He who desires wealth and gloiy, let him use two 
Brihatis.* 

The Rrihati is wealth and glor}’.* 

He who knowing this uses two Rrihatis, gives him¬ 
self wealth and glory."* 

He who loves the sacrifice, let him use two 
Panktis.® 

Tlie sacrifice is like a Pankti.* 

The sacrifice comes to him who, knowing this, uses 
tw'o Panktis.^ ^ 

Let him who desires strength use two Trishtuhhs.* 

rnshtubh is strengtli, which is vigour and liower.* 

He who knowing thU uses two Trishtubhs, becomes 
strong, vigorous and powerful.*® 


* 

* ^ 

• w Tf^p-r^Tir)- 5^11 

• iriRrn?: ^fffrii 

Tliej are “Agnim tam man/e** (t. 6. 1,). 

• ^TT^T ^ vrr: u 

’ ^ V 

Theyw “Dve viriipe charatah” (i. 95. J.). 
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Let him who desires cattle, use two Jagatis.* * 

Cattle is Jagati-like.* 

lie who knowing this uses two Jagatis, becomes 
rich in cattle.* 

Let him who desires food, use two Virftj verses.^ 

Virftj is food.® to shine.) 

Therefore he who has the largest food here shines 
most on earth; this is the reason why it is called 
Virilj (shining).® 

He who knows this shines forth among his own 
people; he is the best of his friends.^ 

All these arc voluntary verses. We now come to 
those which are always to be used. 

Now the metre Viraj possesses five powers. 

Because it has three lines, therefore it is G^yatri 
and Ushnih (which also have three lines.) Because 
its lines have each eleven syllables, therefore it is 
Trishtubh. Because it has tliirty-tliree syllables, 
therefore it is Anushtubh. (If it be said that the two * 
Viraj verses in question, ». “ preddho agne,” &c. 

and “iino agne,” &c., have only thirty-one and thirty- 

They are Janatiya gopa" (v. 11. 1.). 

• irnTrTT % n 

• ^ Tnf%Tr\ 

They are ** Preddho agne " (rii 1. 3.), ** Imo agne ** (rii. 1. 18.). 

• 

• ^ TTW *rrV 

^ TT^ W W»rt V Tli W^BBlB 

p p 3 
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two syllables, it must be remembered that) metres do 
not change by one syllable or by two. The fifth power 
is that it is VirAj (shining).^ 

He who knowing this uses the two VirAj verses, ob¬ 
tains the power of all metres, retains the power of all 
metres, obtains union, uniformity and UTiison Anth 
all metres, eats and has to eat, has food together 
witli his family.^ 

Therefore the two Virftj verses are certainly to be 
used, those which begin with “ Preddho ague” and 
“ Irao agne.” * 

Diksha is right, DikshA is truth, therefore a man 
who performs the DikshA must speak the truth."* 

Now they say, what man can speak all truth? 
Gods are full of truth, men are full of falsehood.® 

^ TTvrt 

* ^5trf fhhrgn w- 

u r g sq 

* ^ 

Right (fiui) and truth (satjra) are said to differ, inasmuch aa 
p/a means a true conception, so^a, a true speech. 

^TlrtflRT ^U^pT^fw ^1^^ Tf<TB 
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Let him make each speech with the word “ Vicha- 
kshana ” (which means, let him put “ vichakshana at 
the end of the name of a person whom he addresses.)' 

The eye is vichakshana, for with it he sees clearly 
fvi-chahsh^ to perceive).* 

The eye is established os truth among men.* 
Therefore people say to a man who tells something, 
liost thou seen it?” And if he says “I saw it,” 
then they believe him. And if one sees a thing one¬ 
self, one docs not believe others, even many.^ 

Therefore let a man make each speech with the 
word “ Vichakshana ”; then his uttered speech be¬ 
comes full of truth.* 


For ituUiice, instead of Mjing, ^ Deradatta, bring tbe cow;" 
let him aaj, **DeTadattay riebaksbana, bring the cow." According 
to .4pai(tamba, Tichaksharm ooght to be tued after tbe namcii of a 
Ksbatriya and Vaisja, but ‘^ebanaaita ** after the name of a Brah¬ 
man. 

a ft Kauah.-br. 

ft^^ ft ftroftH 
’ ^ ftft^ 

^T^vft ^ ^ ^iprr 

fir^TT Haft HaftaO 


D n 3 
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The next extract is from the Kaushitaki-brAli- 
mana (xxvi. 5.). It will show how completely the true 
character of the sacrifice had been forgotten, and how 
much importance was attached to mere trifles.* It is 
intelligible, ■wherever there is an established ceremo¬ 
nial, and priests appointed to watch over it, tliat cer¬ 
tain rules should be laid down for remedying any 
mistake that may have occurred in the performance 
of a sacrifice. The chapter of accidents is a laige 
one, and the Brahmans have spared no pains in laying 
down the most complicated rules, to counteract 
the consequences of a real mistake. The rules of pe- 

^ ^ TT^rr^ ^ TTWr^ 

'iff 

yr: tnr^ ir^ ^51^4 ^ tt 

^ tti- 

mi ?T ^ W ^ ^ 

^offf 
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nance or prayaschitta occupy, in several instances, one 
third of the whole collections of ceremonial rules. 
But this was not enough. Discussions were raised, 
not only how to remedy mistakes, that had been ob¬ 
served at the time; but how to counteract the effects 
of mistakes unobserved during the performance of 
the sacrifice. To settle this question, the Kaushita- 
kins quote the following story: — 

“ And then Pratardann, the son of Dlvodiisa (a 
famous king) having gone to the sacrifice of the 
Rishis of Nimisha, sat down in their presenee and asked 
the question: ‘If the Sadasya (the superintending 
priest, according to the ceremonial of the Kaushita- 
fcins) should make known a jwst blunder, or any one of 
the priests should observe it, how would you be free 
from sin?’ The priests were silent. Their Brahman 
was Alikayu, the descendant of V'ilchaspati. He said, ‘I 
do not know this, alas! Let us ask the teacher of our 
fathers, the elder JUlurkarnya.’ He asked him: * If 
the performer himself should observe a past blunder, 
or some one else should make it known, how could 
that blunder become not a blunder ? by saying the 
passage again, or by an offering?* Jatukarnya said, 

* The jmssage must be said again.* Alikayu asked 
him again: ‘ Should he say again the Castro, the 
Anuvachana, the Nigado, the YAjyd, or whatever else 
it may be, from beginning to end?’ Jtktukarnya 
said: ‘ As far as the blunder extends, so far let him 
say it again, w-hether a verse, a half verse, a foot, a 
word, or a letter.’ Then said Kaushitaki: * Let him 
not say the passage again, nor let him perform a pe¬ 
nance offering (Kaush.-br. vi. 11.). It is not a 
blunder,’ so said Kaushitaki; ‘ for, whatever blunder 
the Ilotris commit at the sacrifice without King 

o o 4 
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aware, of it, all that Agni, the divine Ilotri, makes 
whole; and this is confinned by a verse from the 
Rig-veda.’ ” 

There are, however, numerous jwissages in the Bn\h- 
manns full of genuine thought and feeling, and most 
valuable as pictures of life, and as records of early 
struggles, which have left no trace in the literature 
of other nations. The stoiy of Sunah^pha, for in¬ 
stance, which we find in the Aitareya-brfilimana, and 
in the fc>finkhfiyann-sfitras is interesting in many 
respects. It shows that, at that early time, the Brah¬ 
mans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, 
and that men who were supposed to belong to the 
caste of the Brahmans were ready to sell their sons 
for that purpose. The text of this story, together 
with the various readings, as gathered from the 
Sftnkhiiyana-sCitras will be printed in the Appendix.* 

“ liari&chandra*, the son of Vedhas, of the family 
of the Ikshvfikus, was a king without a son. He had 
a hundred wives, but had no son by them. In his 
house lived Parvata and Nfirada. He asked Nfirada: 
* Tell me, O N&rada, what do people gain by a 
son, whom they all wish for, as well those who reason 
os those w ho do not reason ? * 

Being asked by one verse, X4rada * replied in ten 
verses: 

I Seo Profe^r tVibon^a Eamj on Human Sacrifices in tho 
Veda, and Professor Rotb, in Weber’s Ind. Studien, t. j>. 457. 

* Ilariscbandnt was, according to tbe Pur^os, tho son of Tri- 
mnku, king of Ajodhju, wbom Vasuhths hod cursed, and who 
made ViiTamitra bis Purohito. Visvamitra in tho BrabmoM is 
represented os one of llsrischandra’s priests, but the office of 
Brahman U held bj Vosisblha. In the Ram&jai^ the sacrifice 
of Suns^pha takes place under King AmbarUha. 

• N&rada U known as a frequent interlocutor in the epic 
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‘ If a father secs the face of a son, bom alive, 
he pays a debt in him, and goes to immortality. 

‘ The pleasure which a father has in his son is 
greater than all the pleasures that are from the earth, 
from the fire, and from the waters. 

* Always have the fathers overcome the great 
darkness by a son; for a Self is bom from his Self; 
it (the new-born ^If, the son) is like a ship, full of 
food, to cariy him over. 

*What is the flesh? What is the skin? What 
are the hairs? What the heat ? Try to get a son, 
you Brahmans; he is undoubtedly the world. 

‘ Food is life for men, clothing his protection, gold 
his beauty, cattle his strength. Uis wife is a friend, 
his daughter is a pity *; but the son is liis light in the 
highest world. 

‘As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes 

and pumnic poetry, porticalarly in dialognrs where moral and 
legal precepts are giren. Ct Burnouf, BhagaTal-purina, roL iii. 

preface. . • «.. v 

• The commentator girca a very different rerwon of this liw, 

llo take* mala, which usually means matter, or mud, to fignify 
the aute of Ufe of a Gfihatdta, or householder. Ajina, the akin, 
particularly of the antelope (iu»). takes u a aymbol of the 
Brahmacharin atate, because the pupil wears a akin. Smaintmi, 
uaed in the singular for beard, be iakc4 as a symbol for the Vaaa- 
prastka, because be docs not share any more; and tapes he ex- 
pluna to mean the penance practiaed by the I\irirr&jaka, 

Why the birth of a daughter was conaidered a pity wo Icam 
from the following rerso (metre Rathoddbatik): 
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his mother, when he becomes her child. Having been 
renewed in her, he is born in the tenth month. 

‘ A wife is a wife (jAya) because man is born 
(jftyate) again in her. She is a mother (abhhti) 
because she brings forth (&bhiiti) ; a germ is hidden 
in her. 

* The gods and the old ages brought great light 
unto her. The gods said to men: “ In her you will 
be born again.” 

‘ There is no life for him who has no son, this the 
animals also know. 

* The path which those follow who have sons and 
no sorrows, is widely praised and happy. Beasts 
and birds know it, and they have young ones every- 
w’here.’ 

Having thus sjKiken, he said to him: ‘ Go to Va- 
runa the king, and say: Maya sun be born tome, 
and 1 shall sacrifice him to you.’ The king assented, 
he w’ent to Varuna the king, and said: * 3[uy a son 
be born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 
Varuna said, * Yes.' A son was born to him, called 
Rohita. Tlien Varuna said to HarLAchandra: ‘ A son 
is born to thee, sacrifice him to me.' Harischandra 
said: * When an animal is more than ten days old, 
it can be sacrificed. May he be older than ten days 
and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

^'aruna assented. The boy was more than ten days 
old, and Vanina said : ' He is older now than ten days, 
sacrifice him to 'me.' Harikhandra said: ‘ When 
an animal’s teeth come, then it can be sacrificed. May 
his teeth now come, and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 

^ aruna assented* His teeth came, and Varuna 
said: ‘ His teeth have come, sacrifice him to me.' 
Hari^handra said: * \V hen on animal’s teeth fall 
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out, then it can be sacriGcetl. May his teeth full out, 
and I shall snerihee him to you.’ 

Varuna assented; his teeth fell out, and Varuna 
said: * Ilis teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to 
me.* Harischandra replied: * When an animal’s 
teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. May his 
teeth come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. His teeth came again, and 
Varuna said: ‘‘ His teeth have come again, sacrifice 
him to me.’ llarischondra said: * When a warrior 
(kshatriya) is girt with his nnnour, then he can be 
sacrificed. May he be girt, and 1 shall sacrifice him 
to you.* 

Varuna assented. He was girt, and Varuna said: 

* He has been girt, let him be sacrificed to me.’ 

Haribchandra assented. He addressed his son and 
said: “ Child, he gave you to me; Death! tlmt I 
sacrifice you to him.’ The son said, * No! * took his 
bow, and went to the forest, and lived there for a 
year. 

And Varuna seized Harischandra, and his belly 
swelled. This Kohita heard and went from the 
forest to the \nUage (grfima). Indro, in the form of 
. a man, went round him, and said: * For a man who 
does not travel about there is no happiness, thus we 
have heard, O Kohita I A good man who stays at 
home is a bud man. Indra is the friend of him who 
travels. Travel! ’ 

Kohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a second year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the village, Indra, 
in the form of a man, went round him, and said: 

‘ A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, 
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he himself grows and gathers the fruit. All his 
wrongs vanish, destroyed by his exertion on the road. 
Travel! * 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a third year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said: 

‘ The fortune of a man who sits, sits also; it rises, 
W’hen he rises; it sleeps, when he sleeps; it moves 
well when he moves. Travel! ’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a fourth year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said: 

* A man who sleeps is like the Kali age*; a man 
w’ho awakes is like the Dvapara age; a man who rises 
is like the TrctA age; a man who travels is like the 
Krita age. Travel!' 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus ho travelled a fiRh year in the forest. 
When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

* A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet 
figs. Look at the happiness of the sun, who travel- . 
ling never tires. Travel I ' 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to traveh 
and thus he travelled a sixth year. He met in the 
forest a starving Rishi, the son oi SAyavam. 

He had three sons, Sunakpuchha, Sunahsepha, and 
SunoUinguUu Rohita said to him; * Rishi, I give 
you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one 

* Tlxis U one of the earliest alluaioiu to the four ages of the 
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of these thy sons.’ The father embraced the eldest 
son, and said; ‘ Not him.’ ‘ Nor him,’ said the 
mother, embracing the youngest. And the parents 
bargained to give t^unali^pha, the middle son. 
Rohita gave a Iiundred, took him, and went from the 
forest to the village. And he came to his father, and 
said: ‘Father, Death! I ransom myself by him.’ 
The father went to Varuna, and said ; * I shall sacri¬ 
fice this man to you.’ Varuna said, ‘ Yes, for a 
Brahman is better than a Kshatriya.’ And he told 
him to perform a Riljasfiya sacrifice. Ilari^liandra 
took him to be the victim for the day, when the 
Soma is spent to the gods. 

VuvAmitra was his Hotri priest, Jamadaffni his 
Adhvar}'u priest, Vasishtha^ the Brahman, AyAsya, the 
Udgiitri priest. Wlien l§unah^*pha had been pre¬ 
pared, tljey found nobody to bind him to the sacri¬ 
ficial post. And Ajigarta, the son of Stiyavasa said: 
‘Give me another hundred, and I shall bind him.’* 
They gave him another hundred, and he bound him. 
When he had been prepared and bound, when the 
Apr! hymns had been sung, and he liad been 1^ 
round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. And 
Ajigarta, the son of Sfiyavasa said: ‘Give me an¬ 
other hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They gave 
him another hundred, and he came whetting his 
sword. Then »§unah6epha thought, ‘ They will really 
kill me, as if I was not a man.* Death 1 i shall pray * 

> LangIoi«. in bis traoslatioD of tbo llsrivan^ (i. 124.), takes a 
diflerent riew of this circamsUnce. According to bis trsnslstion 
^nahsepba ** arait dt^ dans nne autre existenoe, an des eoursiers 
attelt^ au ebar du soicil.** Langlois reads in tbc text Haridasva, 
which he takes as a name of the sun with green horses. 

* Tbo oommcniator obsen'cs here, that although at a sacriBce 
men and wild beasts were bound to the post, jet both beasts 
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to the gods.’ He went witli a hymn to Prajdpati 
(Lord of the World), the first of gods. PrajApati 
said to him : * .tVgni (tire) is the nearest of gods, go 
to him.’ He w^ent with a hymn to Agni, and Agni 
said to him: ^Savitri (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.* He went with a hymn to 
Savitri, and Savitri said to him : ‘ Thou art liound 
for VaruTUi the king, go to him.’ lie went with a 
h}Tun to Varuna the king, and Varuna said to him: 
*. 1^1 is the mouth of the gods, the kindest god, 
praise him, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he 
praised Agni, and Agni said to him: * Praise the 
YiAve DevAh, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he 
praised the Visve Dev&li, and they said to him: 
‘ Indra is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and we shall set 
thee free.’ Thus he praised Indra, and Indra was 
pleased, and gave him in his mind a golden car, which 
6unali6epha acknowledged by another verse. Indra 
said to him: ‘ Praise the AsuinaUj and we shall set 
thee free.’ Thus he praised the AAvinau, and they 
said to him: ‘Praise Ushas (dawn), and we shall 
set thee free.’ Thus be praised Ushas with three 
verses. While each verse was delivered his fetters 
were loosed, and HariAchandra’s belly grew smaller, 
and when tlie last verse was said, his fetters were 
loosed, and Harischandra well again.” 

This story is chiefly interesting, as revealing to 
us three distinct elements in the early social life 
of India, These arc represented by the royal or 


and men were set free immediately after the PartfagHi-karamaM 
(purification Uj fire, carried round^ and only animals like sheep, 
9tc , were killed. 
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reigning family of the IkshvttkuSy by their priests 
or ministers belonging to several famous Brah- 
manical races, and by a third class of men, living in 
the forests, such ns Ajigarta, and his three sons. It 
is true that Ajigarta is called a Rishi, and one of 
his sons a Brahman. But even if we accept the 
Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of 
his own son, it is im{>ortant to remark how great a 
difference there must have been between the various 
Aryan settlers in India. Whether we ascriln; this 
difference to a difference in the time of imniigration, 
or whatever other reason we may assign to it, yet 
there remains the fact, that, with all the vaunted 
civilisation of the higher Aryan classes, there were 
Aryan jHJople in India to whom not only a young 
prince could make the offer of buying their children, 
but where the father offered himself to bind and kill 
the son, whom he had sold for a hundred cows. This 
was a case so startling to the later Brahmans, that the 
author of the Laws of ^fanu was obliged to allude to 
it, in order to defend the dignity of his caste.^ Manu 
says, that hunger is an excuse for many things, and 
that Ajigarta, although he went to kill hU own son, was 
not guilty of a crime, because he did so to appease 
his hunger. Now the author of the Aitareya-brah- 
mana certainly does not adopt this view, for ^Vjigarta 
is there, os we shall see, severely abused for bis 
cruelty, so much so, that his son, whom he has sold, 
considers himself at liberty to leave the farnily of his 
parents, and to accept the ofler made by ^ i6vilmitra 
of being adopted into his family. So revolting, in¬ 
deed, is the description given of Ajigarta’s behaviour 
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IQ the that we should rather recognise in 

Iiim a specimen of the non-Arjan population of India. 
Such li supposition, however, would be in contradic¬ 
tion with several of the most essential points of the 
legend, particularly in Avhat regards the adoption of 
Sunahk*pha by Visvumitra. Vi^vAtnitra, though 
arrived at the dignity of a Brahman, clearly considers 
the adoption of ^unulju^pha OevarAta, of the famous 
Brahmauic family of the Angirasas, as an advantage 
to himself and to his descendants; and the Deva- 
r4taa are indeed mentioned os a famous branch of 
the ViSvAmitras. ( V.-P. p. 405, 23.). Sunahiepha is 
made his eldest son, and the leader of his brothers, 
evidently as the defender and voucher of their 
Brahmahood, which must have been then of very 
recent date, because VisvAmitra himself is still ad¬ 
dressed by Sunal.i^‘pha as Rdja-putra, and Bharata- 
rishabha. 

The Aitareva-brAhmana goes on to state that the 
priests asked Sunal.i^phato perform the sacrifice of the 
day. Sunal^pha then invented the ceremony called 
Anjaf^ava, and prepared the Soma, accompanied by 
four verses.^ He poured the Soma into the Drona-ka- 
la^ vessel with one verse, and made the libations with 
the four first verses of the same hymn, accompanied 
by SvAhA exclamations, as the sacrifice had been 
begun by Ilarikhandra. Afterwards he carried out 
aU the things belonging to the Avabhritha ceremony 
employing two verses, and made Ilari^handra go to 
the Ahavaniya fire with another hymn. 

“ When the sacrifice had thus been performed Su- 
nahAeplia sat down on the lap of Vi^vAmitra. Ajigarta, 
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the sou of SAjavasa, said: RUhi, give me back my 
son.” Visvftmitra said, “ No; for the gods have 
given him to me.” lie became Devanita (Theodotus) 
the son of Vi^vAmitra, and the members of the fami* 
lies of Kapila and Babhru became his relations. 
Ajigarta the son of SAyavasa said: “ Come thou, O 
son, we, both I and thy mother call thee away.” 
Ajigarta the son of SAyavasa said: “ Thon art by 
birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigarta, celebrated as 
a poet. O Rishi, go not away from the line of thy 
grandfather, come back to me.” Sunal^pha replied: 
“ They have seen thee with a knife in thy hand, a thing 
that men have never found even amongst SAdras; thou 
hast taken three hundred cows for me, O Angiras.” 
Ajigarta the son of SAyavasa said: “ My old son, it 
grieves me for the jvrong that I have done ; I throw 
it away, may these hundred cows belong to thee.” 
^unahAcpha replied : “ \\Tio once commits a sin will 
commit also another sin; thou wilt not abstain from 
the ways of I^Adros; what thou bast committed 
cannot be redressed.” “ Cannot be redressed,” Vi^vA- 
mitra repeated. “ Dreadful stood the son of SAyavasa 
when he went to kill with his knife. Be not his 
son, come and be my son.” Sunaliscpha said: “ Tell 
us thyself^ 0 son of a king, thus as tliou art known to * 
us, how I, who am an Angirasa, shall become thy 
son.” VisvAmitra replied : “ Thou sliult be the eldest 
of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou shalt 
receive the heritage which the gods have given me, 
thus I address thee.” SunahSepha replied: “ May 
the leader of the Bharatas say so in the presence of 
his agreeing sons, for friendship’s and happiness’ sake, 
that 1 shall become thy son.” Then ViAvAmitra ad- 
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dressed his sons: “ Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Risha- 
bha, Renu, Ash^ka, and all ye brothers that you are, 
believe in his seniority.” 

This Vi&vAmitra had a hundred sons, fifty older than 
Madhuchhandas, and fifty younger. The elder did not 
like this, and Vi^vAmitra pronounced a curse upon 
them, that they should become outcasts. They 
became Andhras, Pundras, ^abaras, Pulindus, Miiti- 
ba s^ and many other outcast tribes, so that the 
descendants of Visvamitra became the worst of the 
Dasyus. But Madlmchhandas, together with the 
other fifty sons, said; “ What our father tells us, in 
that we abide; we place thee before us and follow thee.” 
When Vi&vAmitra heard this, he praised his sons and 
said: “ You sons will have good children and cattle, 
because you have accepted my will, and have made 
me rich in brave sons. You, descendants of GAthin S 
arc to be honoured by all, you brave sons, led by 
Devarata; he will be to you good counsel. You, 
descendants of Kusika, follow Devarata, he is your 
hero, he will give you my riches, and whatever know¬ 
ledge I possess. You are wise, all you sons of Vis- 
vAraitra together; you are rich, you stood to uphold 
DevnrAta, and to make him your eldest, descendants of 
• GAthin. DevarAta* (Sunahsepha) is mentioned as a 

* PururavM 
Jahna 

.... X Gathin Kau^ika (Bhpgus) 

VisTimiLrn. Satravnti x Kicblka (Ikshrikoa) 

I I . 

Jamaaagni x Kcituku 
Panutu-roma. 

• Tills last rerac, which is aUo attributed to Viavamitra, ought 
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Rislii of both families, in the chiefdom of the Jahnus, 
and in the divine Veda of the Gdthins.” 

The same chapter of the Aitareya-brAhmano, where 
this story of l§unah6epha is told, contains many cu¬ 
rious details on thcjnutual relation of the Brahmans 
and tlie Kshatriyas. The story of $unoIi^pha is said to 
form a part of the inauguration of a king, to whom it 
is related by the Ilotri priest, the Adhvaiy^u priest 
acting the second part; perlmps an early attempt a^ 
dramatic representation. 

It does not necessarily follow from this legend that 
the Wshis, the authors of the Vedic hymns, offered 
human sacriGces. No one would conclude from the 
willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his own son in 
obedience to a supposed command from Jehovah, Uiat 
the Jews had been in the habit of offering their sons 
os vibtiras. It is not, however, because human sacri¬ 
fices seem to belong only to the most savage races of 
men, that we doubt the prevalence of this custom 
among the ancient Hindus, Human sacrifices are 
not incompatible 'with a higher state of civilisation, 
particularly among people who never doubted the 
immortality of the soul, and at the same time felt u 
craving to offer whatever seemed most valuable on 
earth to the gods in whom they believed. There are 
few nations in the history of the world whose early 
traditions do not exhibit some traces of human sacri* 
fices. And though I doubt the continuance of that 
custom during the Chliandas period, I sec no reason 
% 

to be taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole storj. Jahna 
is one of the ancestors of Viivamitra, belonging to the Lunar 
djnasty; G&thin ia considered as YisTumitra’s father. The com* 
nirntator gives Jahna as a Rishi of the familjr of Ajigarta, which 
seems better to agree with the Vedic story. 
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to doubt its previous existence. A passage from the 
Aitareya-briihmana offers a striking confirmation of 
this opinion. It is said there (Ait.-br. 6. 8.) that 
the gods took man for their victim. “ As he was taken, 
medha (the sacrifice or the spirit) went out of him. 
It entered the horse. Therefore the horse became (he 
sacrificial animal. Then the gods took the horse, 
but as it was taken, the medha went out of him. It 
entered the ox. Therefore the ox became the sacrifi¬ 
cial animal. The same happened *with the ox. After¬ 
wards the sheep, then the goat, and at last the earth 
became the victim. From the earth rice was produced 
and rice was offered in the form of purojA^, in lieu 
of the sacrificial animal. The other beings which had 
formerly been offered and then been dismissed, are 
supposed to have become changed into animals unfit 
for sacrifice: man into a savage, the horse into a 
Bos Gaurus, the ox into a Gayal ox, the sheep into a 
camel (ushtra), the goat into a sarabha. All these 
animals are amedhya or unclean, and should not be 
eaten.” 

The drift of this story seems to be that in former 
times all these victims had been offered. We know 
it for certain in the cose of horses and oxen, though 
afterwards these sacrifices were discontinued. As to 
sheep aYid goats they were considered proper victims 
to a still later time. W hen vegetable offerings took 
the place of bloody victims, it was clearly the wish of 
the author of our passage to show that, for certain 
sacrifices, these rice-cakes were as efficient as the 
flesh of animals. He carries put his argument still 
further, and tries to show that in the rice the beard 
corresponds to the hair of animals; the husk to the 
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skin ; the phalikaranas to the blood; the meal to the 
flesh; the straw to the bones. 

The next story, from, the Satapatha-brAhma^' 
serves to illustrate the relations between the priestly 
and royal families in the early history of- India, 
and allows us an insight into the policy of the Brah¬ 
mans in their struggle for political influence. 

“ Janaka of Videha once met with some Brahmans 
who had just arrived. They were SveUketu Aru- 
neya, Somasushma S&tyayajni, and YAjnavalkya. He 
said to them: ‘ How do you perform the Agnihotra ? * 
Svetaketu replied: ‘ 0 king, I sacrifioe to two heats 
in one another, which are ever shining, and pervading 
the world with their splendour.* ‘ How is that?’ said 
the king. 6vetaketu replied; ‘ Aditya (the sun) is 
heat; to him do I sacrifice in the evening in the 
fire (Agni). Agni is heat; to him do I sacrifice in 
the morning in the sun (Aditya).’ ‘ What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus?* said the king. The 
Brahman replied: ‘He becomes cvershining with 
happiness and splendour^ and has his dwelling with 
these two gods and is one with them.* 

“ Then Soma6ushma began : * 0 king, I sacrifice to 
light in light.* * How is that? ’ said the king. Soma- 
fiushma replied: ‘ Aditya is light, to him do I sacrifice 
in the evening in Agni. Agni is light, to him do I 
sacrifice in the morning in Aditya.’ * What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus?’ said the king. The 
Brahman replied; ‘He becomes full of light and 
splendour in this life, and has his dw'elling with 
these two gods and is one with them.* 

' ^^tapatha-brAhma^ Midh3randina4akh^ zt. 4. 5. The lame 
•torjr ia alluded to in the Bfituularanjaka, tv. 3. 1. 
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“ Then said Yujnavalkya: ‘ I offer the Agnihotra 
in taking out the fire (from the house-altar); for 
vhen Aditya seta, all the gods follow him, and if they 
see that I take out the fire, they come back, and, 
after having cleaned the sacrificial vessels, having 
filled them again, and after having milked also the 
sacred cow, 1 shall delight them when I see them 
again, and they see me.’ 

Janaka said: ‘Thou, 0 Yfijnavalkya, hast come 
very near to the Agnihotra; I shall give thee a hundred 
cows. But thou dost not know what becomes after¬ 
wards of these two libations (in the morning and 
evening).’ So he said, then mounted his car and 
went away. 

“ The priests said: ‘ This fellow of a Rftjanya has 
insulted us; let us call him out for a Brahman-dis¬ 
pute.’ YAjnavalkya observed, * We are Brahmans, 
he a fellow of a RAjanya. If we vanquished him, 
whom should we say we had vanquished ? But if he 
vanquished us, people would say of us that a RAjanya 
had vanquished Brahmans.^ Do not think of this.’ 
They allowed what he said, and YAjnavalkya mounted 
his car and followed the king. He reached the king, 
and the king said to him, ‘ YAjnavalkya, dost thou 
come to know the Agnihotra?’ ‘The Agnihotra, 
0 king,’ replied YAjnavalkya.” 

Here the king begins to explain to YAjnavalkya his 
own view of the tw-o morning and evening libations, 
called Agnihotra. He says, that these two sacrifices 
rise into the air, and are there again performed; the 
wind being the fuel, and the rays the bright libation. 
Then he goes on explaining how these two sacrifices, 
after having delighted the air, enter the sky, where 
they are performed by sun and moon; how they 
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come back to the earth, and are performed by fire 
(wanntli) and plants ; bow they enter the man, and 
are performed by his tongue and food ; how they enter 
the woman, and a son is born. “ * This is the true 
Agnihotra, 0 Yfijnavalkya,* said the king; ‘there is 
nothing higher than this.' Yajnavalkya granted 
him a boon; and the king said, ‘ May 1 be allowed, 
’Yfijnavalkya, to ask thee what I wish.’ Since then 
Janaka became a Brahman.” 

The two following stories are of a more mytho¬ 
logical character, and contain curious traditions about 
Manu, the supposed ancestor of mankind. The first 
is from the Aitareya-br^hmana, v. 14. 

“ Nfibh^knedishtha, the son of Manu, had been de¬ 
prived of his paternal share by his brothers, while he 
was pursuing his studies (in the house of his Guru). 
When he came home, he said, ‘What is my share?* 
They replied (pointing to Manu), ‘ The father, who 
is our governor and arbitrator.’ (Therefore sons 
cull now their father, governor (nishthflva*) and ar¬ 
bitrator (avavaditri) ). lie went to his father, and 
said, ‘ Father, tliey have made thee to be my share.’ 
The father replied, ‘ Do not believe it, my son, by 

' The commenUry expUlns 

s ^^rf fTTi TTTY^a ^ ^ryiihrr- 
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any means. The Angiras’ there perform a sacriBcc 
in order to go to heaven, but every time they come to 
the sixth day, they get confused Let them recite 
these two liymns (of thine‘) on the sixth day, and 
when they go to heaven they will give thee all the 
great riches which they have brought together for 
the sacrifice.* The son said, ‘Yes;* went to them, 
and spoke: ‘ Ye sages, receive me, the son of Manu.’ * 
They replied, * hat is thy wish that thou speakest 
thus ? ’ He answered, * I shall teach you this sixth 
day, and you shall give me, when you go to heaven, all 
these great riches which you have brought together 
for the sacrifice.* They agreed, and he recited for 
them these two hymns on the sixth day. Thus the 
Angiras understood the sacrifice and the life in 
heaven. Therefore, when the Hotri priest recites 
these two hymns on the sixth day, it leads to an un¬ 
derstanding of the sacrifice and of the life in heaven. 

‘When the Angiras* were going to heaven they 
said,^ ‘All these great riches are thine, O Brah¬ 
man. * While he was putting them together, a 
man * in dark dress came up from the north, and soid^ 


• Two hymns weribed to NdbhAnediah|ha, occur in the Rig- 
veda, Man^laU x. 5. !. & 2. 

nedi^S! second hymn of Nubhu- 

but the commentator 

IV * 1 !° ^ *”)4erstood of a thousand cows or animals, left on the 
spot of the saenfioe, and that in a different Sakha of this Bnih- 
mana the text i. 


and ^™^ntator says that this is Rudra, the lord of animals, 
this u clearly indicated in a different SakhA, where the 
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‘ This is mine, mine is whut is left on the sacred 
N^ibh&ncdishtha replied, ‘They gave it to 
me.’ The man said, * Then let us ask thy father 
about it.’ He went to his father, and the father sjiid, 
* Have they given thee nothing, my son ? ’ Nabhdne- 
dishtha replied, ‘ They gave me a portion, but then a 
man in dark dress came up from the north, and said, 
“ This is mine ; mine is what is left on the sacred spot,” 
and took it.’ The father said, * It belongs to him, in¬ 
deed, my son, but he will give it to thee.’ There¬ 
upon Nilblu\ncdishtha went back and said, ‘ This is 
thine indeed, X) reverend sir; thus spoke my father.* 
‘ This I give to thee,’ replied the man, ‘ who hast 
spoken the truth. Therefore the truth must be 
spoken by a man who knows it. These verses of 
N^bhanedishtha give great riches. They gave great 
riches; and he understands on the sixth day the life 
in heaven who kno^vs this.’ ” 

The next extract is taken from the Satapatha- 
br&hmana, i. 8. 1. 1. (Prap. vi..3. 1. ):— 

“ To Manu they brought in the morning water to 
wash. As they bring it with their hands for the 
>vashing, a lish comes into the hands of Manu as soon 
as he has washed himself. 

He spoke to Manu the w’ord;—‘Keep me, I 
shall preserve thee.’ Manu said, ‘ From what wilt 
thou preserve me?’ The fish said, ‘The fiood will 
carry away all these creatures. I shall preserve 
thee from it.’ * How canst thou be kept ? ’ said 
Manu. 

The fish replied, ‘ As long as we are small there 
is much destruction for us ; fish swallow's fish. First, 
then, thou must keep me in a jar. If 1 outgrow it, 
dig a hole, and keep me in it. If 1 outgrow this. 
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take me to the sea, and I slmll be saved from de¬ 
struction.' 

He became soon a large fish. He said to Manu, 
* When I am full-grown, in the same year the flood 
will come. Build a ship then, and worship me, and 
when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre¬ 
serve thee from it.’ 

3Ianu brought the fish to the sea, after he had 
kept him thus. And in the year which the fish had 
pointed out Mauu had built a sliip, and worshipped 
the fish. Then when the flood had risen, he went 
into the ship. The fish came swimming to him, and 
Manu fastened tlie rope of the ship to a horn of the 
fish. The fish carried lum by it over the northern 
mountain. 

The fish said, * I have preserved thee. Bind the 
ship to a tree. May the water not cut thee asunder 
while thou art on the mountain. As the water will 
sink, thou wilt slide down.’ !Manu slid down with 
the water; and this is called “ the Slope of Maim ” on 
the northern mountain. The flood had carried away 
all these creatures, and thus Manu was left there 
alone. 

He went along meditating a hymn, and wishing 
for offspring. And he sacrificed there also (a p4ka- 
ynjna). Taking clarified butter, coagulated milk, 
whey and curds, he made an offering to the waters. 
In a year a woman was brought forth from* it. She 
rose unctuous and trickling; and where she stood 
there was clarified butter. Mitra and Varuna came 
to meet her. 

They said to her, ‘Who art thou?’ She said, 

^ he daughter of I^Ianu.’ ‘ Say thou art ours,* they 
sai . Xoj saij who has begotten me 
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to him 1 belong.’ Then they asked her to be their 
sister, and slic half agreed and half did not agree. 
She went off and came to Manu. 

Manu said to her, * Who art thou ? * She said, 
‘ I am thy daughter.’ * How art thou my daughter ? ’ 
he asked. She replied, * The oblations which thou 
hast thrown into the waters, clarified butter, coagu¬ 
lated milk, whey and curds, by them thou hast be¬ 
gotten me. I am a blessing. Praise me at the sacri¬ 
fice. If thou praise me at the sacrifice, thou wilt be 
rich irt offspring and cattle. Whatever blessing thou 
wilt ask by me, will all be given to thee.’ Thus he 
praised her in the middle of this sacrifice; for the 
middle of the sacrifice is that which comes between 
the introductory and the final prayers (prayAjas and 
anuyfij&s). 

JSianu went along with her, meditating a hymn, 
and wishing for offspring; and by her he begat this 
oflspring, which is called the offspring of ^lanu, 
and whatever blessing he asked was all given to 
him. 

She is indeed Id^. Whoever knows this, and 
goes with Idi\, he begets the offspring which Manu 
begat; and whatever blessing he asks by her, is all 
given to him.” 

These extracts from the Bnihmanas will be suffi¬ 
cient to show that tliere is much curious information 
to be gathered from these compilations. In spite of 
their general dreariness, the Brulunanas well deserve 
to be preserved from destruction, which can only be 
done by the help of European editors. It b true 
that the ceremonial, the vidhb, can be better studied 
in the Sfitras, but if we want to know what meaning 
was assigned to every act of the sacrifice, sucli as it 
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had been handed down and become fixed in the 
Brahroanic society of India, ^ong before the composi¬ 
tion of any Br&hmana, we must consult these works. 
Though their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, 
they allow a much larger space to dogmatical, exege- 
ticol, mystical and philosophical speculations, than to 
the ceremonial itself. They appeal continually to 
earlier authorities, and in some of them, particularly 
in the Kaushitaki-briihmana, the conflicting opinions 
of ancient sages are so well confronted, and their 
respective merits so closely discussed, that w’e some¬ 
times imagine ourselves reading the dogmatic philo¬ 
sophy of Jaimini. According to the views of native 
commentators, the characteristic feature of the Brfth- 
inanas consists in doubt, deliberation, and discussion, 
and the w^ord Mimilnsil, which afterwards became the 
title of Jaimini’s philosophy, is frequently used in the 
Bridimanas to introduce the very problems which • 
occupy the attention of Jaimini and his followers. 
Of course the discussion is not a hon(i jidc discussion. 
The two sides of every question are stated, but they 
only serve to lead us on to the conclusion w'hich the 
author of the Brahmana considers in the light of a 
(Hvine revelation. We arc reminded of the disputa¬ 
tions of two Doctors of Theology who defend for a 
time tlie most heretical propositions with the 8haiq)est 
w’eapons of logic and rhetoric, though they would 
extremely regret the final victory of that cause which, 
foraigumenfs sake, they are called upon to maintain. 
Never was dogmatism more successfully veiled under 
the mask of free discussion than in the MimilusA or 
discussion of the Brahma iias. 

The fact of so many authorities being quoted by 
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name In these works shows that the BrAhmanos ex¬ 
hibit the nccomiilated thoughts of a long auccca* 
sion of early thcologiaiis and philoaophera. But the 
very earliest of these sagea follow a train of thought 
which gives a clear evidence of a decaying religion» 
The Brfihmanas presuppose, not only a complete col¬ 
lection of tlie ten Mandalas of tlie Big*veda, not only 
the establishment of a most complicated ceremonial, 
not only the distribution of the ceremonial otlices 
among three: or four classes of priests, but a complete 
break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan settlers 
of India. At the tiiue when the law was laid doivn 
about the employment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, the original tnenning of these: 
hymng, and the true conception of the gods to whom 
they were addressed, had been lost. The meaning 
also of the old and sacred customs by which their 
forefathers hod hallowed the most critical epochs of 
life and the principal divisions of the year, had faded 
away from the memory of those whose lucubrations 
on the purport of the sacrifices have been embalmed 
in the so-called ArthavMos of the Brfihmaiias. It Is 
difficult to determine whether, before the beginning 
of the Brilbraana period, there existed varioUH !^fikhas 
among the Bahvriebas. The collection of the llig’ 
veda-sanhitfi must no doubt have been completed 
long before the age which led to the composition of 
Brfihmanas. A'arious readings also may have found 
their way into that collection before the BrTihmana 
period. But the scrupulous preservation of such 
variations, which Tvere tJje natural result of oral tra* 
ditiou, seems more olein to the spirit of the Bri'ih* 
manas than to that of an earlier age. There less 
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' room for doubt as to the date of the SAkhiU of the 
Adhvaryus and Chhandogas. They do belong to the 
Bn\hinana period. AVhat is called the Taittiriya- 
sanhitA is no SanhitA, in the usual sense of the word, 
but was originally the Briihinaiia of the ancient 
Adhvaryus. It contains the description of the sacri¬ 
fice, such as it would be required by the Adlivar}ms. 
The com[K>sition of a separate SonhitA in their be- 
hall^ the so-called SanhitA of the White Yajur- 
veda, is contemporaneous with, if not later than, the 
collection of the ^atapatha-BrAhmona. We therefore 
consider all the SAkhAs of the Adhvarj^us, w ith the 
exception of their SAtra-bAkhAs, as BrAhinana-AAkliAs 
w’hich had grown up during the Brahmana period. 
And if w’e feel more hesitation with regard to the 
SanhitA of the Chhandogas, it is not with reference 
to what is usually called the SAma-veda-sanhitA, but 
with regard to the Ganas. These collections of hymns, 
though they have a purely ceremonial object, have an 
air of antiquity, and we could hardly understand how 
the TAndyu-brAhmana, even in its original component 
parts, could have arisen, unless we suppose that there 
existed previously collections and groups of hymns, 
comprised under special names, such as we find in the 
GAnas. Without, therefore, pronouncing a definite 
opinion on the existence of any ^AkhAs of the two 
minor Vedas, previous to the first appearance of Brah- 
muna literature, we confine ourselves to the assertion, 
that not one line of any of the BrAhmanas which we 
possess could have been composed, until after the com¬ 
plete collection of the Rig-veda, and after the three¬ 
fold division of the ceremonial. Not one of the BrAh¬ 
manas was composed by a Brahman who was not 
either a Bahvricha, an Adhvnrj u, or a Chhandoga. 
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There was a fourth class of superintcndtng priests, 
who were supposed to be cognisntit of the dutica 
of all the three other classes: but there was, as 
we shall see, neither Briihmaiia nor Sanhit^ for 
fheir special benefits According to the opinion of 
some, the superintendent or Brahman might indeed 
be an Adhvaryu, or even a Chhandoga, but the gene¬ 
ral rule 13 that he should be a Bahvrichabecause 
the liaJivricha had the widest knowledge of Vedic 
liymns. There must have been a time when every 
Brahman who hod to act ns a priest, whatever offices 
he had to perform at the aacrifioc, was acquainted with 
the complete body of the sacred hymns, collected in tlic 
Itig-veda. But of that time no traces arc left Lii our 
Brithmanas< Our Brilhmanus know of no hymns 
which are not the property of Plolri, AdhvaryTJ, or 
Udg&trL; they know of no priesCs, except the four 
classes which fmve divided between themselves all the 
sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned to them, 
whether they officiate singly or jointly. Such a 
system could only have been carried out by a power¬ 
ful and united priesthood j its origin and continuance 
can hardly be conceived without, the admission of 
early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice 
was a spontaneous act, and ns such hud a meaning. 
When the sacrifices fell into the hands of priests, the 
priest was at first the minister, afterwards the repre- 

^ KAUBL-br. tL IL 
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Somo tillowaiioo niLtst bo made far llio 
fact ibni tho KaaabltiiMaB are UuliTiiclinB# 
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sentativc, of those who offered the sacritica But it 
is only in the last stage of priestcraft that the spoils 
are divided, and certain acts made the monopoly of 
certain classes of priests. All this had taken place 
before the rising of what we call the Brikhmaiia lite¬ 
rature, and we may well conceive that but few 
traces are left in these works of the thoughts and 
feelings which had suggested the first spontaneous 
acts of the early worshippers of India. 

The transition from a natural worship to an arti¬ 
ficial ceremonial may take place gradually. It had 
taken place long before the beginning of the Briih- 
mana period, and the process of corruption continued 
during this and the succeeding periods, till at last the 
very corruption became a principle of new life. 
But there is throughout the Brfihmanas such a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding of the original intention of 
the \ edic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, 
unless there had been at some time or other a 
sudden and violent break in the chain of tradi¬ 
tion. The author of the Brfdimanas evidently 
imagined that those ancient hymns were written 
simply for the sake of their sacrifices, and whatever 
interpretation they thought fit to assign to these acts, 
the same, they supposed, had to be borne out by the 
h^Tnns. This idea has vitiated the whole system of 
Indian exegesis. It might be justified, perhaps, if it 
had only been applied to the purely sacrificial hymns, 
particularly to those which arc found in the SanhitiU 
of the Silma-veda and Yajur-veda. But the Rig- 
vedtt too has experienced the same treatment at the 
hands of Indian commentators, and the stream of 
tradition, flowing drom the fountain-head of the ori- 
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ginal poei?&j has, like the waters of the Sai^vath dia- 
ttppeartid in the sniids of a desert. Not only wua the 
true nature of the gods, as conceived by the early 
poets, completely lost sight of, but new gods were' 
actually created out of words which were never 
intended as names of divine beings. There are 
several hymns in the Hig-veda containing questions 
as to who is the true or the most powerful god. One 
in particular is well known, in which each verso 
ends with the inquiring exclamation of the poet; 

Knsmai devAya ha^isha vidhema ? " To which god 
shall we sacrifice with our offering?" This, and 
similar hymns, in which the interrogative pronoun 
occurred, were employed at various sacrifices. A 
rule had been laid down, that in every sacrificial 
hymn there must be a deity addressed by tlie poet. 
In order to discover a deity where no deity existed, 
the most extraordinary objects, such as a present, a 
drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial 
rank of deities. In accordance with the same system, 
we find that the authors of the Biubmanas had so 
completely broken with the past, that, foigetful of 
the ix>etical character of the hymns, and the yearning 
of the poets after tlie unknown god, they exalted the 
interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow¬ 
ledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya-sanhitk' 
(i. 7, 6, 6.), in the Kaushitakhbrhhraana {.xxiv* 4.), 
in the Tilndja-hrilhmana (xv. 10.), and in the t$ata- 
patha^brShmana, whenever interrogative verses occur, 
the author states, that Ka is Projsipati, or the Lortl 
of Creatures (Prajftpatir vai Kah). Nor did they 
atop here. Some of the hymns in which the inter- 

’ Sec BolitUngk und DicUoniiirjr, b. v. 
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rogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, i. e. 
having had or quid. But soon a new adjective was 
formed, and not only the hymns, but the sacrifice 
also, offered to'the god, were called Kdya, or who-ish. 
This word, which is not to be identified with the 
Latin cujus, cuja, cujum, but is merely the artificial 
product of an effete mind, is found in the Taittiriya- 
sanhitA (i. 8 . 3 . 1.), the VAjasaneyi-sanhitA 

(xxiv. 15.). At the time of PAnini this word had 
acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule 
explaining its formation (PAn. iv. 2 . 25 .). The Com¬ 
mentator here explains Ka by Brahman. After this, 
we can hardly wonder that in the later Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature of the Puriinas, Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his 
own, perhaps even with a wife ; and that in the laws 
of ]Manu, one of the recognised forms of marriage, 
generally known by the name of the PrajApati-mar- 
riage, occurs under the monstrous title of KAya. 

What is more natural than that the sun should be 
called in the hymns, golden-handed? The BrAhmana, 
however, affected with a kind of voluntary blindness, 
must needs explain tliis simple epithet by a story of 
the sun having lost his hand, and having received 
instead n hand made of gold. 

It would be useless to multiply these instances, as 
every page of the Brahmanas contains the clearest 
proof that the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and 
the purport of the original Vedic sacrifices, were 
both beyond the comprehension of the authors of the 
BrAhmanas. But although we thus perceive the wide 
chasm between the BrAhmana period and that period 
by which it is preceded, we have still to answer the 
question whether any probable limits can be assigned 
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to the duration of this literary period. The BrAh* 
manas ara not the work of a few individunb. liy 
whoimoever they were brought into tliat form in 
which we now posaess them, no one can duim the 
sole authorship of the dogmas which are incorpor- 
atod in each JBHkhmana. fhe Br^hmonas represent a 
complete period during which the whole stream of 
thought flowed in one channel^ and took, at least in 
that cinss vvhieh alone sustained intellectual activitj^ 
the fonn of prose never before applied to literary 
productions. There arc old and new Brfthnmnos, 
but the most modem hardly differ in style and "Inn- 
gimge from the most ancient. The old Brahmanaa 
piiSijcd through several changes, represented by the 
Br4hnuina-Mkhds, and even tlie moat modem were 
not exempt from these modifleations. Considering, 
therefore, that the BrfLhmana period must com¬ 
prehend the first establishment of the threefold 
cercmonhil, the composition of &e pa rate Brfihmanas, 
the formation of Br4hmaTia-chnranas, and the schism 
between old and new Cliaraiias, and their various 
collections, it would seem impossible to bring the 
whole within o shorter space than 200 years. Of 
course this is merely conjectural; but it would re¬ 
quire a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that 
mass of Bnlhmanic literature which still exists, or is 
known to have existed, \V*ere we to follow the tradi¬ 
tions of the Brihnmnas themselves, we should have 
much less difliculty in accounting for the great variety 
of authors quoted, and of opinions stated in the BrJlh- 
tnuuas. They contain lists of teachers through whom 
the Br&hmanas were handed down, which would 
extend the limits of this age to a very cousiderablo 
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RRAlllLVNlC TEACHERS. 


degree. T!ie Chhaiidogas have assigned a separate 
Br&'timana to the list of their teachers, viz. the Vanfia- 
brahmana, a work the existence of which ought not to 
have been called into question, as a copy of it existed 
in the Bodleian Library.^ In the S^atapatha-brah> 
mana these lists are repeated at the end of various 
sections. There seems to be no imaginable object in 
inventing these long lists, os in the eyes of the 
Brahmans they would have been much too short for 
the extravagant antiquity assigned to their sacred 
books. ^Vith the exception of the highest links in 
each chain of teachers, the lists^ have an appearance 
of authenticity rarely to be met with in Indian com- 
{ositions. The number of teachers in the Van6a- 
brfthmana amounts to 53, the last of them, KaSyapa, 
the father, having received the tradition from Agni, 
or the god of fire. From Agni ihe tradition is 
furtlicr traced to Indra, VAyu (wind), Mrityu 
(death), PrajApati (the Lord of Creation), and ikstly 
to Lrahmaii, the Self-existing. From KuS^npo, down 
to RAdha Gautama, his 26th successor, the line of 
teachers seems to have been undivided. RAdha 
Gautama had two pupiU, who apparently became the 
founders of different schools. One is called An6u 
DhAnanjayya, who received instruction from RAdha 
Gautama and AmAviisya SundilyAyana; the other, 
Goblulu, had no teacher besides RAdha. The suc¬ 
cessors of Gobhilu are eleven in number, while tliose 
of Aiisu DhAnanjayya arc twenty-five. 

In the ^tapatha-brAhmana we find four Vansas. 


exuTll *0 the 

eiutence of thu and other BnUimonad of the SAtna-veda. 
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The most important of them stands at the etid of the 
whole vTOrkj and consists of fifty-five names; the last 
of the human teachera being again Kasyapa, who 
here is supposed to have received his revelation from 
Vacb, the goddess of speedi. She received it through 
Ambhini from Aditya, the sun. Among the succes¬ 
sors of Kasynpa we mark the lOtb, Yfynavalfeya, the 
pupil of UddAlaka and the teacher of Asuri; and 
the 15th, Silnjiviputra. SUnjiviputra seems fg have 
united two lines of teachers; he was the pupil of 
KHr^keyiputra, and, according to the Van&a of the 
lOth book, he was likewise the pupil of lIAinlfikayuni, 
the 3Lh successor of Tura Kavasheya, w'ho is fabled 
to have received his rcvehilion, not through the agency 
of Vfleb, Ambhini, and Aditya, but direct from PrujA- 
pati and the self-existing Brahman, There are two 
other Vansas, one at the end of the Jfadhukumla, the 
other at the end of the YAjnavalkiya-kfliida, liolh are, 
in rAIity, varieties of one and the same Vansa, their 
dificrences arising from the confusion caused by the 
recurrence of similar names. That of the Madhu- 
kAnda consists of sixty 2iar[ies, only forty-five or 
forty-six of which have an histori<^ appearance. 
The principal divine teachers after Emhman, the 
Self-existing, are Parameshtlun (Prajapati ?), Mrityu 
i^death}, Dadhyach, Atharvauu, and tlic tw'o Afivins* 

At the end of the Khila-kiuida a fifth list is found, 
not a Vansa, but a list of teachers w'ho handed down 
the Vanso* This seems to be ascribed to UddAlitka 
Amneyo, the teacher of Y'ajnavalkya, as its original 
author. 


r f i 
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USTS OF TEACnERS. 


Lists of Teachers from the Satapatha-BrAhmana. 


Mailbakunda 

1. SaurpanA3rya- 

2. Gautama. 

3. VAtsya« 

4. VAtsyaand Parft^rya.^ 

5. SAnkntya and BhA- 

radvAja. 

6. AudavAlii and San- 

dilya. 

7. VaijavApa and Gau¬ 

tama. 

8. VaijavApAyana and 

Vaishtapureya. 

9. SAndilya and Rauhi- 

nAyana. 

10. Saunaka and Atrcyn, 

and Raibhya. 

11. PautimAshyAyanaand 

KaundinyAyona. 

12. Kaundinya. 

13. Kaundinya. 

14. Kaundinya and Ag- 

niveAya. 

15. Saitava. 

16. PArAAaiy^a. 

17. JAtukariiya. 


Y aj navalklytt-kanil a. 

The same as in the Ma- 
dhukAnda. 


JaivantAyana instead of 
Atreya. 

The same as in the ^la- 
dhukAnda. 

Kaundinyau. 

AurnavAbhAh. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya and Agui- 
vesya. 

Saitava. 

The same as in the Ma- 
dhukAnda. 


I When tbere are two teachers, it is alwajs the second through 
whom the tradition was carried on, except in No. 28. where there 
has eridentlj been a great confusion. 
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Madhakiindi. 

18. BhAradvAja. 

19. BhAradvAja and Asu- 

rAyana and Gauta¬ 
ma. 

20. BhAradvAja. 

21. YaijavApAyana. 

22. EauAikAyani. 

23. GhrltakauAika. 

24. PArAAaryAyana. 

25. PArAAarya. 

26. JAtukarnya. 

27. BhAradvAja. 

28. BhAradvAja and Asu- 

rAyano, and Y Aska . 

29. Traivani. 

30. Aupcgandhani. 

31. Asuri. 

32. BhAradvAja. 

33. Atreya. 

34. MAiiti. 

35. Gautama. 

36. Gautama. 

37. VAtaya. 


Ytijnav ilk ijr A>ktt9<)i 


ValAkAkauAika. 

KAshAyana. 

SaukarAyana. 


desunt. 


Traivani. 

Aupajandliani.' 

Asuri. 


I The Y^Davalkijra-kands ioBerU hero: S&jek&jana. 

Kjiii^ikajftni (22). 
Ghritakauiika (23). 

(24> 

P&raear7« (25). 

Jatukarnja (26). 
BharadTAja (27). 
Bharadvaja and 
Asnrajana and Y&ska (28). 
Traivam (29). 
Aopajendbani (30). 
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LISTS OF TEACnERS. 


Madliukan^a. 

38. S&ndilya. 

39. KaiSorya KApya; 

40. Kum&roh&rita. 

41. G&lava. 

42. Vidarbhikaundinya. 

43. Vatsanap&t B&bhrava. 

44. Pathas Saubhqra. 

45. AyAsya Angirasa. 

46. Abhdti TvAshtra. 

47. Vi&varApa TvAshtra. 

48. The two ASvins. 

49. Dadhyach Atharvaiia. 

50. Atharvan Daiva. 

51. Mrityu PrAdhvansana. 

52. Pradhvansana. 

53. Ekurshi. 

54. Viprajitti. 

55. Vyashti. 

56. SanAru. 

57. SanAtana. 

58. Sanaga. 

59. Paramesbthin. 

60. Brahman Svayarabhu. 

Last Book, 

1. BhAradvaji-putra. 

2. VAtsimAndavi-putra. 

3. PArAAari-putra. 

4. GArgi-putra. 

5. PAnUari-kaundini-putra. 

6. GArgi-putra. 

7. GArgi-putra. 

8. BAdeyi-putra. 
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9. Maushiki-piitra. 

10. HArikarni-putra. 

11. Bhftradvftji-putra. 

12. Paingi-putra. 

13. Saunaki-putra. 

14. K&4japii^Aky&m&thari-putra. 

15. Kautsi-putra. 

16. Raudhi-putra. 

17. ^AlankAyani-putra. 

18. V&rshagani-putra. 

19. Gautami-putra. 

20. Atreyi-putra. 

21. Gautami-putra. 

22. VAtai-putra. 

23. BhAradvAji-putra. 

24. PArAAari-putra. 

25. VArkAruni-putra. 

26. ArtabhAgi-putra. 

27. J^aungi-putra. 

28. SAnkriti-putra. 

29. Alambi-putra. 

30. AlambAyani-putra. 

31. JAyanti-putra. 

32. MAndAkAyani-putra. 

33. MAiidAki-putra. 

34. Stindili-putra. 

35. KAthitari-putra. 

36. Kraunchiki-putrau. 

37. Vaidabhriti-putra. 

38. BliAluki-putra. 

39. PrAchinayogi-putra, 

40. &mjim~ptUra. 

41. KAr»akeyi-putra. 

42. PrA6ni-putra A8uri\'A«in. 


Xth Book. 
Sdnjivi-putra, 
MAndAkAyani. 
MAnilavya. 
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43. A6ur&ywia. 

44. Asuri. 


Kautsa. 

Mikhitthi. 


45. Y&jnavalkya.(VAja- VAraakakshAyano. 
saneya YAj navalkya, K h.) 

46. UddAlaka. (UddA- VAtsya. 
laka Anincya, Kh.) 


^ndilya, 

Ku6ri. 

YajDavachas RAjastainbA- 


47. Arun.'i. 

48. Upavc6i. 

49. KuSri. 


yAna. 

Tura K^vasheya} 


50. VAjasravas. 


51. JihvAvat BAdhyoga. PrajApati. 

52. Asita VArshagana. Brahman Svayambhu. 

53. Harita Kaayapa. 

54. §ilpa Ka^yapa. 

55. KasyapaNaidhruvi. 

56. VAch. 

57. Ambhini. 

58. Aditya. 


Khila-h&n^. 

SatyakAma JAbAla. 
JAnaki AyasthAna. 
ChAda BhAgavitti. 
Madhuka Paing^'a. • 
VAjasaneya YAjnavalkya. 
CJddAlaka Aruncya. 

Varika of the Sdma-veda. 


1. Sarvadatta GArgya. 

2. RudrabhAti DrAhyAyani. 

3. TrAta Aishumata. 

* The priest of Jsiuunejsja Pimkshita, at bis AbUUbeka sacri¬ 
fice, is called Tura Kuvasbcja in the Ait.-br. riii. 21. 
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4. Nigada PArnavalki. 

5. GiriSarman Kiintheviddhi. 

6. Brahmavriddhi Chhandogamuhaki. 

7. Mitravarchas Sthairukuyana. 

8. Supratita Aulundya. 

9. Brihaspatigupta Stlyasthi. 

10. Bhavatnlta ^Ayasthi. 

11. Kustuka Surkaruksha. 

12. Sravanadatta Kauhala. 

13. SubArada ^^Alankayana. 

14. tlijayat Aupainanyava. 

15. BhAnumat Aiipa- AryamabhAti KAlabava. 
manyava. 

16. Anandaja CliAndba- BhadraAarma KauAika. 
nAyana. 

17. SAmba ^ArkarA- PushyayaAas Audavraji. 
ksha, and KAmboja Aupa- 

manyava. 

18. MadragAra SaungA- Sankara Gautama, 
yani. 

19. SAti AushtnAksbi. Aiy’amarAdha Gobhila and 

Pushamitra Gobhila. 

20. SuAravas VArsha* AAvamitra Gobliila. 
ganya. 

21. PrAtarahnaKauhala.Varunamitra Gobhila. 

22. Kctu VAjya. Mulamitra Gobhila. 

23. Mitravinda Kauhala.Vatsamitra Gobhila. 

24. Sunitha KApatAva. Gaulgulaviputra Gobhila. 

25. Sutomanas ^Andi* Brihadvasu Gobhila (pitA). 
lyAyana. 

26. AnAu DhAnanjAyya. Gobhila. 

' _ _ _ ' 

27. AmAvAsya I^AndilyAyana and RAdha Gautama. 

28. GAtri Gautama. 
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29. Samvargajit Ldmak4yana. 

30.6i\kadAsa BhiUlit&yana. 

31. Vichakshaiia TAiulya. 

32. Gardabhiiniikha Sdndilyftyana. 

33. Udara6andilya (the father). 

34. Atidhunvan i^aunaka and Mu^ka GArgya. 

35. Sthiraka GArgya (the father). 

36. V&sishtha Chaikit&ncya. 

37. V&siahtha Araihanya (a prince}. 

38. Sumantra B&bhrava Gautama. 

39. ^hsha Vfthneya BhAradvAja. 

40. ArAla DArtcya i^aunaka. 

41. Driti Aindrota Saunaka (the father). 

42. Indrota Saunaka (the father),* 

43. Vrtshnbushna VAtAvata. 

44. Xikothaka BhAyajAtya. 

45. Pratithi Devataratha. 

46. Devataras SAvasAyana (the fatlier). 

47. ^avaa (the father). 

48. AgnibhA KAAyapn. 

49. IndrabhA KAAyapa. 

50. MitrabhA KAAyapa. 

51. Vibhaiiduka KAsyapa (the father). 

52. Rishyaferinga KAbyapa (the father). 

53. Ko6yapa (the father). 

54. Agni (fire). 

55. Indra. 

56. VAyu (wind). 

57. Mrityu (death). 

58. PrajApati (Lord of Creation). 

59. Brahman Svayambhu. 

' The priest of Jsnsmejsja PirikshiU, at his Horse sacrifice, is 
colled Indrota (Doivopa) kanaka in the ^topatho, xiii. 6. 4. 1., 
and in the hloh&bh. ziL 5695, seq. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. pp. 
203. 488. 
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It would be difficult to tell how these long strings 
of names are to be accounted for, whatever system of 
chronology we adopt. If we were in possession of the 
Vansas of the Bahvrichas and the ancient Adhvar- 
yus, we might perhaps sec more clearly. But it is 
important to observe that these two, which are deci¬ 
dedly the two most ancient Vedas, seem to have had 
no Vanks at all. However this may be explained 
hereafter, certain it is,—and these long lists of names 
teach at least this one thing,—that the Brahmans them¬ 
selves looked upon the Br&hmuna period as a long- 
continued succession of teachers, reaching from tlie 
time when these lists were made and recited to the 
most distant antiquity, back to the very dynasties of 
their gods. If, therefore, we limit the age of the 
BrAhmoiias to the two centuries from 600 to 800 b.c., 
it is more likely that hereafter these limits will have 
to be extended than that they will prove too wide. 

There is one work which ought to be mentioned 
before we leave the Brikhmana period, the Gopatha- 
brfkhmana. It is the Brfihmana of the Brahma-vedn, 
the Veda of the* AtharvUngiras’ or Bh^igu.Angiras^ 
This Veda docs not properly belong to the sacred 
literatuixTof the Brahmans, and though in later times 
it obtained the title of the fourth Veda, there was 
originally a broad distinction between the magic 
formulas of the AtharvAiigiras’ and the hymns of 
the Bahmehas, the Chhandogas, and the Adhvaryus. 
Madhusdilaiia states the case simply and clearly. 
“The Veda,” he says, “is divided into Rich, Yajush 
and SAman for the purpose of carrying out the sacri- 
licc under its three different forms. The duties of the 
Ilotri priests arc performed with the Rig-veda, those 
of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-veda, those 
of the UdgAtri priests with the SAina-veda. The duties 
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of the Brahman and the sacrificer are contained In all 
the threer The AtUarva-voda^on the contrary^ totally 
different. 'It is not used for the sacritice, but only 
teaches how too appease^ to blcss^ to curses See" But 
altiiough the hymns of theAtharTOna were not from the 
first looked upon as part of tiic sacred literature of the 
Brahmans^ the Bnlhma^ of the Atharr'ana belongs 
clearly to the same literary period, which saw the rise 
of the other Brilhmanas ; and though it does not share 
the same authority as the Bralimanas of the three 
great Vedas, it is written in the same language, and 
breathes the same spirit. The 5ISS» of this work are 
extremely scarce, and the copy which I use (E* I» H. 
2142) is hardly legible, TJie remarks, therefore, 
which I have to offer on this work will necessarily be 
scanty and Incomplete. 

The original division of the Veda, and of the Vcdic 
ceremonial, was, as we liave seen, a threefold division. 
The Brahmans speak either of one Veda or of three; of 
one officiating priest, or of three. Trayi vidyfl^" the 
threefold knowdedge, is constantly used in the Br&h- 
inanos ■■ with reference to their sacred literature. This, 
however, proves by no means that at the tijue when the 
BrAhmnnas wore composed the songs of the Atharv&n- 
giros’ did not yet exist. It only shows that originally 
theyformed no part of the sacred literatureof the Brah¬ 
mans. In some of the Braihmanas, the Atharviirigims' 
are mentioned. The passage translated before (p. 38.) 
shows that at the time when the I^atapatha^brilhmana 
wosoomposed the songs of the Athami.ngiraa’' were not 
only knoivu, but had been collected, and had actually 
obtained the title of Vedsu Their original title was the 
Atharvftngiras^ or theBhrigvangiras*,orthe Atharvans, 


NirukEii.piiriff[ih(.'i, t. 10. 
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and these very titles show that songs which could be 
quoted in such a manner^, must have been of ancient 
date, and must liave had a long life in the oral tradition 
of India, T^ieir proper position with reference to the 
other Vedas is well marked in a passage of the Tait- 
tiriyAranyuka (viii. 3.), where the Vajush is called 
the head, the Rich the right, the SAman the other 
side, the Ade&a (the Ujxinishad) the vital breath, and 
the AtharvAngiras' the tail. 

The songs known under the name of the AtharvAn¬ 
giras’ formed probably an additional part of the sacri¬ 
fice from a very early time. They were chiefly in¬ 
tended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during the sacrifice. They 
also contained imprecations and blessings, and various 
formulas, such as popular superstition would be sure 
to sanction at all times and in all countries. If once 
* sanctioned, however, these magic verses would soon 
grow in importance, nay, the knowledge of all tlic other 
Vedas would necessarily become useless without the 
power of remedying accidents, such as could liardly be 
av*oidcd in so complicated a ceremonial os that of the 
Brahmans. As that power was believed to reside in 
the songs of the AtharvAngiras’, a knowledge of these 
songs became necessarily an essential part of the 
theological learning of ancient India. 

According to the original distribution of the sacri¬ 
ficial offices among the four classes of priests, the 
supervision of the whole sacrifice, and the remedyingof 
any mistake that might have happened belonged to the 
Bniliman. 1 Ic had to know the three Vedas, to follow in 
his mind the whole sacrifice, and to advise the other 
priests on all doubtful jwints.* If it was the office 

' Secpagc362. > .Say*na**IatruducuontotheRig-v©d»,p.3.L3. 
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of the Brahman to remedy miiiUkcs in the perform¬ 
ance of the sacriticef and ifj for* that purpose, the 
formulas of the Atharvftngiras' were considered of 
special efficacy, it follows that it wag chiedy the 
Brahman who had to acquire a knowledge of these 
formulas. Now the office of the Brahman was con¬ 
tested by the other classes of priests. The Biihmcbas 
maintain that the office of Brahman should be held 
by a Bahmcha (Hotri), the Adhvaryus maintain 
that it belongs to one of their own body, and the 
Chhandogas also preferred similar claims* It was 
evidently the most important office, and in many m- 
stancea, though not always, it was held by the Puro- 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families 
also claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brah¬ 
man, such as the Vasishthas and VMmitras* (Sec 
p. 92.) 

Because a knowledge of the songs of the Atharvfin- ‘ 
giroa^ was most important to the Brahman orPurohita\ 
these songs themselves, when once admitted to the 
rank of a Veda, were called the Veda of the Brahman, 
or the Erahma-veda. In the Gopatha-brilhmana the 
title of Bmhma-veda does not occur-^ But the songs 
of the Atharvangtras^ are mentioned there* They are 
called both Athanmna-veda (i. 5*), and Angiraaa- 
V a (i* S.jj, and they arc repeatedly represented as 
e proper Veda for the Brahman. Thus we read 
^ man elect a Hotri who knoi’i'S the 
Kich, an Adhvaryu who knows the Yajush, an 
Udga^tri who knows the Sfiman, n Brahman who 
knows the Atharvfingiras’*” It seems in fact the 
principal object of the Gopatha to show the neccasity 

^ YajnuTQlfcyn^B Law-book, i. 312. 

* See, howsTer, !* 22* 
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of four Vedas. A carriage, we are told, does not 
proceed with less than four wheels, an animal does 

not walk >rith less than four feet, nor will the sacrifice 

• * 

be perfect with less than four Vedas.^ But although 
a knowledge of the fourth Veda is thus represented 
os essential to the Brahman, it is never maintained 
that such a knowledge would be sufficient by itself 
to enable a person to perform the offices of a Brah> 
man. Like the Chhandogas (Rv. Bh. vol. i. page 3.), 
the Athan'anikas also declare that the whole sacrifice 
is performed twice, once in words, and once in 
thought. It is performed in words by the Hotri, 
UdgAtri, and Adhvaryu separately; it is performed 
in thought by the Brahman alone (Gop. Br. vol. iii. 2.). 
The Brahman, therefore, liad to know all the three 
Vedas and in addition the formulas of the Athar- 
v&ngiros'. It is a common mistake in later writers to 
place the Atharva-veda coordinate with the other 
Vedas, and to represent it os the Veda of the Brah¬ 
man. The Gopatha-brAhmana raises no such claims. 
When it describes the type of the sacrifice, it says : 
Agni (fire) was the Ilotri, 

VAyu (wind) the Adhvaryu, 

SArya (sun) the UdgAtri, 

Chandramas (moon) the Brahman, 

Paijanya (rain) the Sodasya, 

Oshadhi and V’^anaspati (shrubs and trees) tlio 
ChamasAd h V a lym s, 


' At tbo end of the 6Ah we read : 

fin wT^fiin^nnrHT: i ^ro^fin^- 
frfinj ’pft - - -« 

(f u 
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Tho ViSve Devas were tlie liotrakaa, 

The AtJiarvAngiras^, the Goptria or protectors. 

Ill another phice (v* 24.) the persona en^ged in 
the sacrifice are enmnerated as follows: 

flotrij JlaitHlTaruya, Achh^vAtai Grivaatat { Hig* 
vcda)t 1 — 4. 

Adhvaiyu, Pracipraathiitri, Neshtn, Unnetp 
(Y^ur-veda), 5 — S. 

Udgidri, Prastotp, Subrahmanya, Pratiharlrl 
(S&nia-vetla)^ 9—12* 

Bniliman, BTAlimanfwhhanaliij A/pildhm 

(AtUarv&ngirfls')j 13— J(i 

Siidasya^ 17* 

Patni dikshltil (the wife)^ 18* 

Samitri (the immolator), I!). 

Grihapati (the lord)^ 20. 

Angiras, 21, 

Here we see that besides the four Brahman-priests 
to whom. Q knowledge of the Atliarvaugiras’ is recom¬ 
mended, there were other priests who are called. 
Goptris, i. e, protectors or Angiras', and w hose special 
office it was to protect the sacrifice by means of the 
magical formulas of the Atliarvilogiros’', against the 
effect a of any aceldcnts that might have happened. 
Such was the original office of the Atharvans at tlie 
\ edic sacrifices, and a large portion of the Go[>atha- 
bnkhmana (L 13. j i. 22,) is taken up with what is 
calletl the Virishto; tlie b'no, the Yfitayilma, or what¬ 
ever else the defects in a sacrifice arc called, w'hich 
must be made good (sandhAna) by certain hymns, 
verses, formulas, or cxclainatious. There are long 
discussions on the proper way of pronouncing these 
salutary formulas, on their hidden meaning, mid their 
miraculous power* The syllable ()m, the so-callcd 
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Vy&hntis, and other strange sounds are rceotnnietided 
for various purposes, and works such ns the Sarpa- 
veda, Pi^liti‘Vedn, Asum-veda, Itthtl^a-veda, Puritm- 
veda, are referred to ns authorities (i. 10.)- 

Although, however, the Gopatha-brahmann is more 
explicit on the chapter of accidents thnn tlie Bruh' 
manns of the other Vedas, the subject itself is bj no 
means peculiar to it The question of expiation or 
penance (prfkyfjfichitto) is fully discussed lu tlie other 
^ Vedas^ and remedies are suggested for all kinds of 
miahaps. The ceremonial in general is discussed in 
the Gopatha in the same manner as in the otlier 
BrUhmartns. There is, in fact, very little, if any, dif¬ 
ference between the Gopatha and the other BrAh- 
inanas, and it is not easy to discover any traces of its 
more recent origin. It begins with a theory of the 
creation of the world, such as we find in many places 
of the other BrAhraanfls. There is nothing remark¬ 
able in it except one idea, which I do not retnember 
to have seen elsewhere. Brahmim (neuter), the self- 
existing, bums with a desire to create, and by means 
of his heat, sweat is produced from his forehead, and 
from all the pores of his Iwdy. These atreams of 
sweat are changed into water^ In the water Bmhynaii 
perceives his own shadow, and fails in love irith it- 
Idiis, however, ts only one phase in the progress of 
creation, which Is ultimately to lead to the birth of 
Bhrigu and Atliarvan* Atharvan is represented as 
the real PraJApati, or Lord of Creation. From him 
twenty classes of poets, the same as those Ttientioned 
in the Anukramanl, are produced, and their poems 
are said to have fonacd the Athatvana-veda* 

Then follows a new series of creation, Rmhman 
creates the earth from his feet, the sky from his 

a o 9 
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litavtn, from hia skull. He tlicn creates tliree 
goda: Agni (fire) for the earth, Vayu (wind), for the 
aky, Biid Aditya (sun) for the heaven. Lastly, he 
creates the three Vedas: the Kig-veda proceeds from 
Agni, the Yfijur-vedu from V4yu,the Silnia-veda from 
Aditya, The three Vyhhritia also, or sacred sylla¬ 
bles (hMh, Ifhiivah, ^var)^ are called into existence. 
It is important to remark, that nothing is here said of 
the fourth Veda; its origin is described separately, 
and its second name, Angirasaj is explained in detail. 
We look in vain for any traces of more modem ideas 
in the Gopiitha-bridnnana, till ivc come to the end of 
the fiftli Prapftllmka. This is the last PriipAthaka of 
the Gopatha-br^hmana, properly so called- The text 
is very corrupt, but it seems to contain an admission 
til at, besides the twenty-one sacrificea which are ac¬ 
knowledged In all tho Vedic wHtlngSj the Anglras’ 
had some new sacrifices of their own.^ That the Go- 
pat ha-br4hmaira was composedL after the schism of the 
Chanikns and ^'ajasancyins, and after the completion 
of the Vft.jasancyl-sanhit4, may be gathered from 
the fact that where the first lines of the other 
Vedas are quoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the 

' ^pin: w ^ 

^ ^ ^ Aod again 
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Yiijur-vedn is taken from the VAjng^ncyma, and not 
from tlic Talttirjyas* 

The five I’mpAthakas which we have Inthcrlo dU- 
cussed, form only the firat part of tlio Gopatlm bnlh- 
maiia. There is n second parti called the Uttnra- 
brAhmanaj which consists of more than five 
timkas* It is impossible to fix their exact numbers^ 
as the MS, breaks olF in the middle of the sixth 
book- It is likewise rtjckoncd as belonging to the 
Atharva-vedEi, and quoted by the name of Gojiatha. 
In this second part we meet repeatedly with long 
jiassages which are taken from other Br4limanas» 
Sometimes they coincide literally, sometimes the dif¬ 
ferences are no greater than what wc find in dilTerent 
iSakhfls of the same Brihmana. Thus the legend of 
the sacrifice running away from the gods, which is 
told in the Aitareya-bnlhmanEi, L 18, is repented 
in the Uttara-brAhmana, xL The story of Ya- 
sishtha receiving a special revelation from Indra 
which is told in the Taittiriyaka^ (lii* 5. 2,) is repented 
in the Uttara-brfthmana (ii. 13,). And here a dif¬ 
ference occurs which is characteristic. The Taittiri- 
yas relate that owing to this special revelation which 
Vasishthahad received from Indra, the Yasishthns had 
always acted as Purohltas, So far both tHe Taittiriyas 
and the Athnrvans agree* But wlicn the Taittiriyaa 
continue that therefore a Vasishtha is to be chosen a 
Brahman, the Atharvans demur. The sentence is 
left out, and it is inculcated on the contrary that the 
oflSce of Brahman belongs by right to a Bhrigu, or to 
one cognisant of the songs of the Atharvhngirash® 


^ Sue nota. 

^ SeC ftlso Uttara-bruhiniiifti U‘= All.-br. in. 5. i Utt--br* 
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Ifj live have Itttle reason to doubt, these passages 
in the second part of the Go|mtha-brilhitiaua were 
simply copied from other Bnlhmaiias, we should have 
to assign to the U ttara-brdhioflna a later date than 
to the Erfthtnanas of the otlier Vedas. But this 
would in noway affect the age of tlic original Gopa* 
tha-fariihmana. In it there ia nothing to show that 
it was a more modern composition tlian, for instance^ 
tiie j^atapatha-brahinana. In the SanhitA of the 
Atliarva-veda wc find something very similarJ Here 
also the last, if not the last two books, betray a more 
modem origin, and are full of passages taken from 
the Rig-veda. The Anukmma:^ colls the nineteenth 
book the Bralima>kanda, and the hymns of the last 
book yajniya^nsanamaut raa, L e. liymns for sacriBcial 
recitations. The collection of the Sanhitft was pro* 
bably undertaken simultaneoualy with the composition 
of the Gopatha-brahmaiia, at a Gmc when, through 
the inflacnco of some of the families of the Bhrigus 
and Angims*, the magio formulas of the Athorvanshad 
t>ecn acknovviedged as an essential part of the solemn 
ccrcmoniaL With the means at present at our dis¬ 
posal it Is impossible to trace the history of these 
verses back to the eai'lier period of Yedic literature, 
and T shall- not return to them agjun. W^hat is 
known of their origin and character has been stated 
by Lh-ofessor \\'hitney in several very careful articles 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society.® 
‘'The Atharvano,'^ he says, '*iis like the Rich, a his- 

V. 11. = Ait.-Lr. vj. 17 . t VI* li ^ Ait.-br. vL 

Utt.-br. vi. 3* = AiC-hr. vL 21. 

^ Atharvii’veda-Miilu tH, btrAu^gegeben von Roih iiti4 Wbitney 
Berlin, anil lSkS6. 

* •IoutiiaI of tbc .tmijricaa QricaiAl Rocictj, Iv* p 2d4* 
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torical and not a Ijtnr^cal collection. Its first 
eighteen books, of which alone it was originally com^ 
posed, are arranged upon a like system throughout: 
the length of the hymns, and not either their subject 
or their alleged authorship, being the guiding prin¬ 
ciple : those of about the same number of verses are 
combined togEtber into books, and the books made 
up of the shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixtii 
of the mass, however, is not metrical, bat consists of 
longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly akin in point 
of iMguagc and style to passages of the BrAhmanas^ 
Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one- 
sixth is also found among the hymns of the Ricii, and 
mostly in the tenth book of the latter: the rest U 
pecnliar to the Athorvaga/' And again', Tim most 
prominent characteristic feature of the Atharvapa is 
the multitude of incantations which it contains ; these 
ara pronounced cither by the person who is himself 
to be benefitted, or, more often, by the Borcerer for 
him, and are directed to the procuring of the greattsst 
variety of deatrable ends; most frequently, perhaps, 
long life, or recovery from grievous sieknesa, is the 
object sought: then a talisman, such as a necklace, is 
sometimes given, or in very numerous cases some 
plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure; further, tlie 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the down¬ 
fall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal 
of petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of 
hair on a bald pate/’ 

1 tioc* tit. iii. p. 300. 
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CHAPTER in. 

, MANTRA PERIOO. 

ItAViso ascribed to one period the first cafablishment 
of the three*fold ceremonial (trayi vjdyft), the compo¬ 
sition and collection of tlic Brahman as, and the ram U 
fication of, the Br&hma:na<charanas, we have no^v to see 
whether we can extend our view beyond the limits 
of this period and trace the stream of Yedic literature 
still further back to its source and its earliest diffusion. 
According to its general character, the Er&hmaiia 
l>eriod must be called a secondary period. It ex* 
hibits a stratum of thought perfectly unintelligible 
without the admission of a preceding age, during 
which all that is misunderstood, perverted, and ab¬ 
surd in the Bmhmaiias, bad its natural growtb, its 
meaning, and purpose. But can it be supposed that 
those Avbo established the threefold ceremonial, and 
those who composed the threefold BiAbmonas, fob 
lo^ved immediately upon an age which had known 
poets, but no priests, prayers, but no dogmas, wor¬ 
ship, but no ceremonies? - Or are there traces to 
show that, even previous to the composition of the 
BiAbraanas, a spirit was at work in the litcratnra of 
India, no longer creative, free, and original, but 
living only on the heritage of a former age, collecting, 
classifying, and imitating ? I believe we must de¬ 
cidedly atlopt the latter view. The . only document 
we have, la winch we can study the character of the 
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times, previous to the Briibiuana period, is the Rig- 
veda sanhitiV Tiie other two Sanhitls were more 
likely the production of the Brtlhmana ijerlod. These 
two Vedas, the Yajur-veda aud S4ma-veda, were, in 
truth, what tliey are called in the Kaushitaki-brfth- 
mana, the attendants of the Rig-veda.^ The Brjih- 
manas presuppose the Trajd vidyA, the threefold 
knowledge, or the threefold Veda, but that Trayi 
vidyfi. again presupposes one Veda, and that the Rig- 
veda. We caunot suppose that the hymns whicii are 
found in the Rig-veda, and in tiic SnnhitAs of 
the two supplementary Vedas, the S&ma and Yajur- 
voda, were ooUected three times hy three independent 
collectors* If so, their differences would be inucir 
greater til an they are» The differencea which do 
exist hot ween the same hymns and verses as given 
in the three SanhitAs, are such as we should expect 
to find in different iSAkhAs, not sueii as woulil natur- 
ally arise in independent collections or S:mhUiis* 

The principle on which the SanhitA of the Rig- 
veda was made is different from that which guided 
the Dompilers of the SanbitAs of the Adhvaryus and 
Udgiitris. These two SanhitAs follow the order of 
an estahliahcd ceremonial. They presupjjose a fixed 
order of sacrifices. Tliis is not tiic case in the Sam 
hitA of the BahipTichas. There is, as we shall see, a 
system in that SanhitA niso, but it hag no reference 
to the ceremonial. 

The different character of the Rig-veda-sanhitA, as 
compared ivith the SanhitAs of tlic other two Vedas, 
has attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and we 
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may quote on tliis subject the remarks of SiLyaua, in 
hia Introduction to the Hig-veda*^ 

“ Has Afivalayanii/' he sayflj when composing his 
ceremonial Sutrag, followed the order of the Sanhit4 
of the Kig-veda, or of the BrUhmaua ? He could 
not ha^'e followed the order of the hymUH, because he 
says at the beginning of his Sfitraa, that tirst of all 
he ia going to explain the new and fuU-moon sacri¬ 
fices (Dar&ipdrimmiisa)^ while the first hymns of the 
Kig-veda are never used at that sacrifice. Nor does 
he seem to have followed the Erfihma:^ For 
the ErfLhinana begins with the Dikshauiyi cere¬ 
mony. Here * then it must be observed that the 
collection of hymus follows the order which is ob- 
ser\'cd at tlie Brahmayajna and on other occasions 
where prayers are to be recited. It docs not follow 
the order in which bymus are employed at the 
difierent sacrifices. Erahmayaina is the name 
given to the act of repeating by heart one^a own 
sacred text, or even a single verse of it, whether 
a Rich, Yajusli or Samau. This repeating of all the 
Rich, Yajush or Sfitnan veraea Is enjoined by many 
paasageK of the Bribmanas, and whenever liymna are 
thus enjoined to be repeated, that order is to be ob¬ 
served in which they have been handed down by an 
unintcTTupted tradition* But as Akvaldyana teaches 
the particular employment of particular hymns, 
basing it upon the authority of what are termed 
indicative jiassages of tlie revelation, it is but natural 
that he cannot follow the order of the hymns of the 
Rig-veda* The texts of the Yajiir-veda, iiowever, 
are given, from the first beginning, according to their 


' F. 3*. 
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order at the performance of sacrifices^ and thus have 
Apu&tamba and others proceeded in the same order in 
the composition of their Sutras* As this order inis 
once been received, it is likewise adopted in the Brah- 
inayajna^ That Asvaldjana should explain in the 
first place the Dar^pdrnamfisa sacrifice, while the 
Brhhmana begins with the Diksimniyil sacrifice, is no 
objection, because the Dlkshaijiiyfk is only a modifica¬ 
tion of the Dar^pur^milsa, and many of its rules 
must bo supplied from the typical sacrifice. Thus 
die Kolpa^sfitra of Asvalilyana assists in teaebing the 
performance of the sacrifice by showing the employ¬ 
ment of the hymns. That ASvaliyana should teach 
the cmplo3''mcnt of passages which do not occur in 
tlie Sanhiti^ of the Kig-veda^, is no fault, because these 

^ Oar MSS. repres^at, acc^prding to tnuiitlan, Uic icxr of the 
l^iknU-^huj and llio text u.roUawed by AivaldjAna in bia 
Sdtnut. K'afr, whanaTcr AivAl^yAna qnetra anj Yerase whicL 
form p&rt at tlig l^aia-ukUIi^ he ooly qcKitca ttuj Krat worda 
Every member of UIb Chojons wtA iuppos^d to know the hjituio 
of the SiUiHlA-Mkhd by heart, ond h wA9 luffir.ieiit, tlicreTorr, to * 
quote tikem in tlda manner. But when he hue ocoulon to refer to 
the Yersse which aro fbum] in tho Br^lunoija of ifao Altarcyins, 
without forming part of titoSdkila-SKuhitdr Aivklayamt quoted them 
in full. Ae thc&e eeraca ore not quoted in full Lu the text of tho 
Ailareyn-brahmana, we may fairly suppoco tbnt the text of tho 
Rig-vedu^iunhiiS., current among the AitArojinii, wa^ diflereut from 
that of the ^‘kkeJa'AtLkhi, and ooutained the full text of thcM 
hyians. Sdyaijo, in hjf Cominfuitwy, doe{^ not rtato that thooe 
additional verstoa belonged to the ^kha. of the Aitarejinj, hut 
there can be titUc doubt that at his time thc.^ text of LhEir Sonhitu 
WM kiet and forgotten. He aaya, however, that theee veraea be¬ 
longed to a. lUfiercnt Sukhi, and that they muat bo auppUed 
from /Uviillyaiia'* SHtme, where, for this very reason, they were 
given in full. At iho time of AstnUyana, therefore, the text of 
the Sanbitu of the Aitnroyina was still in cxiatcnct'^ and ho like¬ 
wise notices in liia Sflinu peculiarities in the ceremonial of ibe 
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liymna ctccur in different SiilcliiUi and their employ¬ 
ment ia preserlhed by a different Br&hmana^ so that 
their being inoiitioncd can only increase the value of 
his Shtros^ Those who know the logic of this subject 
say^ that there ia but one aacrifice and that it is to 
be learnt from all the different SjikhlLs." 

Here then we aec that even so late a writer as 
Silyatia ia fully aware of the peculiar character of 
the Jlig-veda, as compared with the other Vedaa. In 
hia eyes the collection of hymna, preserved in the 
Rig*Veda, has evidently something auomalousi He, 
brought up in the system of a stiff liturgical religion, 
looks upon the Saiiliitila simply os prayer-books to be 
used at the sacrifioca. The saeriUces as taught in 
the Bi^hnaai^ and Shtnia, arc to him a subject of 
far greater importixnce than the religious poetry of 
thcRishis* It is hut natural, therefore, that he should 
ask, what is the use of tliia collection of liymus, in 
which there ia no order or system, os in the hymn- 
books of the Yajur-veda ond Sftma-veda ? His answer, 
however, is tnoat unsatisfactory. For if the other 
two collections of hymns can be used for private de¬ 
votion although they follow the order of the sacri- 
fiocSt why should not the same apply to the hymna 
of the Rig-veda ? 

'Wlicncvcr wc find in the ancient literature and 

Aitarejinj;. Dr. Botli hiis printed fint oncaf thesn varscfl (NiniJito, 
xIt.) Tlie pASUgeJn Ihc Aitarcjn-brnlLm&ni rrtim which the versa 

is Inken, is, i. 4. 2.; and there: ffT T3[^T^TrT^ 

UTOtrnTTrn ii in 

m Bimilsr manner tlia modem Sdtro-^ of the Fratres Attidii 
(Tmb. Vi. vH.) CDnl&in the ^funtixa in Tull, whieh in the ancient 
AtatutcB (Tab. i*) ere only indimicd as gencnilly known. See 
Aufreehi und KincLLolT, Die tFmbnschea Sprac:hdcnkrn.iller. 
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theology of the lirnhina«8 anythii^g that ia contrary 
to their general rulesj anything that seems anomalous 
to them and is yet allowed to exists we may be sure 
that it contains some really historical elements, and 
that it wa 0 of too solid a nature to receive the smooth 
polish of the Brahraanic system. It is so with the 
Kig-vedo-sanhitA- It belongs to a period previous to 
the complete ascendancy of the Brahmans; it was 
finished before the threefold ceremonial had been 
workctl out in all its details. 

And yet there is some system, there is some priestly 
influence, clearlydtstingnialmhle in that collection also. 
It is true that the ten books of the Rig-veda stand l>e- 
fore us as separate collections, each belonging to one 
of the ancient families of India ; but were these collco 
tioDH undertaken independently in each of these 
families, at difFerent timeo, and with difTerent objects ? 
I believe not. There arc traces, however faint, of one 
superintending spirit. 

Eight out of the ten Miindalos begin with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and these h} mns, ^vith the excep¬ 
tion of the tenth ^laiidala, ere invariably followed by 
hymns addressed to Indra.’ After the hymns ad- 

■ Frrat Aqua aka I,= Agni. 

Anuynkn 2 - 3.?=]bitni. 

Second ManJolit Anavak* l.=A^ni (—It), 

Anuvdka 2. — Indrn. 

Third MnudaU, Anuvdka 1. 2. =Agoi. 

Anu^aka 3. 4.=lrtdrn. 

FouriK MmidiilaT Aimvfika 1.—2. 3.= Agni- 
Anu^fika 2. 3. =^ Indrui. 

Fifth Mantilla, Aouvdfca 1.^2. H.^Agni. 

Anuvaka S. J3.—3. S.—Indr»- 

Sixth Manrlrda, Atiavlka 1,-2. l.=Agni. 

Anuvdka 2. L—4. 4.—Indru. 
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dressed to thea^ two deltiesi we generally meet with 
hymns addressed to the Vifire Devih. This cannot 
be the result of mere accident, nor is there anything 
m the character of the two gods, Agui and Indrn, 
which would necessitate sucli an arrangement, Agni 
is indeed called the lowest of the gods, but this neitlier 
implies his inferiority nor his superiority.^ It simply 
means that Agni, os the god of fire on the hearth, is 
the nearest god, who descends from his high station 
to befriend men#*and who, in the form of the sacrifi* 
cial fire, becomes the messenger and mediator between 
god and men*^ This would not be sulficient to account 
for the place assigned to him at the beginningof eight 
Out of the ten Maudalasof the Rtg-veda. Indra, again, 
is certainly the most powerful of the Vedic gods*, but 
he never enjoys that supremacy which in Greece and 
iLome was allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. We can 
hardly doubt, therefore, that the place allowed to 
hymns addressed to Agrii and Indra, at the beginning 


Sevenili AnuvAka l,=:Agni, 

Anuvilkn 2.=Inii]rn. 

Eighth AtanHala, Trogiiihii liyniTis. 

^inth Hftij<lnln, Soisii hyrons^ 

Tenth Miin4tiilii, Anuvakci 1 = Agni. 

SchoU nd Pint!. Nenn. i, 59. Kaj ^{rri 

ci^nirai ^ai rS ra^cTrc!i> ita;i 

AfTi rflS "Uoq yn^ 2cpa Zitt !(»' cr^nru t*XH 

yap lifKi I'. Bjrq ncJt.) 

* Rt. IV, l. 5. TT t# ^ ^f^n§V ’TOT 

^^tl| ‘‘Come down to ua, O Agfliif with tliy hc3fn Ijc 
itioo mtwt near to ns to-day as (be dawn floshea fortb.'’ 

I KnuBbitakE^braltmaJiAj 

Vi* 14. 
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of the Mapdalng, vra^ tlie result of a previoua ftgree- 
ment, aud that the >randala3 themselves do not tre- 
prcjsent collections mnde independently by different 
families^ but colkctions carried out simultaneously in 
different localities nnder the supervision of one central 
authority. 

Another indication of the systematic arrangement 
of the ilandaiaSj is contained in the Apri hymns. 

There arc ten Apri.sftktas in the Rig'vcda : — 

1. h 13,, by MedhiVtitld, of tlie family of the 
Kfi-nvas (lU b.) ; 13 verses* 

2. T, 142, by Dirghatamaa, son of Uchathyo, of the 
family of the Angirasas (IL a.) ; 13 veraes. (Indoi.) 

3. I. 188, by Agastya, of the family of the Agastia 
(viL)j 11 versos* (Tanfinap&t.) 

4. IL 3, by Gritsamado, soa of Sunnhotra, (Angi- 
rasa), adopted by Sunaka (Chirgava) (i. 7*); J1 
verses. (Nar4^n^,) 

5* 111. 4, by Yi^vamitra, son of G4thiii, of the 
family of the Vis vflmUras (iv*) ; 11 verses, (Tan ft- 
napftt*) 

6* V. 5, by Vasu^ruta, son of Atp, of the family 
of the Atreyas (iii.) ; 11 versea. (Narft^ansa.) 

7, VIL 2, by Vasishtha, son of Mitr4vaniuau, of 
the femily of the VMshthas (vi,) ; 1 1 verses^ (Naril- 
iwnsa.) 

8. TX, 5, by Asita or l>evalR, of the family of the 
Kjliyupas (v,) ; 11 verses* (Tariftnapftt.) 

9* X, 70, by Sumitra, of the family of the BAdhryn- 
4vas i. (6.); 11 verses. (XarAsansa.) 

10* X* 110, by Kftma, the eon of Jamadagni, or hy 
Jotiiadagni, of the family of the JAmadagnyas f i. 2*); 
11 verses. {TanAnapftt.) 

These hymns consist properly of 11 verses, each of 
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Avhich is addrcsaed to a separate deity. Their order 13 
as follows; — 

First verse, to Agni Idhmu or Susaru idclhii, the 
lighted fire. 

Second verse, to Tanftnapilt, the sun hidden in the . 
waters or the elouds, or to Xarilkinsa, the risino' 
praised by men. ° ^ 

Tiurt] verse, to the lias, the heavenly gifts, or liita, * 
Agni, implored to bring them, 
fourth verse, to fiarhish, the sacrificifll pile of grass. 
Fifth verse, to Devir dvArah, the gates of heaven. 
SLsth verse, to UahAsil-naktau, dawn and night. 
Seventh verse, to Daivyau liot4rau prachetasau 
( 1 . e* Agni and Aditya, or Agni and Varuna, or 
»amna and Aditya; Shadgiirniishya). 

Eighth Verse, to the three goddesses Sarasvati, llib 
Bharuti. 

-Ninth verse, to Tvashtri, the creator. 

Tenth verse, to Vanaspati, the tree of the Sacrifice- 
Eleventh verse, to the SvAhakrifls. (Vj^ve Devfdi; 
bhadguruSIshya.) 

The only differences in the ten Apri hymns of the 
1 ^ arise from the name by which the second 

i^'oked. It is Tanftnapat in hymns 3, 5 , 8 , 

» J- a^aflnsa in hymns.!, 6 , 7 , 9 j whereas in hymns 
an ^ the second deity is invoked under either 
name m two separate verses. This raises the number 
in t esc two hymns to twelve, and this number is 
^am raised to thirteen in hymn 2 , by the addition at 
the end of a separate invocation of Indra. 

^ construction of these hymns is clearly 

k ^share the character of the hymns 
Sf^tna and Yajur-vedas, l>eing 
T cn y composed for sacrificial purposes. Never* 
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theless, wc find tlic^ artificial hymns in BcTcn out of 
the ten Mandalas, in L, II., Ilh, V., VU., IX., X. 
This proves a previous ngreetnent among the col* 
lectors. For some reason or other, eaoli family 
’wiatied to have its own Apr! hymn, a hymn which 
had to be recited by the Hotrl priest, previous to the 
inuuolation of certain victims \ and such a l)ymn was 
inserted, not once for all in the Sunliitil, but ten 
times over. Some of the verses in the Apri hymns 
are mere repetitions, and even familica so hostile to 
each other as the Vasishthas and Vlb-vamltras have 
some verses in common in these Apri. hymiift. 
But, if on one aide the presence of the Apri hymns in 
different Mandalas proves a certain advance of the 
ceremonial system in the Mantra |>criod, and the in¬ 
fluence of a priestly society even in the first collection 
of the hymns; it proves likewise, that the traditional 
distribution of.the Mandalas among various Vcdic 
families is not a merely arbitrary arrangement. These 
families insisted on having each their omi Apr! 
hymn recorded, and whereas for the general ceremo¬ 
nial, os fixed in the Brahmanas and Stitraa, the family 
of the poet of certain hymns cmplo}'ed at the sacri¬ 
fices, is never taken into account, we find an exception 
made in favour of the Apri hymns. If a verse of 
ViSviimitra is once fixed by the BrfLhmanos and 
Sfttras as part of an 3 ^ of the solemn sacrifices, no 
sacrifioer, even if he were of the family of the Vasisli- 
tlvas, would have a right to replace that verse by an¬ 
other, But with regard to the Apri hymns that 
liberty is conceded. The Aitareya^brMitnanA records 

^ BuTDour, Joiarnnl Aiiatique, |i. 34£i. Itoili, Nirukta, 

p, xxxvi. 


11 n 
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tills fact ill the moat general form.' “ Let the priest 
use the Aprla according to the RUliL If he usca 
the Apris uccordiog to the Rishl, he docs not allow 
the sacrificer to escape from the relationship of that 
Rishi/' ASvalftjana enters more into details.* He 
says that those who belong to the (^unakas should 
use the hymn of Gritsaiiiada ; those who belong to the 
Vasishthus, that of Yasishtha. The Apri hymn of 
Rilma or Jamadgni he allows to be used by all fami¬ 
lies {excepting the Sunakas and Yasishthas); hut, he 
adds, that each family may choose the Aprl hymn of 
its own Rishi» Ilow this is to be done is explained 
in li J^loka, ascribed to Saunaka.® He ascribes the 
first Apri hymn to the Kaiivos; the second to the 
Angiras'j with the exception of the Kanvas; the 
tliii^ to the Agastis; the fourth to the Suriakasj the 
fifth to the YI4vdmitras j the sixth to the Atria } the 
seventh to the Ynsiahtliasj the eighth to the Kasyapas; 
the ninth to the Badhiya^vasj the tenth to the 
Bhrigua, with the exception of the Sunakas and 
iJadhrya&ras/ 

The original purpose of the Apri hymns, and the 

I Aii.-br. ii. 4. 

V A^v^-sutra, iii. 2. 

* TT^ 

Urn 

5TiT^rfFr^tTnT: ti 

" Wr^nrRTf? Na r&yajia on. Aiir. 

iv^ 1. 
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niotive for allowing the priost to cliooae among them 
according to the family to wliich his client beloiigctlj 
are difficult to discover. An ancient author of the 
name of Gfiinogari^, endeavoured to prove from the 
fact that one and the same Apri hvrnn majf be used 
by all, that all people belong really and truly to one 
fatiiily^ It 13 possible^ Indeed^ that the Apri hymns 
may have been songs of rccoiiciliatif'n, and that they 
were called V. appeasing hymns, imt from their 
appeasing the anger of the gods, but the enmities of 
members of the stime or different families. However 
tliat may be, they certainly do prove that there had 
been an active intercourse between the ancient ftimi* 
lies of India long before the final collection of the ten. 
books, end that these ten books were collected and 
armnged by men ’^vho took more than a merely 
poetical interest in the ancient sacred jjoetry of their 
country. 

Although we see from these indications that the 
collection of the hymns which we possess in the Rig- 
veda took place during a period when the influence 
of the Brahmans, as a priestly caste, liad made itself 
felt in India, we must cloiin, nevertheless, for this 
collection a character not yet exclusively ceremonial* 
Not only is the order of the hymns coraplctely inde¬ 
pendent of the order of the sacrifices, but there 
are numeroua hymns in our collection which could 
never have beeu used at any sacrifice. This is not 

si 

I .44¥.-s^tTMr 10* See aIm Anuviikfl.tiulLrfliijaiji.lshil'. 

siokft 7, % T Ti q ^^ r :! > TrT^n?m 

Tpr^K^iTii 


a ir 9 
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the case with tlic other Vedns* Every hytonj every 
verse, every' invocation in flic Saiiliitfla of the SAma 
and Yajur-Vedas are employed by the Udg&tris and 
Adhvaryus, whereas the hymns of the Eig-veda are 
by no means intended to be all employed by the 
Hotri priests^ If we speak of the sacred poetry of 
the Brahmans, that^of the Sama and Yajur-vedas is 
sacred only because it is used for sacrificial purposes, 
that of the Rig-Veda k sacred, because it had been 
handed down as a sacred Iieir-Ioom from the earliest 
times wdthm the memory of man. The sacred ness 
of the former is matter of syatem and design, that 
of the latter ia a of its origin. 

There is an objection that might bo raised against 
this view, and which desen'es to be considered* No 
one acquainted with the ceremonial of the Brahmans 
could well maintain that, after the final division of 
that ceremonial among the three classes of priests, 
a collection like that of the Rig-red a could have been 
conceived, Tiie Rig-veda is not a Veda for the 
llotri priest, in the same sense in which theSfimaand 
Yajur'Vcdiisarc for the Udgfitri and Adhvaryn priests. 
But it might be said that there is a fourth class of 
priests, the Brahman class, and that the Rlg-veda 
might have been collected for their special benefit* 
In order to answer this objection, we shall have to 
examine more closely the real character of flic four 
classes of priests, 

Aivalfiyana (iv. 1.), says that there are four priests, 
cadi having three men under him. These are: 

1, llotri, with ilaitiAvaruna, Achliftv&ka, Gri- 
vastut.^ 

' I Iris {a nol tli£ aa givi'n in Aavjitajnnn; he plnC^a ih^ 

Bi abii an nnd bia thre^ mcti before ihci XJ<3gu|ri nnd Lis atteDcLiiiit& 
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If* Adhraryu, ivith Pratiprastlifttn^ Neafitp^ Uti- 
nctri. 

Ill, Udg&Jrij Prastotri, Agmdllirft.or AgniJh, 
Potri. 

BrnhittOD, with Bnlliman&clibaiiamj Pmtiljar- 
tri, SiibrsthTnaiiya, 

These sixteen priests are commonly called by the 
name of Pitvij^ and are chosen by the man in whose 
favour the sacrifice i3 offeredj the Ynjamfimi or Sv&miti* 
Tlicre arc other priests, such as the oamitri, (tho 
slayer,) the Vuikartaa, (the butchers,) the Chama- 
sfidhvarjms, (the asHistants of the Adhvaryus,) but 
they do not rank as Ritvij. The Kaushitnkine admit 
a seventeenth Ritvjj, the so-called Sadasya, who is to 
superintend the whole sacrifice-^ * This large array of 


Soma would bccbi to plnca the Braliraan first of »ll, tut A^valft- 
yaon (Grihya, i- 22.) remarks tLat the Bmtttinn ia first chosea 
wUan there la on eletiion of four prle^ta only- If all ibo six^teoo 
are oltoaen, then the Hotri eomc« firit, afterwords the Brahman^ 
thirdly the AdiiTotyuj and lostly the Udgfitri^ 

I Ai^.‘Grihya, L 22. 

^ M igi ltii ngiTi r gT 

VnPrn^ll This is cotihrmcd by the Kaualiltaki-hrib- 

a. ^ 

ma^eu Other aathorities adnut teTcnd Sadiuyas. i ea nni,S" 

For the Sattra Baorifices a Mrenteentb pHesl, 

coUad the Grihapati, lord of the house, la admitted* Ho ia not 
coualdered ae the Y^araa-na, but seema to bo the actual sacrifleer. 

^r^HI I Narayana on Air, ^rauta-suln, W, T,) la 

the Aitareya-brahmana {tjI. I-), where the dkiaioTi of the atiim*d 
among the various prieate ia dcacribeil, we have the Bixleoa IlittU, 
and besides one Sadasya, Ihreo Grihnpntis (probably tlio tocri- 

n u a 
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priests ^vas only wanted for certuiii grand sacrifices. 
In the Gautftiufi‘Siitm-bhashya (p» 30») wo are told 
that for the Agnihotra and Atip&sana one priest only, 
the Adhvaryu, was needed ; for the DaiwipfirnamAsa, 
four j for the Chdturm^yas five; for the I'usubandha 
SIX ; for the Jyotishtoma sixteen. A^valilyana pre¬ 
scribes the sixteen priests for the sacrifiooa called 
Alnna (siicrificcs lasting from two to eleven days)^ 
and Ekaha (sacrifices of one day}^ and restricts the 
seventeen priests to the Sattras (sacrifices lasting 
from thirteen to one hundred days). Each of the four 
clkissesof these pHests had [peculiar duties to perform. 
1 hese duties were prescribe in Che Brahmauos. The 
duties of the Hotri are laid dovvn in the Br&hma- 
Tias of tJic Bahwicims, such as the Kaushitakl and 
Aitareya-ltmhmanas; those of the Adhvaiyu in the 
BiAhinanas of tine Charakas (the Taittiriyaka) and 
in the Brithmanns of the Vftjusancyins (the *Sata- 
patha); those of the Udg&tri in the Brhlimanas of 
the Chhandogas (the Tflndja.) Apastambaj who de¬ 
scribes the sacrifice in his Paribh^hfL-sutms^, says 
that it is prescribed by the three Vedas, the Rig-veda, 
Aajur-veda and Sama-veda.^ “ The liotri/' he says, 

fleer himselTp ona wlio nets for tifm, and one who nets for bis wife), 
one (ti slajer, wlio need not be n B^r’alimnn), two Vai- 

kftrtjH (buteherf), acvorjil Upa^utriR (cliiqrtsterB)^ und in Atrrjn, 
Otlitr wi ves (pntij Li), beflidcs tLc b1ijLr^n,aro mentioiiud in preacnE. 
In the Tuiidjiri-brubinniin (2S, 15.) ibo PnitlpnatliikEfi 1$ left out. 
but two AJbTir}'U9p two Uuaoi|'Edp mtl two Ablii^arupagirtu are 
mentioned. 

‘ rnn&lyted hy me in iLe nlnib volume of the Gcnnan Oricatal 
Society. 
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“ performs hia duties with the Rig^-veds, the UdgAtri 
witli the Sftma-veda, the Adhvnrj^u with the Ypjur- 
veda ; the Urnhinan with all the three \'’edns.’' 

Tlie Adhvaryiis were the prieeta who were iiitniated 
with the material perfornmnee of the sacrifieeni Tliey 
had to measure the ground, to build the alter (vedi), 
to prepare the ajicrihctal vessels, to fetch wood and 
wafer, to light the fire, to bring the animal and ini- 
mohite it. They formed, as it would seem, the 
lowest class of priests, and their acquirements were 
more of a practical than an inteUectnal ciiamcter* 
Some of the offices which would naturally fall to the 
lot of the Ad li vary us, were considered so degrading, 
that other persons besides the priests were frequently 
employed ia them. The Samitri, for instance, who 
Jiad to slay the animal, w'as not a priest, he need not 
even be a Brahman^ and the same applies to the 
Vaikartas, the butchers, and the sO’CalJed Chamosil- 
dh vary us. The number of hymns and invocations 
which they had to use at the sacrifices was smaller 
than that of the other priests. These, however, they 
had to learn by heart. But as the chief difficulty 
consisted in the exact recitation of hymns, and in the 
close observance of all the euphonic rules, as taught In 
the FriitibAkhyus, the Adlivaryus were allowed to 
mutter their hymns*, so that no one at a distance cotdd 

THTT 

I Tti. 1, 

li n ^ 
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citlicr Jiear or understand them. Only in cases where 
the Adhvaryu had to speak to other officiating priestSj 
commanding them to perform certain dudeshe was 
of course obliged to speek with a loud and distinct 
Voice. All these verses and all the invocations which 
the Adhvarjus had to uae, were collected in the 
ancient liturgy of the Adhvaryus together viith the 
^les of the socrldco. In this mixed form they exist 
jn the Taittiriyakfl. Afterwards the hymns were 
collected by themselves, separated from the ceremonial 
rules, and tliis collection is what we call the Yajur- 
veda^sajthittlj or the prayer-book of the Adhvaryn 
priests. 

There were some parts of the sacrihee, which ac¬ 
cording to ancient custom, had Co be accompanied by 
songs, and hence another class of priests arose whose 
particular office it was to act as the chorus. This 
naturally took place at the moat solemn sacrldces only. 
Though as yet we have no key as to the character 


M 

' An instance of tliia occara in & paasiigc of the Altaroja^bnih- 
muna^ tricLKlatod by Frof. Roth. The first words (ii. 2.) 

ere epaken by tho AdhveryPj and not, aa ProJesaor 
Roth snpposes, hy the Ifotn. It is the Adhvaryu only who can 
® i^oint ihe sacriOelal stoke, do thou Docotiipaiiy us with 
the hymns.** A pasgngo like this, os it ia addrojsed to another 
pneat, the Adhvnryu would have to pronounce with a loud voioe. 
Tlie Brahraaiim iUclf inja, the Adiivorju.** 

ITieprc-lia, or command, « nnubrbhiAan only be nddro«od to 
iho Hotri, ind ihoro wm oo ground for placing the foltawing 
reraci m the mouth of the AdhTnryo. Roth, Nirukta, xixiT. 
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of tbc muaic which the Udgfttris perfomn^d^ wc 
can see from tlic numerous and ciabomte rules, 
however unintelligible, that their music was more 
than mere chanting* Tlie words of their songs were* 
collected in the order of the sacrifice, and this Ubr&tio 
is what we possess under the name of S^ma-veda-^aji- 
AiVd, or the prayer-book of the Udgfitrl priests*^ 
Distinct from these two classes, wc have a third 
class of priests, the Hotria, whose duty it was to recite 
certain hymns during the sacrifice in praise of the 
deities to whom any particular act of the sacrificer 
was addressed. Their recitation was loud and disr 
tinct, and required the most accurate knowledge of 
the rules of eui>hony or 6ikshL The Uotvis, as a 
class, were the most highly educated order of priests. 
They were supposed to know both the proper pro¬ 
nunciation and the meaning of their hymns, the order 
and employment of which was taught in the Br&h* 
manas of the Bahvrichas. But while both the Adhvar- 
yus and Udg&trls were confessedly unable to perform 
their duties mthout the help of their prayer-books, 
the Ilotris were supposed to ^ so well versed in the 
ancient sacred poetiy', as contained in the ten M and alas 
of the Kig-v^a, that no separate prayer-book or 
SanhiU was ever arranged for their special benefit. 


i Til* Sinliita coiisifiti of tiro purr#; tke Archika fitou- 
bLika* Tlie Archikn, a£ a.dapl«4l to the ^pjciaJ uio of tho prieits, 
c^ciBU iti two fomuv ciilcil Ganas, or Scog-liooks, ilio Ve^agimfl 
nnd AraiiyofiaaB. The Stuabhiki exieUi iti ihe flame mfluncr oi 
Chafiina and Uliyagafli- Cf. Ben%, PfefMC to bU odllioa of 
the Sama^'Toda-archika, Lcjprig, and Weber, Ind. Siud^en, 

1. 3(k Tlio auppoiiiioa that the modcrti origin of some of U»o 
liymris of the Uig-pcda could bo proved hy tlit>ir not occarring in, 
the Saoia-vcda, has been wjfll refuted bj Ur- Pcrlflcb. 
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There is no Sanhitu for the Ilotris corresponding^ to 
the Sftnhitas of the Adhvaryua and Udg^ttria. The 
Hoti’i loumt from the Hri'diinanOj or in later times, 
.from the SfttFu, av hat special duties he had to perform. 
He knew from those sources the beginnings or the 
names of the liymns ivhkh he had to recite at every 
part of the service. But in order to be able to use 
tlicse indications, he Jind previously to know the whole 
body of Vedie poetry, so aa to be ready to produce 
from the vast store of his memory whatever iiymn or 
verse was called for at the sacrifice. There exists 
among the MSS. of Walker’s Collection a work en¬ 
titled, A^valuyana Sukliokfumantm-sanhita, a collec¬ 
tion of hymns of the A-^vahlyana-^kh^ which contains 
the hymns as required according to tile Grihya.sfitms 
of ASvalaynnn, It would have been easy to construct 
n similar collection Jbr the Snuitti'SQtnis, but such a 
collection vvas never made, and it is never alluded 
to in the ancient literature of the Brahmans,' 


^ Suynrih (Kr, Bh. i. p,23.)reinn.rk9 thnt Mraa verges of ilie Ya- 
jnr-vt^ilu lire called ilie'h in the Birukmn^Ae of tlio AdhTirj-ui, Thus 

iJio 6 *11^1, is cilltrl a Bicli addree&cJ to 

Saviifi* f^dmiiin!i atiso arn msniiDned, ts virhen ii ia ealdj " 
ibu Saman ho siiif down.’^ In the SslntR-TCiJa then- are nut only 
Kich verscB, but also YiJuBh Invocatian^ auch aj 

Tlie Hoin pricsta hai^elikeivlse 
to ago inToeatiorta which would more properly bo colled Yujusb, 
such as *' AdljVarya, ha^t iLoc got the 

water?" to which iho Adhvaryn replies: “ Yps, it 

has come." Here the Commentator iwys, *^ 1 I 

It 
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If tlicn the Itig-vcda’Snnh'itfv wua not composed for 
the special benefit of the Ilotna, much less of the 
other two claBSea of prieals, it might be supposed that 
it had nevertheless a aacrlficial character, aud was in¬ 
tended to assist the fourth ^class of prk-sts or the 
Brahman, proi>erly so culled. The Brahman, as we 
saw, had to watch the three classes of priests and to 
correct any mistake they might commit. He was, 
therefore, siipixiscd to know the whole ceremonial and 
all the hymns ■ employed by the Hotri, Adhvaryti, 
and Udgktri. Now the Rig-veda does contain most 
of the liyinns of the other two V'edast and in several 
places it is maintained that the Brahman onglit pn>- 
perly to be a llotn. All this would render it not 
improbable that the Jl1g-veda*sanhiti belonged to the 
same age as the other two SanhilH^, that its collection 
was suggested by the same idea which led to the col- 
Icctioti of the hymns of the other two classes of priests, 
and that, for the special benefit of the Brahman, iL 
comprehended in one body all the hymns uUich the 
Ilotri, the AdhvaiyTi, and Udgiltri, were expected 
to know singly. Iti this case the Rig-veda-sauliitib 


1 The invactiiirtusi properly talleil Yajuehh arc of coarBc ool tn 
be fouiul in ilic Rig^vedo. JSnme of ibe hymns of ihe Shiuii uul 
which l;a?o a more niodi-rn uppearanctv of* 
fonnil in the lenili Mondflla of the or 4 mon^ the blesL . 

nddiiions, such aJi the Ystlnikliilyni. There ore, howEjvcr, wrar. 
which, Ihoxigh they occur in the Suma and 1 ajur-fedas, are not 
to be found in the RTg^vedo. Tliis muy jrtMibly he occountta 
for by the fact timt we do not poeacsi all the fiakbiA of iho liig- 
vedo. The dinhrenew uIm in the tmt of hymni, na "^d in the 
ihreva Vedas, muet bo lacrihed to ibfl influence of early SukUiia, 
end cannot he iiwnl m an argument for dtlcrmiuing tht morts of 
h-ttH uneient dale of the three Vetlap^ 
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Instead of Ixdngmore ancient, would in fact represent 
the latest collection of a sacred poetry. 

It would be of tio avail to appeal to tlie testi* 
mony of later authorities, such as the Pur Anas, in 
order to refute this theory. The Visbnu-purtina {p» 
276), for instance, has the following remark on this 
subject: Vyftsa," it is said, divided the one sacri¬ 

ficial Veda into four parts, and instituted the sacri¬ 
ficial rite administered by the four kinds of priests, 
in which it was the duty of the Adhvaryu to recite 
the Yojush verses or direct the ceremony; of the 
Hotri to repeat the Rich: of the Ud£Ciltri to chaimt 
the SAman; and of the Brahmani, to pronounce the 
formula called Atban''an» Then the ^luni, having 
collected together the hyrntis called Rich, composed 
the Rig-veda, &c., and, with the Atharvans, he com¬ 
posed the rules of all the ceremonies suited to kings, 
and the function of the Brahman agreeably to prac- 
tict^ This passage only serves to show that the 
authors of the PurAnas were entirely ignorant of the 
tone and character of the Vedic literature. For 
although the Brahman priest W'^as the only Ritvij 
w'ho Imd occaaionally to use passages from the At Lar¬ 
va-veda, blessings, imprecations, etc.; yet the so- 
called Atharva-veda had nothing in common with 
the three ancient Vedas, and contained no informa¬ 
tion on the general features of the great sacrifices, 
such as would have been indispensable to the super¬ 
intendent of the other priests/ 

‘ rra4«htiiifl-bliedji, p. IS. ]. JO. 

Agnlasi Uiis filaicment iLat of KuHiiiritii obould be taken into 
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T}ic rciil answer to a supposUion which would 
nssif^n lUc Rig-vedn-SfudiitA to die Brahman is, that to 
lain also that collection of hymna would have been 
of no practical utility. He would have learnt from 
it many a hymn never called for^ never used at any 
sacrifice; and he Tvould have had to unlearn the 
order both of hymns and verses whenever he wished 
to utilise his knowiedge for the practical objects of 

his station. ^ 

We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of 
the Rig-veda, or, os Professor Roth calls it, the histo¬ 
rical Veda, to a less practical age than that of the 
Br4hmano period; to an age, not entirely free from the 
trammels of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslaved 
by a system of mere formalities ; to an age no longer 
crealive and impulsive, yet not without some power 
of upholding the traditions of a past that spoke to 
a later generation of men through the very fjoems 
ivhich they were collecting with so much zeal and 
accuracy^ 

The work of the Mantra period is not eoiirely 
represented by the collection of the ancient hymns. 
Such a work would be sufficient m itself to give a 
character to an age, and w'o might appeal, in the his¬ 
tory of ancient Greek literature, to the age of the 
Biuakeuasts. A generation which begins to collet 
has entered Into a new phase of life* J^atioiis, Uke 
individuals, become conservati^Tj when tliey cease to 
trust imjdicitly in themselves, and have learnt from 
experience that they are not better than their 

RMoiinti (i. 3,) TftOTWSUr*l<l^r’4T 
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fatiicrs. But though tlie diatinctivc feature of the 
Mimtm period oomistod [n gathering the fruits of 
a bye-gone spring, this was not the only work 
which ocenjued the Brahinaus of that age. Where 
poetns have to be collected from the mouth of 
tlie people, they have likewise to be arranged. 
Corrections are supposed to be necessary; whole 
verses may liave to be supplied» After collecting 
and correcting a large number of poems, many a 
man would feel disposed to try his own poetical 
powers; and if new songs were wanted, it did not 
require great talent to imitate the simple strains 
of the ancient Rishis. Thus we find in the Rig-vcda, 
that, after the collection of the ten Jlandulas w'as 
finished, some few hymns were added, generally at 
the end of a chapter, which are known by the 
name of Khilas. We can hardly call them snceessful 
imitations of the genuine songs ; but in India they 
seem to have soon acquired a certain re; lu tat ion. They 
found their way Into the Sanhit4s of the other Vedas; 
they are referred to in the Brahmauas, and though 
they arc not counted in the Anukramanis, together 
with the original hymns, they are there also men¬ 
tioned as recognized additions. 

Resides these hymns, which were added after the 
collection of the ten books had been completed, there 
is another class of liymns, actually incorporated in the 
sacred Decads, but which nevertheless must be ascribed 
to poets who were imitators of earlier poets, and 
whose activity, w'hether somewhat anterior to, or 
contemporaneous with the final edition of the Rig^ 
veda-sanhit^t, must be referred to the same Mantra 
period, ’We need not appeal to the tradition of the 
Brahmans, who, in matters of this kind, are ex- 
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tramely utitrust worthy* They place a v<jry smiiU 
interval between the latest poets of the h3"inr]9 and 
the final coUection of the ten books- The latter 
they ascribe to Krkhna Dvaijjttj^ana Vyiba^ the em* 
bodunent of the Indian SwunffiiTj,, whereas one of the 
poets wliose hymns form part of the Sanhiifi, is 
Piiriiiara, tlie reputed father of YyCisa* 

Jlut we have better evidence in the hymns them¬ 
selves, that some of their authors belonged to a later 
generation than that of the moat famous Rlshis. 
Tlie most celebrated poets of the Veda are those 
who are now called the Mhdhyamaa from the fact of 
their lijmiia standing l>etween the first and the last 
hooks of our collection. They are Grltsamadiiij (2d 
Jfandala), Vi&vilinitm (3d Maiidula), Vhmudeva (4lh 
ilundiila), Atri (5th Jlainlaia), Oharadvoja (6th 
Mandala), and, Vasishtlia (7th ^faiidala)- Added to 
these are, in the beginning, the Ii) inns of various poets, 
collected in the first MunJala, called the book of the 
^atarchliis, from the fact that each poet contributed 
about a hundred verses j and at the end^ the book of 
the Priigiitha hymns (Bth Mandala), the book of the 
6oma hymns (Dth ilandala)| and the book of long 
and short hymns, ascribed to the Kslmdrasfikta and 
!Mahasfikta poets, which, in accordance with its very 
name, is a miscellaneous collection. 

It by no means follows that all the hymns of 
the aeven middle llishis are more ancient than 
those of the first and the last books; or that these 
books contain nothing but modern hymns. Hut the 
very name of ^ven to the jioets of the 

books from the second to the seventh, shows that 
they were considered, even by the Brahmans, as dis- 

^ See pogo 42, note % aad page 
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tinct from the first and the three last books* Thc^ 
are not the middle books numerieallyj but they ore 
called so because fliey staml by themselves, io the 
midst of other books of a more misceUuneous cfia* 
racter* 

Traces, however, of earlier and later poems are to 
be found through the whole collection of the 
veda; and many hymns have been singled out by 
different scbolars as betraying a later origin than 
the rest* All such hymns I refer to the Mantra 
period, to an age which, though chiefiy occupied ia 
collecting and arranging, possessed likewise the 

pov?er of imitating, and carrying on the traditions 
of a former age* 

It IS extremely dilTicuIt to prove the modern origin 
o certain ynms, and I feei by no means convinced 
by the arguments which have been need for this 
pi^po^. At present, however, I need not enter 
into the minutiie of this critical separation of an¬ 
cient imd modem poetry. It i, not my obiect to 
prove that this or that hymn is more modern than 
le rest; but I only wish to establish the general fact 
that, tiAen ^ a. whole, the hymns do contain evi- 
i. cc of having been composed at various periods. 

n order to guard against misconceptions, it should 
be understood that, if we coil a hymn modern, ail that 
can be meant is that it was composed during tlie period 
wine 1 succeeded the first spring of Vedic ™tiy, 
«.«. during the Mantra period. There is not a single 
hjran ill the Rig-veda that could be ascribed to the 
Rrahraana period. Even a few of the XAil^, modem 

trtoT, ^ are presupposed by tbc Br^h^ 

livThns together with other move ancient 

y * The most modern hymns in tlic Big-veda- 
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sanlutii if our calculations are rights must have been 
composed previous to 800 b.c*^ previous to the first 
introduction of prose composition. 

In order to prove that the hymns which are now 
tljrown together into one body of sacred poetry^ were 
not the harvest of one single generation of poets, we 
iiavc only to appeal to the testimony of the j-vocta 
themselves, who distinguish between ancient and 
modern h^nnns. Not only has the tradition of the 
Brahmans, which is embodied in the Anukramoiiis, 
assigned certain hymns to Rishis, who stand to each 
other in the relation of father and son,^and grandson, 
hut the hymns themselves allude to earlier poets, and 
events which in some are represented as present, are 
mentioned in others as belonging to the past. The 
argument w hich Dr. Roth* has used in order to prove 
die comparatively modern date of the Atbarvann, 
applies with equal force to some of the hymns of 
the Rig-veda. Here, also, the names of Puriiinilha, 
Vos IS ht ha, Jamadagni, and others, who are known 
as the authors of certain lijrinns, arc menfioned in 
other hymns as sages, who in former times enjoyed 
the favour of the gods, 

** As our ancestors have praised thee, w^e wriU praise 
thee,” is a vciy frequent sentiment of the Vedic poets, 
A new song was considered a special honour tO' tho 
gods. The first hymn of the Kig-veda gives utter¬ 
ance to this sentimeut, Agni/' says MadliuclihtiJi- 
das, thou who art worthy of the praises of an¬ 
cient, and also of living poets, bring hither thou 
tlie gods,*' 

Vi6viimitra, the father of Afadhuchhandas, and 


^ AbliandtuDgen, p. 43- 
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him self ono of the Aoeient Ri»Uis, oondiitlcH liia 
first liymri^ with th<j wortls^ have prqciaiiriiHi, 
0 A^i, these thy ancient songs % and new songs 
for thee who art old. Those great libations have 
been, made to him who showers benefits upon us t 
the sacred fire has been kept from generation to 
generation.” 

In another hymnA, ViSv&mitra distingoishos be¬ 
tween three classes of hymns, and speaks of Indra 
as having heen magnified by ancient, middle, and 
modern songs. 

The sacrifice it self Is somothnes re presen tod as a 
thread which unites the living ivith the departed, 
and through them, with the first ancestors of man, 
the gods.* The son carries on the weaving which 
was interrupted by the death of his father*, and 
the poet, at the beginning of n sacred rite exclaims, 

I believe I see, with the eye of the mind, tliose 
who in byegone days performed this sacrifice." ^V ilh 
a similar feeling, Yiiv&mltiu, in his morning prayer, 
looks back to bis fatliers, who liave gazed on the 
rising sun before him, and have exalted the power of 
the gods -J 

** To Indra goes my thought, spoken out from the 
heart, to him, the Lord, it goes, fashioned by the 
hard. It awakes thee when it is recited ut the sa- 


1 Ev. iJi. I. so. 

* Janimu, origiDAUj crcatlana, ratitflara it is likewise ex¬ 
plained oa worts. Cf. ili. 39. i. 

i Rv, iiu 32. 13. 

*■ S&i toy Essay oa dio Faneral Ceremonies^ p. xxii. note. 

* Rv. I. ISO. 1. 

* Rt. I. ISO. T. 

^ Rt. ili. 39. 
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crifioc; ladra, take heed of that ifhich ia made for 
thee! 

Rising even before the day, a wakening thee 
when recited at the eacrifico, clothed in sacred white 
raiEnenta this is oiir prayer, Ute the prayer of 
our fathers. 

“ The Dawn, the mother of the twins, has given 
birth to the twin a (f. e. Day and Night)^the top of 
itiy tongue fell, for he {tlic Sun) came. The twins, 
who have come near the root of the San, assume 
their bodies ns they are born together, the destroyers 
of darkness* 

“ Amongst men tiierc ia no one to scoff at them 
who were onr fathers, who fouglit among the cattlc- 
Indra, the mighty and powerful, has stretched out 
their linn folds.** * 

A'^asjslitha, another of the ancient Rishis, speaks 
likewise of ancient and modern h^Tnns by which 
others, besides hia own family, secured the favour 
of tlie gods.® “ Whatever poets, ancient or modem, 
wise men, made prayers to thee, O Indra, ours may 
be thy propitious frieudahip : protect us, 0 gods, 
always with your blessings I 

One of the greatest events in the life of Vasishtho, 
w^as the victory whteJi King Sudus achieved under 
his guidance. But in the Mandala of the Yasisbthas, 
the same event is sometimes alluded to os belonging 

' Thd ViirKmittiu wore while r&lnianiU. Their colour, called 
orJuDo, cin bonllj be dlstJDgulshcd, however, from ihe eofoor of 
the dress of the Vajishthoii, which is eoUed aveto* 

' Gotm, originatlj a hurdle, theo thewo who live wiihin the 
Mjse hurdles or walls'; u fEmiily, ft mce* 

* Kv* viL 23. 9. 
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to the past, and'm one of tlie hj'TOOs ascribed fo 
the same Vosislittm we read: Committing our sons 
and offspring to the same good protection which 
Aditi, Slitm, and Vnruna, like guardianSj give to 
Sudffs, let 03 not make our gods angrj,” 

Tljtse passages, which might be gmatlj increased, 
will be sutEcient to show that there were vatious 
generations of Vedic poets. The traces of actual 
imitations are leas consldenible than we might ex¬ 
pect under such circumstances j and where wc do 
meet wnth stereotj-'ped phrases, it is often difficult 
to say which poet used them for the lirst time. 
^Vlien wc find Dirghatamas Authalhya, beginning a 
hymn to Vishnu with the words, “ Let mo now pro- 
clulm the manly deeds of Yislmu j ” and another 
bjTOn of Ilimnyostflpa Angiraga to Indra, beginning 
with, “ Let me now proclaim the manly deeds of 
Jndm,^^ wo may suppose that the one hymn was 
composed with a pointed reference to the other; but 
we cannot tell which of the two wus the original, 
and w'hich the copy. 

The fact, however, of nncient and modern hymns 
being once admitted, we may hope to arrive gra¬ 
dually at some criteria fay which to fix flic rehitiv'^e 
age of single hymns. Some of the hymns beti-ny 
their comparatively modem origin by &^uent allu¬ 
sion to ceremonial subjects. I do not mean to ¥ny 
that the sacriffcc as such, was not as old and primi¬ 
tive an institution as sacred poetry itself Most of 
the hymns owe their origin to sacrifices, to public 
or domestic holy-daj's. But those sacrifices were of 
a much more simple nature tlian tlie later \"edic cere* 
monial. When the father of a family was priest, 
poet, and king, in one person, there was no thought 
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as yet of distributing the ceremonial duties among 
sixteen priests, eacli performing his on'U peculiar 
office, or of measuring the length of every log tlmt 
should be put on the fire, and dctcnniniiiig the 
shape of every vessel in which the libations sliould 
be offered* It was only after a long succession of 
fineriSees that the spontaneous acts and observances 
of former generations would be treasured up, and 
cstal>iiahcd as generally binding* It was only after 
the true meaning of the sjacrifiee was lost, that uri- 
mcaning ceremonies could gain that importance 
which they have in the eyes of priests. If a hymn 
luldi-essed to tho gods had been heard, if a famine 
had ceased after a prayer, an illness been cured with 
a charm, an enemy been vanquished with war songs ; 
not only would these songs, however [loor, be kept 
and handed down in a family as the most prijcious heir¬ 
loom, but the position in M hich the poet recited them, 
the time of the day, the most minute elrcumstances 
of every act, would be supcrstitiously preserved, 
in order to insiu'e the future effielcucy of the pniyer* 
This was the origin of acetcmonial so complicated iis 
that of the Brahmans* Now, we fmd in some of the 
liyinns allusions which refer, not to a naturally grovv- 
ing, but to an arilficial and a decaying ccreinoniah 
The most ancient name for a priest by profession 
was Purohiia^ which only means pr^poaittts or 
Tlie Purohita, however, was more than a 
jiriest- He was the friend and counsellor of a chief, 
the minister of a king, and Lis companion in pea^^ 
and war. Vasishtha and VisvAmitra, who with their 
families have both been the Purohltas of King Sudfla, 
did more for the king than chanting hymns to im- 
plora the aid of their gods. Vosishthu was with thi^ 

1 [ $ 
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army of Su<IiU wIilii that king conqucml the ten 
kings who had crossed the Parushni (ilydraotM, 
iUwj) ; ViiviimUm, when Sudfis crossed the 

A ip4 (llyphqsls, Beyah) and the i^atadru (Hesudrus, 
Sutlej).' The importance of their office is Ixst 
shown by tUc violent contest which these two fatnilies 
of the Vosisbthas and ViSvamilnis carried on, In 
order to secure for themselves the hereditary dig¬ 
nity of Purohita. Tliere was ft similar contest Im- 
tween the priests at the Court of Asain^ti, and de¬ 
scendant of Ikshv&ku. He, not satisfied ftith his four 
1 urohitas^ Bandhu, Subandhu, ♦^rutabandhu,, and 
Viprabandhu, who were bothers and bdongetl to 
the family of the GaupitynniiSj dismissed them, and 
appointed two new priests (mi\yivnnau)* These new 
I'urohitfts, seeing that tljc Gaupfliyanos used incanta¬ 
tions against the life of King Asamikti, retaliated, 
and caused by their charms, tlm death of one of 
them, Subandhu, Thereupon the other three bro¬ 
thers composed a song to appease the wrath of the 
two priests, and to save their owm lives. This sorm 
and some others connected with the same contesr 
form part of the 8th Ashtaka of the Rig-veda, ' 
The veiy fact of the office of Purohita bein^ liere- 
ditary shows that it partook of a political character. 
It seems to have been so at an early time. In u hynin 
of tlie Rig-veda, i. 81. 6, where Agni is invoked under 
scvei'al priestly names, he is called, Januslm Purohita 
or Puroliitn by birth, Cf, i. 102. 8, And we find 
several instances where priests, if once employed by 
a royal family, claim to be employed always. When 
Janamejaya Parikshita ventured toi>erform a sacrifice 


■ SceP^f. cn Vaa«htba an.l VUvamilm, 

1. Ge«hicln.dcs patlUh.d 
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'withoQt thu KaSyopiift, he syns forced by the Aaita- 
TunjjftS, R family of the Ko^apas to employ them again* 
When Viavantara Sausbadraana drove away the Syilt* 
pamae from bis sacrifice^ he was prevailed upon by 
It lima Margaveya to call them bacL^ All this shows 
that the priestly office was of great importance In the 
ancient times of India, 

The original Occupation of the Purohita may simply 
have been to perform the usual sacrifices ; but, with 
the ambitious policy of the BrahTnaiiSj, it soon becamo 
a stepping-stone to political power. Thus wc read 
in the Aitareya-brdhinana: Breath does not leave 
him before time; he lives to an old age \ he goes to 
his full time, and does not die again,, who has a liruh’ 
man as guardian of his land, as Purohitsi* He con¬ 
quers power by power ; obtains strength by strength 
the ]Tcoplc obey him, peaceful and of one mind," 
Vimadeva, in one of his hymns', expresses the 
aaine sentiment; and though he does not uae the 
word Purohita, there can be little doubt that the 
Aitare}'a-brilhmana is right in explaining the words 
llrihaspati and Brahman by Purohita* 

"‘That king withstands his enemies with strong 
power who supports a BrihaspatP in comfort, praises 
liim, and honours him ns the first* 

I Ailnfcya-br* v$!. 27 . Roth, AbharJlungca, p. IlS. Weber, 
Ind. Siudioii, i* 39 . lIlrgaTcja is a dHllcuIt njmu?. It maj be 
fitaiply, STiyaaft mu of hia nHither Mfigu ; bol 

mny bu a. of Bbrigu, and ibtia mnUria La^n a tonjeciupij 

iLat iliia lituoa ia Rara!i, tbe wn of Jmnndagtii, of tlift mco of 
Blipigia, eommoiily caJIt^d Paratiu-runifl* Cf. «bcr, Tnd. SlUtL L 
2 lG, Jliirgliu ii the nanic of SforgiJiaa m the CuaeiTorni InscHp- 

tlons. 

“ Rt* iff* SO. 7* , n J- 

* " Briliacpiiii," iayi tlte AiifurflyO’-briliiiiagAp was the Purolnta 
of the gods and die FiirohiUifl of liuuitin tmg« nru hi» aticeciaars.” 

1 t i 
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“ The king Ijwjfore whom there walks a prleat, livcfl 
w'lll established in his own house j to him the earth 
yields for ever, and before him the people bo^v 
of their own accord, 

“Unopposed lie conquers tpoasarcs, those of his 
enemies and Ids friends, himself a king, who makes 
presents to a Brahman i the gods protect hiin,^’^ 

This shows that the position of the Brahmans 
at the courts of the Kshatriya kings was more inllu- 
cntial than that of mere chaplains, Tliey walked 
before the king, and considered themselves superior 
to him. In later times, when the performance 
of the ceremonies no longer devolved on the Bu- 
roldta, the chief priest took the place of the so- 
called Brahman priest, wlio was the epiac^^pog of 
the whole, though he himself took little active part 
in it. Tims at the sacrifice of Flari^handra, de* 
scribed in the Aitareya-brfihmnna (vii, 16,), Ayfisya 
acts as Udghfri, Jamadagni as Adhvaryu, ViSviiniitra 
as Hotri, and Vasishtha, who is ktiown as the Pu- 
TOhita of the Itshviiku dynasty, as Brahman. In the 
Taittiriya-ssnhitil (iii, 5 . 2.), we read: Men were 
bora, having a Yasiahtha for Purohita, and there¬ 
fore a \ asishtha is to chosen as Bruhman/" In 
the Aitareya-brhhniBna again the Brahman i& iden¬ 
tified with Brihaspati, who was the Purohita, or 
pura-etri of the gods. 

The original institution of a Purohita, as the 
spiritual adviser of a kdng or a chief, need not 
be regarded as the sign of a far advanced liier- 
archical system* The position of the Brahmous 
must have been a peculiar one in India from the 
very beginning. They appear from the very first 
ns a class of men of higher intellectual power than 
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the rest of the Ar^^an colonists; and their general 
position, if at. all recognised, could hardly have been 
different from that of Vasisbtha in the camp of 
SudAs. Tlie hymns, thereforcj which only allude to 
a rurohita, or priest in general, need not be 
ascribed to a late age* But when we meet in certain 
lijmns, not only with these, but with various 
grades of priests, we may be sure that such hymrjs 
belong to the Mantra period, and not to the ago of 
primitive Vedic poetry. 

This is u question of degree. If we &nd such 
verses as “ the singers sing thee, the chanters chant 
tlieeV^ where the singers arc called not by their tech¬ 
nical name of Udgutri, but Gflyatrins, and the chan¬ 
ters not by tlieir teehnlcal name of ilotri, but Arkins, 
all we can say is that the later division of the sacrifice 
between Hotri and Udgktri priests ia here found In 
Its first elements. It does not follow that there 
existed at that Lime two recognised dosses of priests, 
still less that the Udg^tris were then in possession 
of their own SanhitH. But in Rv. v. 44. 14* we 
read: 

“The Rich verses long for the god who wntches; 
the Sfiman verses go to him who watches; this Soma 
libation calls for him that watches: I, U Agiii, am at 
home in thy friendship.^*® 

' Here it is clear that the distinction between Rich 
verses, that were recited, and Sflmon verses, that wefe 

* kt. l io, TirzjfTf ^ t 

• ^ "SRIT ^ ’Si^TTK 

m ■aPTTK fWq Cm '^Tf^ fiwrmfil n 

Rv.viih3.2^. 
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sung, must Imvc b«en caUbrisiietl, though again wc 
ticcid not go BO far as to maintain the actual exist¬ 
ence of a prayer-book for the Udgiltri priests* 

The third class of priests, the Adhvaryus, who 
ixirformcd the principid acts of the sacrifice, arc lite- 
wise alluded to in the hymns. We read Kv* in. 36, 
10 : “Accept, O Indra, what is offered thee from the 
hand of the Adhvaiyu, or the sacriliee of the libation 
of the HotrL^* 

i here are several hymns which eon tain allusions to 
the I>Jiraap4rnanidaa, the Ihmous New and Full Sloon 
sucriheea. Ttieae sacrifices in themselves may have 
been of the greatest nuthiuity, as old as any uttcrapt 
at a regulated worship of thegotls. Passages, there¬ 
fore, where we only meet with allusions to the pliasea 
of the moon, and their recur re at appeal to the human 
heart to render thanks to the unknown Powei-s that 
rule the changes of nature, and the chances of human 
Ule, prove by no means, as the Indian commentators 
suppose, that at the time of the ancient Yedlc poets 
the lunar ccremomcs ^vere of the same solemn and 
complicated nature as in later times. We read, Rv, i. 
194. 4 t “ Let U3 bring fuel, let us prepare oblations 
remembering thee at each conjunction of the luoom^ 


T tTnoBJiitc parA d bj conjunction^ par> 4 ini, tliti ilual, 

IS ttKu fur tjjo fuK and tuipr moon; Aivalnjoan^sutnis, i. 3. 12. 
Mr. in his intefcjitin^ Article oaCanarciie tiEenUiire(Zeil- 

^nft dur Dcutsclicn Alorsoniandisclieii Geaellitchnfi), states that 
An«»a or pahl^n means a festird in Cannreso, vrherciis in Sanskrit 
Us usual liBftilicaiion is a chaiAtCf of a book. Mr* VVeJcio there- 
ore refers pn^ to a class of words, wliich, in being tronaferrud 
fom t e Sanskrit into tlm Drayidian languages, have changed 
ur toumlng* IVe §et^, iiowevet, that the olil meaning of part'a 
now and full moon, would account very wqU for tlio mtanins at- 
laaa-d to poWo Caaorc.^, a festival. 
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Bo thou perfect OUP eacred acte l!iat we may bve 
long. Let U 3 not rail 'm tUy friendsUip, O ^ 

Purges like tMs do not necessitate the admission of 
a full-grown ceremonial they only point to its natural 
begiiiiiinga^ The same remark applies to the three 
dully prayers, at sun-rise, noon, and sun-set. Kature 
herself suggests these three petiodaasthe most appro¬ 
priate forTcudering thanks to the heavenly givers of 
light and life. Thus Mauu Vaivaavatu’' allodea several 
times to the three periods of the day which the g^^a 
themselves have fixed for their sacrifice, sun-rlsc 
(&hrya udyati, or stira uditc), mid-day (madhyandhic 
divrtli, or mudhyaudine), and sun-set (nhnrudn, or 
4 tuchl), and he calk this established order of the 
sacriliec the law or the truth. ^ » » 

lint when these sacrifices are mentioned with their 
technical names, when the morning, and noon, and 
evening prayers are spoken of as first, second, and 
third libation, we feel that we move in a different at* 

^ Bv,'5ui-'27. 19:— 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^iirn 

TyiPTir 
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mosjihcre, nnd that wc are llatonia^ to prlcfita ratbcr 
tliari to poeU, Thus Rv. iiL 23* 1 : 

“ Agnh acctpt our otfiiringj the calre, 0 Jiitavcdas, 
at the mortiinif Itbaiiorij thou rich in prayer. 

Tlie baked cake, O A^j, ia prepared for thee 
alone indeed; accept it, 0 youngest of all the 

Agni, eat the cuke, offered to thco when the tlat/ 
is over, thou art the son of atrength^ stationed at the 
sacriiice. 

'* At the mid dai/ libaiim, 0 Jitavedas, accept here 
the cake, O sage I Agni, the wise do not diminish at 
the sacrifices the share of thee, who art great* 

Agni, as thou lovest at tfie third lihation the cake, 
0 son of strength, that is offered to tlicc, therefore, 
moved by our praise, take this precious oblation to 
the immortal gods to rouse them. 

Agui, thou who art growing, accept, O JAtavedas, 
the olFering, the cake, at flic close of dai/” 

This hymn contains in reality nothing but a .set 
of in vocations for the three daily libations; it uses the 
very ivords used in the ccrenionialj and it would 
hardly have been written except by some pious priest 
brought up under the system of the Brahnjuniq cere¬ 
monial 

The technical names of the priests arc of frequent 
occurrence. The mime of Jiitvij would not j>rove 
a great development of the ceremonial* It would 
only mean the priest who officiates at the various 
seasons. It was then that the sacred fire was kindled 
by frietioD. It was lighted in the morning day after 
day (dive dive), it was lighted at the full and new 
moon, and it was lighted likewise at each of the great 
natural tUvisions of the year* Thus It is said, Kv* 
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iii. 2D. 10 r “ Tliia wood la ihy mother arcty season, 
born frtiTii which thou shoncat. Do thou sit there, ns 
thou knowest it, and make our pmyers prosper.” 

There is nothing artificial in tliis. But when we 
meet with the names of the Bitvij priests, such as 
Potri, Agnidhro, rra^hstri, Neshtri, Ilotri, Adhvarya, 
Bmiirnanwe can no longer doubt that here w’e !mve 
to deal with late and artificiat poetry. These names 
of priests are afterwards still further generaliset!, nntl 
transferretl to Agtii, wdio, as the god of fire, is sup¬ 
posed to carry the offerings of men to the seats of the 
gods. He is called the Purohita, or high-priest, 
Sapta-hotri also, and saptamiiinusha, acting ns seven 
priests*, arc names applied to the god of tlie sacrificial 
flame. 

There is a whole class of hymns commonly called 
dtinashdisj or praises of gif^s. They arc the thanks- 
rivings of certain priests for presents received from 
tlicir royal patrons. All of these, like the Latin pa¬ 
negyrics, betray .a modem character, and must be 
referred to the Mantra period. In the Brhlimana 
period, how ever, not only arc these paneg^Tics known, 
but tlic liberality of these royal patrons is held up to 
the admiration and imitaliou of later generations by 
stories which had to be reiieatcd at the sacrifices. In 
the ^fmkh&yana-sfitras (xvi. 11. ), the following stories 
called Nfirfiiansa (neuter), are mentioned as fit for 
such occasions. The story of SunahSepha ; ofKakshi- 
vat Auiija who received gifts from Svanaya Bhfi- 
vyaya; of 5yS.vfi4va Archan^nasa wdio received gifts 
from VaidadaSvi; -of Bharadvfija Tvho received gifts 

1 Rv. 1i. -f ii< 37. 

» Tbe« (CTcn priests seem to bo Hotri* Potri, Kcshifi, Agnidb, 
Fra^ilri, Adhvaiyc and Bralitaao. 
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from Bribu tbe carpenter, and Pjiistoka Silrnjnya ; of j 
Yasishitm who was Punohita of King SudAa Faijavana; 
of ^fedh Alhi, and how Asanga Playogi havnig been a 
woman became a man j of Vatsa Kinva who received 
gifts from Tirindira PAraSavj'aya; of Va4a A^vj^a 
who received gifts from Prithiibravaa KAnina; of 
Prastaina who received gifts from Pi'lsbadhra Me- j 

dhya Jfitarikva (sic)j of NhbhtkQedishtha ilftnava, j 

who received gifts froro the Ang^ras^” All these acts J 

of royal liberality are recorded in the hymns of the I 

liig-veda, but the hjnnna themselves may safely be 1 
referred to the second ago of Vedic poetry- I 

Another and most convincing proof that some of y 
our hymns belong to a secondary period of Vedic 
poetry, is contained in a song, ascribed to Vasishtlia, 
in which the elaborate ceremonial of the Brahmans 
is actually turned into ridicule. The 103rd hymn in 
the 7 th JlauiMaj which is called a panegyric of ttic 
frogs, is clearly a satire on the priests \ and it is 
curious to observe that the same animal should • 

have been chosen by the Yedio satirist to represent I 

the priests, which by the earliest satirist of Greece j 

was selected as the representative of the ilomeric 
heroes* 

"After lying prostrate for a year, like Brahmans 
performing a vow, the frogs have emitted their voice, 
rouseil by the showers of heaven* When tiic hea¬ 
venly waters fell upon them as upon a dry fish lying 
in a pond, the music of the frogs comes together, like 
tlie lowing of cows with their calves* 

" When, at the approach of the rainy season, the rain 
has wetted them, as they were longing and thirsting, 
one goes to the other while he talks, like a son to his 
father, saying, akkhala Katt^saa^*) 
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“ One of them embrncea tbc otJicr, when they Tcvd 
in tlie shower of water, and the brown frog jumping 
after he has been ducked, joins his speech with the 
green one* 

“ As one of them repeats the speech of the other, 
like a pupil and his teacher, every limb of them is ns 
it were in growth, when they converse eloquently on 
the gurface of the water* 

“ One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise, 
one is brown, the other green; they are diifcrcnt 
though they bear the same name, and modulate their 
voices in many ways aa they speak. 

“ Like Brahmans at the Soma Bficrifice of Atirktra, 
sitting round a full pond and talking, you, O frogs, 
celebrate this day of the year when the rainy season 
begins* 

These Brahmans with their Soma have had their 
say, performing the annual rite* These Adhvnryttg, 
sweating whilst tliey cany tlic hot pots, pop out like 
hermits* 

»They have always observed the order of the 
gods as they are to be worshipped in the twelve- 
month ; these men do not neglect their season j the 
frogs who had been like hot pots thomselvea are 
now released when tlie rainy season of the year 
sets in* 

» Cow-noise gave. Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, 
and the Green gave us treasures* The frogs who 
give us hundreds of cows, lengthen our life in the 
rich autumn,^^ 

There seems thus to be little room for doubt, if we 
’ consider the ebaracter of this and similar hymns, that 
we must make a distinction between two periods in 
the history of Vedio poetry, the one primitive, tho 
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other BCContliir}\ Poeniis, ll^^e those which we have 
just examined, are not the rcsuit of an original, free, 
and unconscious inspiration. They belong to an 
imitative, reflecting, and criticising age. An exact 
division between the ancient and the modern por¬ 
tions of the Rig-veda will propably be impossible 
even after these ancient relics have been studied 
with a much more searching accuracy than hi¬ 
therto. The language, which might he expected to 
contain the safest indications of the more ancient or 
more modern date of certain hymns, has, owing to 
the influence of oral tradition, assumed an uniformity 
which bailies the most careful analysis. Nor would it 
be safe to trust to our preconceived notions as to the 
peculiar character of gcuuine and of artificial poetry^ 
Some of the very latest poets may have been endowed 
ivith a truly poetical genius, when the originality and 
freshness of their thoughts would seem to place them 
in a better age* Nor is the fact that the ancient 
poets enunciate thoughts entirely their own, and 
with the full consciousness that what they say has 
never been said before, sufficient to give to all 
their productions so deep a stomp of truth and 
faith that our weakened eyes should always discern 
it. But although wo may hesitate about single 
hymns, whether they arc the productions of ancient 
or modern Rishis, we cannot hesitate as to the ge¬ 
neral fact that tlie ten books of the Rig-veda at the 
time they were finally collected, comprised the poetry 
of two diflerent periods. This is the only important 
point for our purpose. We aseribc the later poets of 
tiie Veda to the Mantra period, so that we comprise 
wit tun tliat period two apparently distinct, yet, in 
reality, very cognate tendencies. We suppose that the 
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Mfvntra period was an age of Epigonoi, occupied at 
first in imitating tUe works of their fathers^ nnd to¬ 
wards tlio end engaged in the more useful employment 
of collecting all that was within reach, modem as 
well as ancient, and handing it down to tiic careful 
guardianship of later generation b* Two hundred 
years will not be too long a time for the gradual pro¬ 
gress of this work. There are several generations of 
modem poets, and probably two classes of collectors 
to be accommodated, and the work of -the last coU 
lectors, the collectors of the MandiUas, could not have 
commenced before the last line of every poem which 
now forms part of the ten Mandaloa was ivrit^n. 1 
therefore fix the probable chronological limits of tlie 
Slantra period between 8tM> and 1000 b.c. 

Before we leave tlie llanlra period there js one ques¬ 
tion which, if it cannot be fully answered, requires at 
least to be carefully discussed. Was the collection of 
the ten books of Vedic hymns the i.vorh of persona 
cognisant of the art of I’lTltlng or not ? Were the 1017 
hymns of the Rlg-veda, after they had been gatijcrcd 
into one body, preserved hy memory or on paper ? 

Wc can hardly expect to find an answer to this 
question in the hymns themselves. >lost persons 
acquainted with the historj' of popular poetry among 
the principal nations of antiquity would be ready to 
admit that the original composition and preservation 
of truly national poetry were everywhere due to the 
unaided efforts of memory* Bliere writing is knoiivii, 
it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
without bringing in some such words as, writing, read¬ 
ing, paper, or pen. Yet fliere is not one single allusion 
in these hymns to anything connected with writing. 
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Let US consider the Old Testament, 

The Ten Commandments were not only proclaimed 
by the Toicc of God, but Moses went doivn from 
the mount, and the two tables of the testimony were 
in his hand: the tables iverc written on both their 
sides; on the one side and on the other were they 
written. And the tables were the work of God, and 
the writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables* ” (Exodus xxxii. 15,16*) Here we can have no 
doubt that the nutlior of the Book of Exodus, and the 
people to whom it was addressed, were acquainted 
with the art of writing. Again we read (Exodus 
xxiv, 4). that “ Jloses took the book of the covenant, 
and read In the audience of the people and (Lxtxlua 
XXV, 1G.), the Lord com man ded Moses, saying, Thou 
shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall 
give tliee,” The covenant here spoken of must have 
existed as a book, or, at least, in some tangible form. 

A nation so early acquainted with letters and 
books as the Jews ivould naturally employ some of the 
terms connected with writing in ii metaphorical sense. 
Thus we read in the Psalms (Ivi. 8*), ''Put fhoii 
my tears into thy bottle: are they not in thy book ?” 

Ixix. 28, “ Let them he blotted out of the book of 
the living, and not be written with the righteous." 

xL 7. “ Then said 1, Lo I come: in the volume of 
the hook it U written of me," 

xlv, i, “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer," 
In the Book of Job (xix* 23.), wc actually read, 
" Oh that my woids were now written ! oh that they 
were printed in a book I That tlicy were gnwen 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!" 
“Printed" here can only mean “ written." 

Proverbs ili. 3. “ Write them upon the table of 

thine heart." 




THE INTRODUCTION OF WHITING. 

In tliG Ilotncric poems, on the contrai^y, whct^ the 
whole Grcciivn Hfifl lies before ua in marvelions com- 
pleteness and distinctness, there is not a single men¬ 
tion of writing. The ffrJ’fjwirot carried by BeUe- 

rophon instead of u letter, are the beat proof that, 
even for such pnrposcs, not to speiik of literary com¬ 
position, the nse of letters was unkno^^m to the 
Homeric age. The art of writing, when it is not 
only applied to short inacriptions but to literature, 
forms such a complete revolution in the history of a 
nation, and in all the relations of society, both civil 
and political, that, in any class of ancient literature, 
the total absence of any allusion to ivriting, tnay 
safely be supposed to prove the absence of the art at 
tlie time when that literature arose. We know the 
complete regeneration of modern Europe which ivas 
wrought by the invention of printing. Every page 
of the literature of the sixteenth century, every 
pamphlet or fly-sheet of the Reformation, tells us 
that printing had been invented. The discovery 
of writing, and more especially tlie applkatitm of 
^vriting to literary purposes, was a discovery infi¬ 
nitely more important than that of printing. And 
yet we are osk^ to beliei'c tliat Homer baa hidden 
hla light under a bushel, and erased eveiy espreasioii 
connected with writing from his poetical dictionary I 

But though it is certain that the Homeric poets did 
not write, or, if we are to adopt the legendary lan¬ 
guage of certain critics, though it is certain that 
blind Homer did not keep a private secretary, there 
is no doubt that, at the time of reislstratos, when the 
final collection of the Homeric poems took place, this 
collection was a collection of written poems. Iklsi- 
atratos possessed a large libraty^, and, though books 

E & e 
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were not so coramon in hia time as they were in the 
time of AldbiadeSj when every schoolmaster had Ins 
Iliad^, yet, ever since tlie importation of paper into 
Greece, writing was a common acquirement of tiie 
educated classes of Greeks. The whole civilisation 
of Greece, and the rapid growth of Greek literature, 
has been ascribed to the free trade between Egypt 
and Greece, beginning with the Saidic dynasty*® 
Greece imported all its paper from Egypt; and with¬ 
out paper no Greek literature would have been ps- 
sible* The skins of animals were too rare, and their 
preparation too expensive, to permit the growth of a 
popular literature. Herodotus mentions it as a pe¬ 
culiarity of the barbarians, that at his time some of 
them still wrote on shins only* Paper (papyrus or 
by bins) was evidently to Greece what linen paper 
was to Europe in the middle ages.® 

Now, if we look for any similar traC^ in the his¬ 
tory of Indian literature, our search is completely 
disappointed* There is no mention of >\Tlting* 
raatcrlalB, whether paper, bark, or skins, at the time 
when the Indian Diaskeuasts collected the songs of 
their Rishis; nor is there any alliision to writing 
daring the whole of the Er&hmana period* This up' 
sets the common theories about the origin of prose 
literature. According to Wolf*, prose composition is 
a safe sign of a written litemture. It is not so in 


' Plutarch, Alcibladea, c. vH, 

* See Gnjte, IIistoTy of Greece, iJ* p. 201. 

* Plia. xJjj. 13, § 27.: *‘Cum charts ind;icime Im- 

tcaniiu ritK constet et memorin,” 

* Vt oir, Prolegoinciui, It x—IxxiiL; Scripturam t entare et com- 
miml Mui npt&re plon^ idem viilettir fuissc ntque proeom teattre 
et in 04 excoleo^n se potierc*” 
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The whole of the Brilltmana literature, how* 
ever incredible it tnny seem, shows not a alngle ves¬ 
tige of the art of writings Nay,” more than tiiie, even 
during the Siitra period nit the evidence we can 
get would lead us to suppose that even then, though 
the art of writing began to be knosvn, the whole lite¬ 
rature of Iiulio was prcaerii'^ed by oral tradition; only* 
It is of little avail in researobea of this kind to say 
that such a thing is inipo&aiblc. A Vo can form no 
opinion of the powers of memory in a state of society 
so dilfcrcut from ours os the Indian Parishads are 
from our universities. Feats of memory, aiich as wo 
hear of now and then, show that our notions of tlic 
limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary* Our own 
iiiemor)'' has been systematically undermined for 
many generations* To s[}cak of nothing else, one sheet 
of the I'jines"* newspaper evciy morning is quite suifi* 
cieiit to distract and unsettle the healtliiest meniury* 
The remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot 
furnisli us with the right measure of the primitive 
powers of that faculty* The Cnartinios, who are 
represcuted by ]ilissionaries as the lowest specimens 
of humanity, evinced such powers of memory when 
they were onoe taught to listen and to reason, that it 
became a custom to make the chief Indian of the 
town, or one of the magistrates, repeat the sermon 
just delivered from the pulpit before the j>eople in the 
street, or in the court-yard of a house; and they 
almost all did it with the utmost Oddity, without 
missing a sentence.' Even at the present day, 
when ilSS. are neither scarce nor expensive, the young 
Bralimons who Icurn tlie songs of tlie \'eda and the 

* DobrULofler'^s ArcDudi of tlic Abijiones, vub IL p, (>3. 
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BrfthmnTias, and the SAtraa^ invatinbly learn them 
frcjm oral tradition^ and know them bj heart. They 
spend year after year tinder the guidance of their 
teacher, learning a little, day.after day, repeating 
what they have learnt as part of their daily devotion, 
until at last they have mastered their subject, and 
are able to become teachers in turn. The ambition to 
master more than one subject Is hardly known in India. 
This system of education has been going on ever since 
the Brithmana period, and as early as the PrMi4dkhyas 
we find the most minute rules on the mnemonic system 
to be followed by every teacher* * The only difference 
in modern times, after the invention of writing, Is 
that a Brahman is not only commanded to pass his 
apprenticeship at the house of his Guru, and to lenm 
from his moutli al! that a Brahman is bound to know, 
but the fiercest imprecations are uttered against all 
wlio would presume to acquire their knowledge from 
written sources. In the Jilahfl-bhirata we read, 
Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who write 
them, those also who defile them, they shall go to 
helh’^' Kumiirila says, *'That knowledge of tlie 
truth is wortliless which has been acquired from the 
Veda, if the ^'’eda has not been rigidly comprehended, 
if it has been learnt from writing, or been received 
from a Sfidro.”® 


^ ^ f^nTFTTl^: II 

* Eanutnili., Timm-Ylritlka, i. 3 * p. 86.: 
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llo^v then was the Veda learnt? It was leamt hy 
every r.rahnmn during twelve years of his student¬ 
ship or Briilunacharyfu This, according to Goutaiua, 
was the shortest period^ sanctioned only for men 
who wanted to marry^ and to become Griliasthas. 
Brahmans who did not wish to marry were allowed 
to spend forty-eight years as students- The Pra- 
tl^khya gives us a glimpse into the lecturo-rooniB of 
the Brahmanle colleges- “ The GuvUt” It is sald^^ who 
has hiinseK formerly been a Btudciit, should make his 
pupils read, lie himself takes his seat either to the 
cast, or the north, or the iiortli^nst. If he has no 
more than one or two pupjls, they ait at his riglit 
hand. If he has more, they place themselves accord¬ 
ing- as there is room. They then embrace their 
master, and say, * Sir, read T The master gravely 
says * Om/ L c. * Yes.' lie then hegina to say a 
praSna fa cjneation), which consists of three verses. 
In order that no word may escape the attention of 
his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent^, 

1 PrtltiiftkLyft du Itlg-iredn^ par A. Ttfignicr, Journal Aaiatique^ 
IR 06 . Clinpitrts XV. 

1 If the metre u pnnkli. tbo praAni maj cftjiiiat of two of ttrey 
TCrtcs: if tlm metfe is loagor than pankil- two versea only conati- 
tuto a praina; if n hjimi consists of one tcts^ tlmt by itself fortna 
a pTOJaiiJt. SnmayQs, iV ^ ptsiHigea which hare occorml before (and 
are sometimea left out In the are munteti, if they cooaiat 

of a completo verte- Two are wanted os one versn, nnd, 

as the Cctotnentaior odds C’'* two Imlf-feraes of each Dfi- 

padi-lioe two tn be joioed in recitation, and only if there is one odd 
Dvipadu-JItie remaining, n pause is to be made at the end af iha 
first half-vtrae. If there are foroo Tcrsea remaining at the end of a 
hymn, they mny be joint-d to the last pnuna; if there are more 
ll^n two eersea, this is oplionnL 

^ The only words which, in the SanUitu-pa^lia. would be likely 
to escape the pupil’s oUenlion are monosylUblca consistlog of 

a a 4 
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and repeats ccrtiiin words twice, or he siiys 
(iti) after tJiesc words,” 

The chief difficulties ia the pronunciation of the 
Veda are the changes of the final and initial letters*^ 
The pupils are instructed in these euphonic rules in¬ 
dependently (the Sikshil), but whenever a difficult 
case of sandhi occurs, the Guru exami nes bis audience 
and explains the difficulties. And here the method 
followed 13 this. After the Gum has pronounced a 
group of words, consisting of three or sometimes (in 
long compounds) of more words, the first pupil repeats 
the first word, and when anything is to be explained, 
the teacher stops him, and says, Sir/'® After it hiis 
been explained by the pupil who is at the head of the 
class, the jiermission to continue is given witli the 

one v'oweJ onlj, and tlmt a ?owel noE cLoagcil into a Bcmi-TOTrel, 
in virhicb farm it wuultl be more audible, Tbta would reftrid 
tb*^ rule regarding repciition. to tbn two wordd a and u. Thus 
Tor pra^ wliTch 10 pra + t\ iLe Gum would luivo to my pra rf, or 
pr& d itL Ijietead of tid u aftpa dera, ttd u » dtea. Tbia 
repetition would not taka place in ude because k is changed 
inlo r. If flarvoduEta could' mean a word being wholly 
udutta, then u would be excludti^d, and ihe rule would refer tu 
a otily. But earv'odiiltu menu a recitation wbeu the ucccnt is dii’ 
regarded, and all Byllables are pronounced with a high tone. Tbo 

Commentary construes tbc rule diffcrcnlly, I courtruo 

^ These nre chiefly the change of n final m into jtnusvurahefuro 
r and the hshmims; the common sandhi of the tlshmaoB i iho sup- 
preisiou of a llnal n; its traiuition into r; its transition into asibi- 
loot ; the absoncoof sandhi wbere rl follows j the sandhi of r* and 
the hiatus. 

’ Tlio teat is TJ S*c. 
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words, “ Well, Sir.'' After tlie words of the teacher 
liavc thus been repeated by one, the next pupil has 
to apply to him with the wokI, " Sir." ‘ \i'lieii there 
19 no (lilEoulty, the rule seems to be that the Guru 
says two words at a time, which arc then repeated by 
the pupil. If it is a compound, one word only is to be 
pronouncKl by the Gui*u, and to be repeated by the 
pupil. After a seetion of three versos has thus been 
gone through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again 
and again. Wiien they have mastered it, they 
have to reeite the whole without my brea^ with an 
even voice, observing all the rules ol sandhi, marking 
srmhtly the division in the middle of compounds, and 
pronouncing every syllable with the high accent* It 
does not aecm as if several pupiU were allowed to 
recite together, for it Is stated distinctly that the 
Gum first tells the verses to hU pupil on the right, 
and that every pupil, after his task is finished, turns 
to the right, and walks round the tutor* This must 
occupy a long time every day, considering that a lec¬ 
ture consists of sixty and more prorinim, or of about 
ISO verses* The pupils arc not dismissed till the 
lecture Is finished. At the end of the lecture, the 
tutor, after the lost half-verse Is finished, says, Sir, 


1 Here ngriti 1 differ from the’CoiimieiiHiior, wbo takes paresya 
M an adjective referriug to ttad, *. t gui^lL Al the «id of a hilf^ 
TCrte, this addrees. blio! is uj b* dropped i at tbo end of an 

AdhyMTu it is ^ 

1 AocordiDg to svmo (not tbe 

fprepofliiions) in ibis flnnl recltalbn alw, to bo foUowed by 
iLfi pTrtidfl W; otAi U even, in Bome cMa. to bo pronounced 

ttiJii tvQbhi. Same other roles ore gi ven, all of « hicb ore optionnl. 

Tie text of tlie Vode, as repeated m ihc lecUire-roon., w neither 
SanhUu, Pado, nor Kremo-text. Some few Aa^bii only mamlmin 
that the Sanhttfi-tcii nbould be used pure ti iimpU. 
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the pupil replies, “ Yea, Sir.^^ He then repeats the 
proper verses arul formulas, which liave to be re- 
peated at the cod of every rending, embraces bis 
tutor, and is allowed to withdraw^ 

These rules speak for themselves^ Tliey show that 
at the time when such rules were neceasarj', aud when 
young Brahmans had to spend from twelve to forty* 
eight years of their life in doing nothing but learning 
and rehearsing the Yeda^, such a ayatem must have 
had an object worthy of such efforts. Such an object 
existed, if, in the ahsenee of writing, the sacred songs, 
which were believed to be the only means to salvation 
were to be preserved aud guarded against loss and cor¬ 
ruption. If, at the time of the Prdtisiikhyaa, writing 
had been known, some mention of a book as a sacred 
object would surely have occurred somewhere. Wc 
know frgm the Grihya-sQtraa every event in the life of 
a Brahman, from hi a birth to his death. Not a word 
is ever said about his learning to write. 

The earliest allusion to this system of oral teaching 
occurs in a hymn of the Rig'Veda which must be as¬ 
cribed to the jM antra period- In the pririiitive poetry 
of the Chhandas perl^ there is no mention either of 
wTiting or teaching. But in a satirical hymn of the 
Vosishthas (vii. 103. 5), in which the frogs are com¬ 
pared with Brahmans teach Lug their pupils, it is said: 
“ One frog repeats the words of another, like a pupii 
who repeats the words of his teacher.” (See p. 495.) 
Ko similar allusion to writing is to be found even 
in the latest hymns, the so-called Khilas. If writ- 

^ CffiSAr (da Bcilla GaLlii^ vi. H), epctUdag of the Ehrtildfl 
MjBt Magnum ibi immerum Torsuuin edisccre dicun tur, i toque 
uronDuUl antiqe viccnoi in diacipUaA aiiMjija las esoe 

cxintinuuit wi nnualnre,'* 
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ing hfld been known during tlie B^hmnna jMnod, 
u it Ekely that tliese works, which are full of 
oil kinds of mystio lucubrations on the origin of aU 
things, ahould never with a single word ^nve -dludcd 
to the art of writing, an art so wonderful that the 
Greeks would fain aaoribe its discovery to one of the 
wisest coda of the wisest nation on earth ? If letter 
l,„d been known during the period when men in India 
were still able to create gods, the god of letters would 
have found I.is place in the Vedlc pantheon side by 
side with Sarosvati, tlie goddess of speech, and Pushan, 
the Bod of agriculture. Ko such god is to be found 
in India, or in any of the genuine mythologies of the 


An^an ivorld* 

But tUere ore stronger arguments than these to 
iirove that, before the time of I’knini, and bpfore the 
first spreading of Buddhism in India, writing for 
literary purposes was absolutely unknown. 

If writin'i had been known to Pftnini, some of^his 
irrammuticnl terms would surely point to the graphical 
appearance of words, I maintidn that there is not a 
Bim-le word in Pfujmi’s terminology which presup- 
poKS the existence of writing. The general name 
for letters is iiurna. This does not mean colour in 
the sense of a painted letter, hnt the colouring or 
modulation of the voice.' Atthara, which is used for 
letter and syllable, means what is indestructible, radi¬ 
cal or on element. 'Be speak of stops as signs of in- 
terpunction; Pinini only speaks of mVdmas, stop- 
paces of the voice. The names of the letters are not 
derived from their shape, us in the Semitic names of 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma. With the exception of the r, 


I Arislollfr, VM T. 3G.: t« I* 
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tlieir namos arc their sounds* The name for r, Hepkttf 
does not occur in Panmi* Kiltyfkyana, however (lii. 
3, 108, 4), explains tiie derivation of l^ephu^ and m 
iv- 4, 128, 2, he uses it for ra. In the PriitiaAkhyas 
likewise^ the word is well known^ and as the participle 
riphita is used in tlie same works, there can be little 
doubt that Eepha is derived from, a root riplt^ to snarl 
or hiss. 

The terms for the three accents show no traces of 
writing, such as the Latin word “ circumflexua." 

What would have been more natural, if writing had 
been known in Plnini’s time, than that he should 
have called the dot of the Aimsviiraj vindu, L e. dot, 
and the Visarga, duivindtij the double dot ? Let us 
take a later grammarian, Vopadeva, and we find anch 
irords at once. In Vopadeva, the AnusvAra is called 
viJidti, the Visarga, dvmmlu. What the IVAti^ikhjas 
and Phninl called the Jikudmutii/af the sibilant formed 
near the base of the tongue, and Upadhmdn^pa^ the 
labial fiatus, Vopadeva calls PiyruA-rifi", having the 
shape of the thunderbolt (x), and Gajakumbhdkritif 
having the almpc of an elephanfs two frontal bones 
("). The term arddhachandrat or half-moon, belongs 
to the same class of grammatical terms* Why should 
these wortls occur in later grammarians, and not one 
of them be found in the PnltjSAkbyas or Pdnini ? 

Another class of words which would be sure to 
betray the existence of writing where writing was 
known, are the words expressive of reading, compos¬ 
ing, book, chapter, paragraph, &c. The most usual 
word for reading in Sanskrit is adk^eii or adhlte, and 
at first sight the very existence of such a word might 
5ccm to prove the existence of books that could be 
read. But w'e have iscen in the Prdtii^khyas what was 
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meant when the pupils asked their tutor to make 
them read. AtlhysU and (idhde^ from over,, and 
1 , to go, mean "he goes over a thing, he conquers it, 
Squires it j anti the very cxpreaaion “ to readn work 
from the month of the tutor,” would be sufSeient to 
sIjow that the work existed, not as & book, but in 
men's memory. Another expression of the same 
kind is found in Mann (x^ l)i "All the three 
castes may read the \eda, but the Brahman alone 
is^ allowed to proclaim, i. e. to teach it (prabriV 
yat).” To teach is expressed by the causative of 
the verb adhyeti^ adhyCipayatl, he makes rci^, i. e. 
he teaches.' Tlie ancient Hindus distinguisli be¬ 
tween two kinds of reading, the yrahanMhjaya^i^, 
the acquisitive reading, and the dhdr(ifiddhyay<tTi(t^ 
the conservative reading \ the lormer being the first 
acquisition of a work, tlie latter its rehearsing in 
order not to lose a volume that once belongc<l to 
one^s mental library. This rehcaramg, or ^vfidhydyftt 
self-reading, was as sacred a duty as the first neqiiisi- 
tion. It was by means of this svlidhyAya alone that 
works could be said to live, Wc meet with similar 
expressions in other literatures of the ancient W'orld. 
Ahum masdit, when he wishes his law to live among 
men, requires Jima to be not only the "rememberer 
(meretfl), but the bearer and preserver (bheriita), of 
the Zaratbustrion revelation* And many centuries 
later, Mahj^vim^ the founder of the Jaina religion, is 
colled and dhdTuS of sacred knowledge, 

i. e. smdrakaf a rememberer, rdraXiu, a guardian w'ho 
keeps it from profane eyes, and dhdfaka^ a holder 


I ApA$taml>a^ Dhartun-i^i^trft, iii* 86- 
^ ed, Stevenson, p- 29- 
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Avho <Joca not forget the knowledge which he 013 ce 
acquired. 

Even so lute a writer as Kuinarila, when he ftfveaki 
of the material existence of the Veda, con only con¬ 
ceive of it as existing in the mlnrls of men, "“The 
Yeda/^ he says, ** is distinctly to be perceived by 
menns of the senses. It exists^ like a pot or any otlicr 
object, in man. Perceiving it in another man, people 
learo it and remember it. Then others again perceiv¬ 
ing it, as it IS remembered by these, learn it and je* 
member it, and thus hand it on to others. Therefore, 
the theologian coneludes, the Veda is without a bc' 
ginning,”^ These theological arguments maybe passed 
oven but immediately afterwards, in order to show 
that the Veda iios a material existence, Kumdrila 
uses another curi&ua expression, which shows again 
that to him the Veda existed only in the memory of 
men, “ Before we hear the word Veda," he says, ** we 
perceive, as dUTerent from all other objects, and os 
different from other Vedas, something in tiie form of 
■ the Kig-veda that exists within the readers, and things 
in the form of Mantras and Brillimanaa, different from 

' 551 ; rfn '4drr<4<4 

iT'Prfq ft 

^ liirriir 
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Others,” Sucli argiimcnts would not occur to people 
who were accustomed from time immemorial to ap¬ 
peal to a book 03 the sacred authority of their laitlu 
When contemporaneously witli our Reformation 
Nanak founded the religion of the Sikha, wo find in 
India^ as well os elsewhere^ that a book, a real book, 
was considered as the firmest foundation of a new 
faith “ At their asgemblieSf when the chiefs and prin- 
Sid leaders are seated, the Adi-Gmntb (the first 
bMk) and Dasama Pfidshahka Grunth are placed 
before thorny they all bend tlicir heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, ^ Wa! Gurujika KUidsaT Wa! 
Gunijiki Fateh 1 ^ A groat quantity of cakes, made of - 
wheat, butter, and sugar, arc tlien plaeed before tho 
volumes of their sacred writings, and covered with & 
cloth, These holy cakes, which a re in commemoration 
of the injunction of Nanak, to cat and to give to otiiera 
to eat, next receive the salutation of the assembly, 
who then rise, and tiie Aealis pray aloud, while the 
musicians play. The Acafis, when the prayers are 
finished, desire the council to be seated. They sit 
down, and the cakes being uncovered are eaten of by 
all classes of Sikhs; those dlstinctioTis of original 
tribes, which are on other occasions kept up, being 
on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general 
and complete union in one enuBc. The Aealis then 
exclaim, ‘Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Giinimat4* (a 
great assembly); on which prayers are again said 
aloud. The chiefs, after this, sit closer, and say to 
each other: * The sacred Granth (book) is betwixt us, 
let us swear by our scriptures to forget all external 
disputes, and to be united.* 


Affiaiic Ite§ciireh«fl.. x%. 253. 
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Siicb a scene would be impossible among' pure 
Brahmans* They never speak of their gmnthas or 
books* Tlicy speak of their Itcfa, which means 
“ knowledge." They speak of tlicir which 

means what they have heard with their ears. They 
speak o{ Smritif which means wdiat their fathers have 
declared unto them* We meet with BrAhtfii^nas^ i. r* 
the sayings of Brahraans; mth L e. the strings 

of rules j with Ved^ngaSj i* e* the members of the 
Veda; with FravacltanoSj iV e. preachings; with 
Nostrasj L <f* teachings j with Darsatvis^ demon* 
stratiODS; but we never meet with a book^ or a 
volume^ or a page. 

If we take the ordinary modem words for book, 
paper, ink, writing, &c*, not one of them has as yet 
been discovered in any Sanskrit work of genuine an¬ 
tiquity. Book, in modern Sanskrit, orjPiw- 

ta^am^ a word most likely of foreign origin.^ It occurs 
in sucli W'orks as the HitopadeSa, whore we read of a 
person, “ neither read in bwks nor taught by a tutor.'^ 
The Ilitopade^ itself is said to be ivritten (likliyute) as 
an extract from t he Panchat antra and another book.^ 

To write is Ukh and Hp^ the former originally used 
in the sense of scratching, w'hether oA stone or leaves, 
the latter, In the sense of covering a surface with 
ink* Thus in Sakimtala, the chief heroine, when 
advised to write a love-letter (madanakkha)^ com¬ 
plains that she has no writmg-materials (^lekhana- 
Sitdhan^m)y and her friend tells her to take a lotus- 
leaf as smooth as the breast of a parrot, and with her 

' Coaid it be ap^ntoA, originallir the S&nikrlt arfittMna f Sc 9 
Spiegtdf of the Panii Litmguage, p. 204-. 
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nuiu to scratch tlic Jitters on it* Tliis is cleOTly writ¬ 
ing* In the Vikranicirva&i> ttgain^ Urvn&i^ not daring 
to face her lover, writes .a letter (M/wx) on n birch- 
leaf (bhtirjapnii’a). The king, who secs it, calls it 
bh'i/jajato alsharavinjftUnj letters put down on a 
birch leaf and when he reads it, he is siild to make 
the leaf speak (rdcAayafi)* The leaf (/jatm) ia used 
here not in the sense in which we found it in the Sa- 
kuntalA, as thc^eaf of a tree, but as a leaf or sheet of 
j>oper. This paper was made of the bark of the birch- 
ti"ee I and hence, when the (jncen picks up the lo\e- 
lettcr, she thinks “ it is a strip of fresh bark which 
the soiitli wind has blown thither/’' 

Tassages like these, to whicli we might add the well- 
known introduction to the Slahabhhnitu, leave littK 
doubt that, at the lime when these modem plays were 
composed, writing was generally practised by women 
113 well as men* Why should there be no such pas¬ 
sage in any of the genuine early Sanskrit works^ if 
writing had then been erjually knoinn? 

In Mann’s Code of Laws we read (vUi. IGA.)^ 
Wbat is given by force, what is by force enjoyed, 
by force caused be leiitten {kkhiUi), and uU other 
things done by force, Slunu lias pronounced void* 
Here again wc have dearly writing* But tills is only 
another proof that this iiKtrical paraphrase of the laws 
of the ilAniivas is later than the \ edic oge* 

In the Laws of Y&jnavalkya also written docu¬ 
ments are mentioned; and the Commentator (n* 25.) 
quotes Xarada and other authorities, all m Slobas, on 


I There aw, I bellere, l.ul two Sanskrit IISS. in KarojK* whieU 
v.rm.n on bitdi bark; one in tbc llojnl Ubrnry of Berlin,ihc 
uilier in ihe Library of AU Souls C,.lkgc, Oxford. 
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scvcrul minor points connected with tlic signing 
{^cfithuiia) of papers^ and the treatment of witnesses 
who cannot write {aliptjiiay lint 1 have found no 
such traces of written documents In any of the unricat 
Dimi'inasfttriis. 

Tlie words for ink (maffiV and pen 

(^ica^ania) Imve all o. modern appearance; and, as to 
the name of tiie writer-caste, proceeding 
from a Ksliatrlya father and a iStidra Another, It dots 
not even occur in Menu, 

Another chisa of words which would be likely to 
contain allusions to ivTiting are tliosc used for the va¬ 
rious subdivisions of literary composttious : but these 
too point to a literature kcjjt u[i by oral tradition only* 
^\'c observed before that a lecture {ad/i^dya) consisted 
of sixty questions or prahias. We find these very 
words ustxl instead of chapters and paragraphs in the 
SauhitCks, BriLiimaijaSf and Sfitras, In the Rig-veda 
wo have the ancient division into sHkia^, hymns; mu- 
vuJiaJij chapters (i. e. repetition) ; and maf/daia«^ 
books (i*^. cycles) : and the later division into 
classes; adh^d^asj lectures; and Ogdouds. 

In the Taittiriyaka, the division b into KamiiMs 
(sections), and asklakas. In the 

Kfithaka we have ffranthas^ compositions, and sthd- 
nakttSf places* The name of the ^akipatha-br-ditntana ia 
derived from its or walks ; and Shush(i- 

patha is used for a work consisting of sixty walks or 
chapters* Other words of the same kind are pr^p^-^ 
ijiakaj a reading, a lecture; dhnfia, n day's work; 
piarr< 2 Ji, a joint, We look in vain for aucli words 

' I*aUtn Vistani, adliyayu ix. p. !39* L 17* 

- The Gfibck fiiXai Sm Ur. Hi neks' JtevJcw m tbo Dublin 
Univcrfliiy April, tB60. 

’ Unadi-tuirRX JT. B4* calimitii^, rsicil* 
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as r>dnYi\m^ a volutne, Uber^ u t, the inner bark of a 
tree 5 or ^^^5, the inner bark of the 

pjipjrns ^ or 3- beech-vvood. 

It 13 clear, from the evidence ivliich we have exa- 
nihied, that it is far easier to prove the absence of 
writing during the early period of Sanskrit literaturcy 
than to discover any traces of writing even at the 
time when we are inclined to suppose that it wasi 
known in India- Writing was practised in India 
before the time of Alexander's conquest; and, thougii 
it may not have been used for literary pun>oscs, we 
can hardly doubt that a written idphahct was known 
during the greater part of the Sfitra iKTiod* Ihe 
Greek writers tell ns exactly what wc should expect 
under these circuinstuuces, llegasthcncsi declared 
that the Indians did not know letters, that their laws 
were not written, and that they administered justice 
fixim nienior>>‘ This is perfectly true, if, ns lias been 
pointed out^ we restrict their ignorance of letters 
to the fact that they did not employ tiiein for literary 
purixjsea. Strabo himself, ivhctr quoting tlie state- 
loent of Nenrehus that the Indiana wrote letters on 
cotton that had been well beaten togetiier, lioints out 
the contradiction between this author and others (i. 
Meffasthenes), who declared that ibc Indians used 
^oTettera at alL= Thera is, however, no raal contra¬ 
diction between these two statements, il we only dis¬ 
tinguish between the knowledge of letters and tlierr 
usiTas a vehicle of literature. Neorehns fully agrees 

1 Strsbo. XV, 53,;_.«lrair« 

Ot^^ Ypipf^^r^ 

= Schwiaibeck. Mej^ubsuia Fnigmetits, 
a Strobot xv. 67-: *t>»rr*Xin: ii \iar 

ri/ aWak fit) 
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with jfcgiasthenes; for he also states that the la\v*s of 
the Trtdrans were oot reduced to wrltm^*^ And Mc- 
gasthencs agrees with Ncarehus; for he also shows 
himself perfectly aeqtminted w ith the fact tliat the 
Indians used letters for inscriptions on inilestones, 
indicating t lie resting-places and distitnces*^ Nothieg 
could ofter a stronger confirmation of onr opinion 
that the Indians had become acquainted xvdth the art 
of writing during the Sfttra period and before the 
conquest of Alexander, but that thej' abstained from 
using it for literary purposes, than this apparent con¬ 
tradiction in the accounts of Nearebus and ilega- 
sthenes* Curtius, differing from Nearchus, maiutiiins 
that they wrote on the soft Hnd of trees \ a custom 
which we saw prestTved in the play of [.riTa£i* Wc 
can hardly believe that the Indians eouM have used 
skins for writing. And, though Nicolaus Damascenua 
declares tlmt he saw' the ambassadors of Toms pre¬ 
sented to eVsar Augustus in Antioeliia, and that tliey 
brought a letter written iv wc nmst remem¬ 

ber that this letter wms written in Greek and that 
the W'ord may liave been used for paper in ^ 

general.® 

\\ e shall not be able to trace the Indian alphabet 
back much beyond Alexander's invasion- It ejeisted, 
however, before Alexander- This we know from 

' Stmboh KV, 66. i H sifi owrw 

f/tv vofiaifc ^ypafoifc 

^ Oj dycpai-ci^Di , . . nfea-DiBverr, (ml (inra I£i:a trr^M ar^Xa; 
riSina'i. f«c to. ^rtaaT|j>peir^i cijX b uffof , 3It-gH£lhciie^, 

fruftn. 3LX3tiv. 

* CiiTllua, ft* 9 .1 ** Libri l(<rkcd. Laud e^Cu^ qucmi cbirl-P 

lltcrurtiin nofflA cUpiunt.'^ 

* f^rabop XV. 73*: Trji- ciriffruX^i- IWTjvi^tty ir 7^' 

ypUK^iriTi-- 

' I rercKlolDA, V. 6&. 
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Nearchus Uuaaclf, ^vho ascribes to the Indians the 
nrt of nuking papef from cotton. Now, m 
for traces of wilting before Alexander’s time, 
in tlie l.ulita-vlstara, which contains the life of i^ud- 
dlm, that the yoving ^ikya is represented as learn¬ 
ing to write. Though the haiita-vlatara cannot be 
regarded ns a contemporaneous witness, it is never- 
thtdess a canonical book of the linddhists, and, os such, 
must be ascribed to tlic third council. It was tmiis- 
lated into Chinese 76 a.p- As wc have seen before, 
the syatciu of instruction practised in the lecture- 
rooms of the Lbrthmans, it will perlups be of interest 
to glance at the schools in which Buddha was educate , 
or supposed to have been educated. 

“ \Vhen the young prince had grown, he was leu 
tc the wrVting-sciiool (lipi£ill4)/’ ^ AVc may ieaveont 
uU the wonderful things that happened on this occa¬ 
sion, how he received a hundred thousand bluings, 
how he was surrounded by ten thousand children, 
preceded by ten thousand chariots full of sweelineata, 
of silver and gold ^ how the town of Kapilavostu was 
cleansed, how music sounded everywhere, and showera 
of dowers were poured from the roofs, windows, and 
balconies; how, not satisfied with this, celestial ladi^ 
walked before him to clear the road, and the daugh¬ 
ters of tlie wind scattered celestial flowers, besides 
otlier fabulous beings wbo' all came to honour the 
Bodhisatvo as he went to school. Ihe® marginal 
Illustrations may he dropped in all Buddhist teoks, 
though they leave hut little room for the test. B hen 


. Mlla-VislB*. AJt.,i,. s. This irsrk bss Istol, 1*ca odlt^ 

ind partUU, tnuuhtej t>, Bata KiytadraUl Mitra, <>"c »f ‘1« 

most tli6lLngalflki:>l Snukril scholar* in IruBo.- 

L t 3 
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liucldhft enteml the school^ ViSviimitrai the school 
ni ter ((liimkiichAi‘)a)j yiuible to hear the ri>iije3t> of 
the Bodhisatva's presence, fell to the ground, and had 
to be lifted up by an angel, named Siibhiinga. After 
the king Suddhodaim and his Euite had left, the nnrses 
and attendants sat doxsm, and the Bodhisatva took a leaf 
to write on (lij>i]ih]ilfiku) made of sandal-wood (nmga- 
sdracluindana-majani). Hq then asked WMmiim 
what writing he was going to teacii him* Here fob 
low sixty^four nanus, apparently names of nlphaljcts^ 
idl ot wliieh the Bodhisatva is acquainted wit]], whcrcaa 
\ isvAmitra is obliged fo confess his ignorance. Never¬ 
theless tile Bodhisatva stays at school, and learns to 
write, together with ten thousand boys.^ 


/ti nAmes arc Angn (Bbagtipur). Bniigi 

(BcagalJ I>flkahi^ft(Dekhaii), SliMjti 

hills), Cliinn (Chinese), IJuna, l>eva i DeTeiiagan), BhAa- 
(BrahmiiD), Unarnkurus, anudmiji (cursive) 

Kinrnsellum Jnftnha? (dd. 
rt.r ° curious piumllcl s Enu jkuto Hicrcoolyniia 

‘Hajuvenmtem ei-udioLat Dicelmi hie 

J ' uiop ct xjiJ Uiram JUtiricira hoc refereiait. Ad 

^^gisiruii, Uayne il|«m duccUnt; qmsimiilaiqdccumcorspeiemt 
Alburn c.n«riprii, titque Alnph diearot pr^piL Kt 

Cui Du^in! T prnaunoi.re Juhehst. 

eVt^Tr liter* Ateph, 

tarot ^ Cuirtque tnAgister verbora ipsi inteo- 

“'Sni^Sauioncs liiemrum .Ueph 
ohlrnrifB * ' q«®aain literarnm hgunc cfneiu reels, nua^nnm 
can^niM 'iplicntai, qum piineUs inFigoJlse, qyio iLtdcm 

Hiwm ore P' ^''““Jin’. qii» mogUier ijwo ate nuciirtnit uii- 
111 j' ™ lPe>nu, Dili! iioiro nmeUira Dtmiata 
iwr ’Altnr^S.“if >iW. Kcpilqire dare. ,, distinwa reti- 

S - t Jlnne, ir.qtiK, piirruia anta NEiarhuni 
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The alphabet which he karns h the common Sans¬ 
krit alphabet, with the omisaion of the letters 1, ri, 
anti ri. It consists of 4i> letters, and, as in ovxr 
own primers, every letter is followed by a word 
eofitaining that letter at the beginning or in the 
middle. These words in the l.alita-vistara are so 
chosen as to ilhistrate some of the chief points of 
Buddha’s own doctrines. The alphabet is: —a, ft, i, 
i, u, fj, c, ani, ah; k, kli, g, gh, h; eh, chh, 

i, jh, th, d, dh, 11; t, th, d, dh, n; p, ph, b, bli, 

in J y, r, V i 6, sh, s, h, ksli. i ii. * i- 

Though the further education of Buddha is not 
fully described, we aee him soon nftenvards, in a 
general comi>ctition, the most distinguished scholar, 
atlthincticlnn, musician, and everything clse*^ This 
comprehensive system of etlucation, through w'hich 
Buddha is Iiere reproaented to have passed, is the 
Tcr}'- opposite of that followed by the Brnlimans. o 
uowhere meet in the Buddhist literature svith those 
’ strong imprecations against book-learning which w'e 
fountf among the Bndmians, and which may be heanl, 
I beneye, even at the present day. 

If, thus, the fii'st, though rather legendary, trace of 
writing, as a [Mirt of theelcmentaiy education in India, 
is' discovered in the life of Buddha, it la curious to 

nntiim tMC cristimo; eoflyeraaiqtio ad .low'pliu.irt* AJduiiffti, ail. 
ad crinlienil um TnnlfiitTiB amniltus ductlorem. Ditjc 

quo4)tL& llnriic inquit s Fiiio tm null^ doclKna opus wt" Tho 
Goapel of Thomaa tliu Isndiie, or tbe Bttok of Tbotmui llw larn- 
cHre, ilje pliiJ^wopIicr, Bjnccrriiig the nets whicli Uio Lord did, 
whfiti a. chUd( was nwftl popubr in tlm 

'■ Amoiv^ tkc Hubjpci* in ivliich lie tliow* kis Icntnitipf, llguna 
Kirglinnlu, Nlgnmn. Parunn. Itihibn, V&ln. Vyukjinirin, Kirnkta, 
. 6ik!ibi, Chhl^mla^ KnlpB, jjrotTsiia, Sinkhja, Yoga, Vaiieshikn. 

■ in an an rim l inwiriptioTi of Klinndgiri (Journal of tlic jVjfiat- 

L If 4 
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observe that the first actual wvHwg^ the fir^t wcH 
autUcntimtcd inscription in India, is likewise of Bud¬ 
dhist origin. There are no Brahinanic inscriptiona 
earlier tlmn the Buddhist inscriptions of A&oka on the 
rocks of Kapnrdigiri, Dhauli, and Gimar, They be¬ 
long to tlic third century before Chriat, They call 
tlicmselves lipi) a writing', or dharmaUpi\ a sacitd 
writing j and tlicy ineritioi) the welter or engraver by 
the name of Upikara^ Tins last word lipikam is m 
iinportnnt word, for it is tlie only word in the Sutras 
of I’nyini wJiiolj can be legitimately adduced to prove 
that i’anim was acquainted vriih tlie art of ii'rlting. 
He teaches the formation of this word, iii. 2, 21. 
liierc 13 indeed another passage, which has frequently 
ton quoted, where Pfliiini teaches the formation of 
le at jective yacutittnt* This is simrdy the feminine 
of yacarw, as /ndrAnt is of Jndra. JiityliyuiiB, 
owever, and the Commentator, both maintain that 
J-aranom is used as a name of h>f, and tlmt it meant 
the writing of the Yavanas. I see no reason to doubt 
that mMtof the examples which we find in tbe Com- 
mentarics go bach to tlie very time of PAuitii, and I 
am quite wiUmg to admit tlmt P&iiini gave his rule 
on simply in order to explain tliis word as 

tlie name of a certain alphabet. But I must demur to 

ins *1- P-P"« ws, the writ. 

Mtt ^Pb'cna pijiJoaioi ril„i likhapili 

IjdiiUH, ji. 742 . 


« 
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niiy further conclusions. Xavuna is by no means the 
exclusive name of the Greeks or lonians. Professor 
Lassen has proved tJmt it had ivrauch wider meaning, 
and that it ivas even used of Semitic nationa. There 
Is nothing to prove that Pi\iiii]l was later than Alex^ 
a Elder, or that he was acquainted with Greek lite^- 
ture. In the Lalita-vistara, wliere all possible alpha¬ 
bets are mentioned, nothing is said of a \ nvanflni or 
a Greek alfiliabet. The Sanskrit alphabet, though it 
lias always been suspected to be derived from a Semitic 
source, has not certainly been traced back to a Greek 
source. It aliowa more similarity with the Araninian 
than with any other variety of the PUcenician alpha- 
betJ Ynvan&ni lipl moat likely means that variety of 
the Semitic alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and 
previous to Piiiini, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet. But all this is merely conjectural. It is 
impossible to arrive at any certain Interpretation of 
Yavan4ni, ns used by P^luini; and it is much bettor to 
confess this, than to force the w'ord into an argument 
for any preconceived notions as to‘ the origin of the 
Indian alphabet. 

There is another word in Pfl.uini which might seem 
to prove that,-not only the art of writing, but written 
books were known at bis time. This Isgraniha* Gran- 
(ha ocenra four times in our te.xts of P^lnini.^ In I. 3. 

* I^ptrcxiA, Zwei api'jriivergleichcnde AbhemdlonircTi:, p. TS.j 
Scliuixe'a nbout 3Iet»ud- Weber, ^mJiBche Skizeen. 

TSlfW?il?T ^ ^11 8' 
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75. it is so iiscJ na to apply fo thfi Jrj IV. S. gj- 

it may refer to any work. In IV. 3. 116. it is applied 
to the work of any in dividual autiior. Iti V'l. 3 , 79 , ;♦ 
may refer to any work that is studied, I do not attri¬ 
bute much iiufortaiiee to the fact that I. 3 . 75 . and 
IV. 3. ilG, are marked as not explained in fjie Coal¬ 
men taries; fori confess that in none of these four pas¬ 
sages can 1 discover anything to prove that yoraib 
must mean a iiTitten or a bound book. Gn'mtlia is 
derived from a root gmtl,, which mtyms nerU-re, sererc. 
Grantha, therefore, like the later sandarbha, would 
simply mean a composition.' It corresponds ctyrao- 
ogically with the Liitiii iextus. Tims it is used by 
the Commentator to Nir. I. 20., where lie savs that 
foiroer teachers handed down tlie hymns gran&ab> 
r/AotoscAa, “according to their text and accoidiag 
to their meaning." ]„ the later literature of India 
graiUha was used for a volume, and in granthahtli, 
a library we see clearly that it Ims that meaning. 
I'Ut m tlie early literature grantha does not mean 
pasta or hook; it means simply a composition, 
as opposc-d to fi traditional work* 

This distinction between traditional works and 
works eom^cd by Individual authors is of freonent 
«curran^ ,n Pftniai, and we attempted, ia a former 
r .‘hi®’'■otk, to draw some historical conclusions 
from this distmetjon. From IV. 3 . 1 (H. to 111 . the 
grammarian givps rules imw to derive the titles of 
works from the names of those by whom they were 
proclaimed (tena proktam). But in most cases these 
denvmions are used by Piiuini as intermediata links 

»r ngnim wirtu-r, .,„„r ' 
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oiilyj in order to form the nairics of Charmias who 
und preserve these works. Xever, he says {IV. 
2, 66 . 3 , use the derivative, which would be the 
title of* a ivork, in the ease of bynnis (chhandfiaj 
or BrAhmanas. Do not coll a work procUimetl 
by Katha, Kotham, but only speak of Katiias, L e. 
those who liand down the works proclaimed by Katha, 
Anotlicr still more ftlgnificant restriction U made 
by Pfinini, With reference to modern work?, - he 
says* you may use tlte neuter in the singular or 
pbirnh instead of the plural of the masculine. The 
BHihinanas taught by Ytljnavalkya may he a[x>ken 
of 08 such. But the ancient Brahmanas, first pro¬ 
claimed by Bhallava &c., can only be 3 [>okcn of ns 
the Biiallavins” (Bhalkvidro), because it is only in 
the tradition of his descendants that the works of 
Bhallava and other ancient sages may be said to live. 

However we exatninc the ancient Sanskrit plira- 
seology with regard to books and their authors, we 
in variably arrive at the same results. In the moat 
nncicTit literature, the klea^ even of authorship is ex¬ 
cluded, orks arc spoken of as revealed to and conu 
muiiicated hy oertain sages, but not as comi>oscd by 
them. In the later literature of the BiAhuuina and 
Sfitra period the idea of authorship k admitted, 
but no trace 13 to be found anywhere of any books 
being committed to vvTltlng* It is passible I may have 
overlooked some words In the BrfiliinaiJHS and Sutras, 
which would prove the existence of written books 
previous to Pdiuni. If so, it is not from any wish to 
suppress them, I believe, indeed, that the lirfihmaiins 
iivcrc preserved by ond tra<lition only, but 1 should 
feel inclined to chum an acquaintance with the art of 
writing for the authors of the Sfitros, And there is 
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one word which seems to strengthen anch a supposi¬ 
tion. AVe find that several of the'SfLtnia are divided 
into chapters called patalas^ This is a word 
never used for the subdivisions of the Br^hmaima. 
its meaning is a covering, the aurroundmg skin or 
membrane; it ia also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymoua with liber and 
and jt would mean book^ after meaning originally a 
sheet of paper made of the surrounding bark of trees. 
If writing came in towards the latter half of the 
Sdtra period, it would no doubt be applied at the 
same time to reducing the hymns and Briihmanas 
to a written forui. Previously to that time, how'cver, 
wc are bound to maintain that tlie collection of the 
hymns, and the immense mass of the Brahman a lite¬ 
rature, were preserved by means of oral tradition 
only.^ 

■ See BocLtlingk, £iii Puir Worte zur Fnigc ubcr das Alter 
dcr ScKrift in Initka. Bulled n, T. L p. S-IT-—353. 
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THE cnilANI>AS PERIOD. 

The three poriods of Vedic literature! whicli we liHve 
examuied, the Siitra, Br^hmanai and Mantra periods, 
all point to some earlier age which gave birth to the 
Ijoetry of the early Rishis, There w as a time, doubt* 
less, w'hen the songs which were collected with such 
careful zeal in the Mantra period, commented upon 
with such elaborate [leclantry during the Erhhmatia 
period, and examined and analysed with such minute 
exactness during tlje Shtra period, lived arnl were 
understood without any effort by a simple and pious 
race. There was a time when the sacrifices, which 
afterwards became so bewildering a system of cere¬ 
monies;, wore dictated by the free impulse of the 
Imnian heart, by a yearning to render thanks to some 
Unknown Being, and to repay, in wrorda or deeds, a 
debt of gratitude, accumulated from the first breath 
of life. There was a lime when the poet W'as the 
leader, the king, and priest of his family or tribe, 
when his songs and sayings were listened to in an* 
xious silence and with implicit faith, when his prayers 
wore repeated by crowds who looked up to their 
kings and priests, their leaders and judges, as men 
better, nobler, wiser than the rest, as beings nearer 
to the gods in proportion as they .were raised above 
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tlie cDiniiion level of mankitul. These men themselves 
living a life of perfect freedom, speaking n langiinge 
not yet broken by literary iisage^ and thinking 
thou gilts unfettered as yet by traditional chains, 
were at once teachers, laivgivers, poets, and priests. 
There is no very deep wisdom in their teaching, 
tiieir laws ore simple, their poetrj'’ shows no very 
Jiigh flights of fancy, and their religion might be told 
in a few words. But what there is of their language, 
poetr}", and religion has a charm whidiho other period 
of iiidsivu literature possesses: it is spontaneous, 
original, and triulifal. 

We cannot say this of all the hymns: nay, t lie greater 
portion of what we now possess of Vedlc poetry must, 
no doubt, be ascribed to si secondary period, the so* 
called Mantra period* But after ive Imve discarded 
ivhat bears the stamp of a Inter age, there remains 
cnounh to ^ivc US an idea of an earlier race of Vedie 
poets. It is true, no doubt, in oac sense, that even 
those earliest S[>cciirLcn3 of ^^edic t>octry belong, as has 
been said by Bunsen, to the modem history of tlie 
Imman race. Ages must have passed before the 
graiiimaticul texture of the Vedie Sanskrit could 
have assumed the consistency and rcguloilty which it 
show's throughout. Every tense, every mcod, every 
number and jierson of the verb is fixed, and all the 
terminations of the cases are firmly established. 
Every one of these termUmtions was oHgitiully an in¬ 
dependent word with an independent meaning. Their 
first selection was more or less the result of individual 
choieCf their technical-character the result of long 
usage. There was more than one wortl for /, and 
more "than one expression for the verb to be. The 
selection of nif, us the te run nut ion of the first ijcrsoii 
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siliguliir, the fti^luclion of io the sense of to bOj und 
the joining of tiic two so as to produce the auxiliary 
verb 1751/!iV 1 ani, all this was a conventional thu 
act of one or two indiviJiials, fixed by circumstiuices 
which were more or leas accident ah Ifj lUen^ we find 
the same combination iu the ancient Grixik and 

tbe modern Lithuanian £*/?//, it is clear tliut the origin 
of that form goes back to times long anterior to the 
separate exiatciicc of Sanskrit, Greek, and Lith nan lain 
As sey, ^ufs, and sono are modern modifications that 
point back to an earlier type, the Latin 5 uim, tlic 
Sanskrit asmi^ Greek LUliuanian esml, are like¬ 
wise but the modern representatives of sonic curlier 
typical form, which existed In the undivided language 
of the Aryan race* 

The same applies to the religion of the \Va, 
Words like deoa for ^go<l* mark a more tlmn secondary 
atogfi in the grammar of the Aryan religion* fo use 
the^root div, ' to shine/ with reference to the heavenly 
bodies, was the result of a free choice* 'I’hcre were 
other roots which might have been used instead* Nor 
w'aa it by any means a necessity that tbe presence of 
a Divine Power should be felt exclusively in tlm 
bright iimiiilfestatlons of nature* AU this was tiie^ 
result of a Idstorical growth; and the early periods of 
that growth bad passed away long before the Rishis 
of India could have worshipped their Di^as or their 
bright beings, with sacred hymns and invocations* 

From this point of view the Vedic language and 
poetry may he ascribed to a modern or secondnr)' 
i>eriod ill tbe history of the world, if only It be under¬ 
stood that what preceded that period In India, or in 
any other part of the Aryan world, is lost to us beyond 
the lioL>c Of recovery, and that, therefore, to us the 
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Veda represents the most ancient chapter in the tiis* 
torj*' of tlie human intellect. We find no traces in 
the Vei^or in any Aryan work^ of a growing lan¬ 
guage, growing in the sense in which some of the 
Turanian languages may be said to be still grovving 
at the present dny.^ The whole, gmnnnatical mecha¬ 
nism is finished, the most complicated forms are sanc¬ 
tioned, and the only changes of which the Aryan 
speech, arrived at the point where we find it in the 
Veda, admits, are those of grtidual decay and recom¬ 
position. Nor do wo find any^traces, in tlie Veda, of 
a growing religion. We look in vain for the effect 
protluced on the human mind by the first rising of 
the idea of God. To the |xiets of the Vetlathat ideals 
an old and familiar idea: it is understood, never ques¬ 
tioned, never denied. We shall never hear what was 
felt by man when the image of God arose in all its ma¬ 
jesty before his eyes, assuming a reality l>efore which 
all other realities faded away into a mere shadow. 
No whisper will ever reach us of that sacred colloquy 
w'hen God for the first time siJoke to man, and man 
to God ; when tuati vvithin his oTvn heart heard tltat 
still small voice through which the father of mankind 
revealed himself to nil his children, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile j and when God received tlic 
first response from human lips: “Wlio art thou. 
Lord?" That first recognition of God, that first 
perception of the real presence of God — a perception 
w'ithout which no rcligiovqwhetlier natural or revealed, 
can CNist or grow,— belonged to the past when the 
songs of the Veda were written. The idea of God, 

' See tnj Letter oa tlic of iLe TurniilDn lua- 

gungc^ p. 30 . 
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tUougli never entirely lost, had been clouded over by 
errors. The noiiics given to God had been changwl 
to gods, and their real meaning bad faded away from 
tlie memory of man. Even the earliest hymns of the 
Veda are not free from mythological phraseology. 
How far the poets retained n vague consciousness of 
the original purport of the names of the gods is 
cult to say. To our eyes the science of language has 
disclosed the smallest fibres in tlic tissue of these 
namesj and allowed us an insight into the darkest 
secrets of tiieir growth, We can seenawnnuj where even 
the most keen-sighted native could discover nothing 
but w inn . Sometimes, however, wc feci su rprised at 

the precision witli which even such modern writers as 
KuiiiHrila are able to read the true meaning of tlieir 
luytliology. When Kumarila is hard pressed by his 
op[>onents about the immoraUfies of his gods, lie 
answers with all the freedom of a comparative mytho- 
logist': “It is fabled that rraji\pati, the Lord of 
Creation, did violence to his daughter, But ^vhat 
does It mean ? Prajftpati, the Lord of Creation, is a 
name of the sun j and he is called soi because he pf o- 
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tects aU croatiircs. His daughter Tjshas is tlic dawn. 
And when it ia snid that he wua in lovewitli her, this 
only means that, at aunrise, the sun run a after the 
dawn, the dawn being at the same time called the 
daughter of the sun, hecauae she rises when he ap- 
profichea. In the same manner, if it is said that 
In dm was the seducer of AhalyA, this does not imply 
that the god Indm committed such a crime; but Indra 
meana the sun, and Ahalyfi. (from ahan and It) the 
night; and, ns the night is aeduoed and ruined by the 
sun of the morning, therefore is ludra called tiic 
paramour of AhalyAr,” 

But in spite of the mythological character which 
the religion of India has assumed in the Veda^ in spite 
of other traces which show that even its most pri¬ 
mitive hymns rest on numerous underlying strata 
of more primitive thoughts and feelings, wc should 
look in vain, in any other literature of the Aryan na¬ 
tions, to Greece or Rome, for documents from which 
to study that important chapter in the history of 
mankind which wc can atu% in the Veda, —the 
transition from a natural into an artificial religion* 

In Q history of Sanskrit literature the Clihandns 
period, though the most interesting from a pinloso- 
phical point of view, can occupy but a small place. 
It Is reprcsontcd by a very limited literature, by those 
few hymns which show none of the signs of a more 
modem origin which we discussed when treating on 
the Mantra period- Their number will necessarily 
vary according to the rules ivhich critics follow 
in testing the age and character of earlier and 
later hymns. This critical separation can be carried 
out successfully only after a comprehensive exami¬ 
nation of the leading ideas of the whole Vedic j>ootr}S 
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and \t could not be attempted within the smaU com- 
pusa of thk work, AU I can do in this place is to 
give Q few hjinns which in thought and langqiige re¬ 
present the general character of genuine Vcdic poetry, 
and to contrast them with soifte other hymns vfbich 
decidedly belong to a later ivcriod, 

TJic folio wit jg liymn is ascribed to Mann Vaivu- 
svata: viii. 3D* 

1. Among you, 0 gods, there is none that is small, 
none that is young: you all are great indeed- 

2h lie thus praised, ye destroyers of foes, you who 
are thirty and three, you the sacred gods of >Ianu- 

3. Defend us, help us, bless usl do not lead us far 
away froin the path of our fathers, from the path of 
JIanu! 

4. You ivho are here, O god% all of you, and wor^ 
shipped by all men, give us your broad protection, 
give it to cow and horse. 

There la nothing striking, nothing that displays 
any uTirmth of feeling or power of expression in tills 
hymn. The number of thirty-three, assigned to the 
gods of JIanU) would rather tend to refer its com¬ 
position to a titne when the gods of old had 
been gathered up and had been subjected to a 
strict census. Nevertheless, the hymn is simple 
and primitive in thought and lan^pjage; and the flict 
of its being ascribed to Mann ^ aivasvivta shows that 
the Brahmans tUemselvea looked upon it os a relic of 
one of their earliest sages. That Manu himself should 
be mentioned in the liymn seems to have caused no 
scruple to the Brahmans; nor is it any real difficulty 
from our own point of view, Ko man of the name of 

H u 2 
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Matm ever existC(3. Slonu ^YflS never more than a name 
—one of the oldest names for man ; and it was given 
in Indm, os elsewhere, to the supposed ancestor or an¬ 
cestors of the human race* The Brahmans, however, 
like most Aryan nations, changed the appellative into a 
proper name* They believed in a real ALinn, or in seve¬ 
ral real Manus, to whom they assigned various cogno¬ 
mina, such as Vaivasvata, Apsava (llv* iK* 3), 
Samvamna (Ev* ix* 6* 5)* All of these they natu- 
niUy counted as among the earliest of human llishis; 
and the h 3 ''mns which they ascribed to them must 
have belonged in their eyes to the earliest and most 
important class* 

In one sense it is true, no doubt, that invocations 
of all the gods, the Vjsve Devas ^ as they are called, 
represent a later phase of thought than invocations 
of single deities, ^’everthelcss, there is nothing to 
show that this comprehensive view of all the deities 
belongs tiYan age later than that which gave rise to 
the most ancient hymns which we [Kisseas, and which 
celebrate the power and majesty of individual deities, 
such as Yaruuo, Indra, Agni (fire), the Marnts (the 
winds), Ushas (dawn), ficc* Y' hen these individual 
gods are invoked, they are not conceived as limited 
by the power of others, as superior or inferior in 
rank* Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as 
good as all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a 
real divinity—os supreme and absolute, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods must entail on every single god. All the 
rest disappear fop a moment from the vision of 

* Vis^c De^ulij Uiaugli tpeatcti aa u plMmJ, has jKunetimti tlic 
meaning of a. Kwuld, AuBfiilirltclieS 

Ixilirbuch, 4 b. 
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the poetj and he only who is to 'fulfil tKeir desires 
stands in full light before the eyes of the worshippers. 
“ Among yoUj. 0 gods, there is none that is small, none 
that is young j you are all great indeed," is a sentiment 
which, though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressed: 
as by Manu Yaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all 
the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
small, the 5 'oung and the old (Rv, i. 27. 13)| this is 
only an attempt to find the most comprehensive ex¬ 
pression for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of 
the gods represented as the slave of others. It would 
he easy to find, in the numerous hymns of the Ycda, 
passages in which almost every single god is repre¬ 
sented as Bupremc and absolute. In the first hymn 
of the second Mandala, Agni is called the niler of the 
universe^, the lord of men, the wise king, the father, 
the brother, the son, the friend of tnen^; nay, all the 
powers and names of the others are distinctly ascribed 
to Agni. The hymn belongs, no doubt, to the modern 
compositions; yet, though Agni is thus highly cxnUed 
in it, nothing is said to dispragc the divine character of 
the other g^s. Indra is celebrated as the strongest 
god in tlie hymns as well as in the Briihmanna, and the 
burden of one of the songs of the tenth book^ is “ Visva- 
enihd Indm uttarah,^' Indra is greater than nlL" Of 
Soma it is said that he was born great, and that he 
conquers every one,* He is called the kiug of the 
world^, he has the povn:r to prolong the life of men®, 

' iq I "■ Nirukta*par!- 


* ii. 1 . 9. 

* Ik. 59. 

« ii. 915. 14. 


> 1 . 845 . 

* ix. 9<i, 10., UbuT^Ttfu^jra rijS. 
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and In otio sense lie la called the king of heaveri and 
earth, of Agni, of SQrya, of liidni, and of Viahnii*^ 

If we read the next hymn, which la nddreaaed to 
Vumiio we perceive that the god here in-^ 

yoked 13, to the mind of the poet, supreme mid al¬ 
mighty, Nevertheless, he is one of the gods who is 
almost always rcpreacnted in fellowship with another, 
Mitra; and even in our hymn there is one verac, 
the sixth, in which Yaruna and ^Iitra arc invoked in 
the dual Yet what more could humitn language 
achieve, in trying to express the idea of a divine 
and supreme power, than what our poet says of 
Yaruna j —‘*Thou art lord of ail, of heaven and 
earth.” Or, na is Mid in another hymn (ii, 2?. 10.), 
“ Thou art the king of all; of those who are gods, 
and of those who arc men.” Nor is Yaruna repre¬ 
sented aa the Lord of nature only, lie knows 
the order of nature, and upholds it j for this is what 
is meant hy dhritavrata.® Voruna, therefore, knows 
the twelve months, and even llie thirteenth ; he knows 
the course of the wind, the birds in the air, and the 
ships of the sea. He knows all the wondrous works 
of nature, and be looks not only into the past but into 
the future also. But, more than all this, Yaruna 
watches over the order of the moral world. The poet 
begins with ii confession that he has neglected the 
works of "i'aruria, that he has oifended against hia 
laws. He craves hia pardon; he appeals in self- 
defence to the weakness of human nature; he depre¬ 
cates death as the reward of sin. Hia devotion is aU 

' is. 5. 

* Vrdi ta means what musL be done, and these VraUus or Iowa are 
liot la be eliokcn (apracUyuta) boCAUSti rest on Varuna w 

DO a rocli.^ (Kv. ii. 2t:F. S.) 
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lie lioa wherewith to appease the anger gf hia god j aial 
how natural the feelings when hu hopes to soothe the 
god by his prayers as a horae is Boothed by kind 
words. The poet has evidently Mt the anger of 
Varuna. Hia friends, wishing for booty elsewhere, 
have left him, and he knows not Jvow to bring bank 
Varuna, who is the only gU'er of vieton\ He de¬ 
scribes the power of his god, and he praises him chiefly 
ns llie guardian of law and order* Like a true 
child of nature, he offers honey, sweet things, which 
the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as to 
a friend : “ Now be good, and let us speak together 
Hgain/' This may seem childish, but there is u real 
and childish fiiith in it; and, like all childish faith, it 
ia rewarded by some kind of response. For, at that 
very moment, the poet takes a higher tone. He 
fnneios he sees the god and his chariot passing by j 
lie feels that his prayer has been heart]* True, there 
is much that la human, earthly, coarse, and false in 
the language applied to the deity as here invoked under 
the name of Varuna* Yet there is something also in 
those ancient strains of thought and faith which moves 
and cheers oOr hearts even at this great distance of 
tlmci and a wise man will pause before he ascribes 
to purely evil sources wliat may be, for all we knO'W, 
the working of a love and wisdom beyond our own* 

The hymn is ascribed to 6unalisepha, according to 
the leirend of the later Brilhmanas, the victim offered 
to Varuna by his oivn father Ajigarta Sauyavasi. 
(Sec p. 

L However we break thy laws from day to day, 
men as wc are, 0 god, Varuna, 

2* Do not deliver ua unto death, nor to the blow 
of the furious ; nor to the anger of the spiteful I 

» H 4 
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3. To propitiate thee^ O Varuija, ive bind th}" 
mind with songs, as tlie charioteer a weary steed- 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gaining wealth ; as birds to their nests^ 

5. TV hen shall we bring hither the man who is 
victor}^ to the warriors, when shall wc bring Varniia, 
the widC'Seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. Tins they take in common with delight, llitra 
ami Varnna j they never fail the faithfal giver,] 

7. He wlio knows the place of the birds that fly 
through the sky, who, on the waters knows the 
ships, — 

S. lie, the upholder of order, who knows the 
twelve months with the offspring of each, and knows 
tlie month' that is engendered afterwards, — 

O', He who knows the track of the wind^, of the 
w’ide, the bright, and mighty; and knows those who 
reside on liigh®,—- 

10- He, the upholder of order, Vanina sifa down 
among his people; lie, the ivlse, sits there to 
govern. 

12. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, 
he sees what*has been and what wdll he done. 

12* ilsy he, the wise son of time (aditya), make 
our paths straight all our days; may he prolong our 
lives! 

13. Vanina, wearing golden mail, lias put on his 
shilling cloak j the spies' sat down around him. 

* Tlie ibiitcentli or Inlercinlary rrionlli i aeo pigo 212. 

’ Rv. vii. 87* 2., tlio ivind is tailed the tircjith of Vam^ 

■ The gods. 

* TLeee apies or n-aicliers are mosi llkuly tlia other AditjTiSt of 

wlioin it (ii. 27- 3.) that "thoy Me in la whiit evil lUid 

whal J6 gwdj mnd that cTCiryUiingjeven ot the greatest distance, is 
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14* The g^>i3, whoTft tlie scoffers do not provoke, 
nor the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mis- 
dhief, — . . 

IS. He, wha gives to men glory, and not half 
glory, who gives It even to our own bodies, — 

Hi* Yeanimg for him, the fap-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwirds, as kinc move to their ];ustures* 

17. Let us speak together again, hecause my honey 
has l)een brought: thou eatest what thou likest, like a 
friend.^ 

18. Now I saw the god who is to be seen by all, 

I saw the chariot above tlio earth: he must have 
accepted my prayers. 

19. O hear this my calling, Varuiia, be gracious 
now; longing for help, I have called upon thee. 

20. Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all, of heaven 
and earth: listen on thy way. 

21. That 1 may live, take from me the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest I 

This one hymn to Varuua would be sufHeient to 
shoxv the mistake of those who deny the presence of 
moral truths in the aneient religions of the world 
and, more particularly, in the st^called nature^wor- 
ship of the Aryans. On tlic coritrar>% whatever we 
find of moral sentiments In those ancient hymns 
is <^cnerally as tnic to-day as it was thousands of 
years ago ; while what ia Ihlse and perishable in them 

near to ihcm.** « Wi i L tLom tbe right not diiiiagolalied from tlie 
Itft, nor the co»t. nor ihr wesU^ (Bt- it- 27. L t.) Roih, Zeit- 
Bchrlft der D«Lit*clicD MtirgmlAndbchcn Ge^eBschuri, vi. 72. 

' Holri doe* not nurin friend, hut ibe priest who ia cliown lo 
inTito the ^ 5 . Perbops it mean* poet and prieot in a awm 
general iense than in the bucr hyamt. 
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lias rtifenjnce to the external aspects of the deity, and 
to his supposed working in nature. The key-note of all 
religion, natural as well as revealed, is present in the 
hymus of the Veda, and never completely drowned by 
the strange music which generally deafens our ears 
when we first listen to the wild echoes of the heathen 
worship. There is the belief in God, the perception of 
the diiFereucc between good and evil, the conviction 
til at God hates sin, and loves the righteous. AVe can 
hardly speak with sufficient reverence of the dis¬ 
covery of these truths, however trite they may 
appear to ourficlves; and, if the name of revelation 
seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, 
that of discovery is too profane, for it would 
throw the vital truths of all religion, both an¬ 
cient and modem, into tlie same category os the 
discoveries of a Galileo or a Newton. Theologians 
may agree in denying that any man in possession of 
his reason can, irithout a crime, remain ignorant of 
Go<l for any length of time. MisJjionaries, hoAVCVer, 
who held and defended this opinion, have been led to 
very different convictions after some intercourse with 
savage tribes. JJobrSKhoffer', who was for eighteen 
years a ilissionaiy in Paraguay, states that the lan¬ 
guage of the Abipones docs not contain a single word 
which expi'esses God or a divinity. Penafiel, a Jesuit 
theologian, declared tliat there were many Indians 
w’ho, on being asked whether, during the whole 
course of their lives they ever thought of God, 
replied, nt?, Ttever, Dobriahofier says, ‘^Travelling 
witb fourteen Abipones, 1 sat down by the fire in the 
open air, as usual on tins high shore of the llivcr 


' DoltrizLnj'ircr, Ac^i^c^unlr of Abipauc^^ vul- ii. p. jS. 
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Plata* Tht sky, whicb. waa pcrfecrly serene, de¬ 
lighted our eyes with its twinkling stars, 1 began a 
conversation with the Cacique Yclioalny, the 
intelligent of all the Abipones I have been acquainted 
with, as well as the most famous in war* * Do you 
behold/ said I, ‘ the splendour of Heaven, with its 
magnificent arrangement of stars ? Who can sup¬ 
pose that all this is produced by chance ? Whom do 
you suppose to be their crmlor and governor? 
What were the opinions of your ancestors on the sub¬ 
ject?' ^My father/ replied Ychoolay, readily and 
frankly, *oiir grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
'Were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitous 
only to sec whether the plain afibrded grass and 
water for their horses* They never troubled them¬ 
selves about wbnt went on in the licuvens, and who 
ivas tlie creator and governor of the stars,'" The 
Guaranies, wdio had an expression for the supreme 
Deity whom they call tupa, a word composed of two 
partides_f«, a word of admiration, and 7 >a, of interro¬ 

gation, nevertheless worshipped only an evil spirit, 
Ijct us turn our eyes from the Indiana of America to 
the Tndiansof India, and we shall perceive the immense 
distance by which these noble races are separated 
from the savage tnbes to whom our Missionaries are 
still trying, and trying in vain, to impart first 
principles of religion. The language of their simple 
prayers is more intelligible to us than anything we 
find ill the literature of Greece and Rome, and there 
are, here and there, short expressions of faith and 
devotion in which even a Christian can join without 
irreverence. If the folloiving were not addressed to 
Varunuj one of. the maiiy names of the deity, it 
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would seem to contain nothing strange or ofFensive to 
our ears i 

1* Let me not yet, 0 Yamna^ enter into the 
house of clay j have mercy^ almightyj have mercy I 

2, Tf T go along trembling, like a cloud dri%'Gn hy 
the wind i have mercy, almighty, have mercy I 

3, Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone to the wrong shore; have 
mercy, almiglityj have mercy 1 

4, Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters; have mercy, 
almighty, have mei'cy! 

5* Whenever we men, O Yanina, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host; whenever we break 
thy law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, al¬ 
mighty, have mercy! 

Here we have the two ideas, so contradictory to the 
human understanding, and yet so easily reconciled in 
every human heart: God In as established the cfemul 
laws of the moral world, and yet he is willing to forgive 
those who ofTend against them ; just, yet mercifui; 
a judge, and yet a father* “ He is merciful even to 
him who has committed ein,” * 

The next hymn allows ns a still deeper insight 
into the strange ideas which the Riahis had forined 
to themselves ns to the nature of sin. (Rv* vii. 86.) 

1. Wise and tnigbty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide finnamenta* He lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heaven; he stretched 
out apart the starry sky and the earth* 


‘ HVf vik aT. 7. jnh mrilajilt] cbakrudio chit agnh- 
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2» Do I say tbis to xnj own fioul ? How can I get 
unto Varunfi ? Will be accept my offering witbout 
displeasure ? When aball I, with a quiet mint], see 
him propUiated ? 

3.1 ask, 0 Yanma, ’nisbing to know this my sin. 

1 go to ask tbc wise. Tbo'sages all tell mo the same: 
Vamna it is who is angry with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, O YartiTia, that thou msbest 
to destroy tby friend, who always praises thee ? Tell 
me, tbou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly turn 
to thee with praise, freed from sin. 

7. Absolve us from the sins of our fat hers, and 
from those wbieh we committed with our own bodies. 
Release VasisbtbaS 0 king, like a thief who lias 
feasted on stolen cattle] release him like a calf fi*om 
the rope, 

G, It was not our own doing, 0 Yaruna, it was 
neceaaity, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, 
thoughtlessness. The old is near to mislead the 
young j even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7, Let me without sin give satisfaction, like a 
slave to the bounteous lord, the god, our support. 
The lord god enlightened the foolish; he, the wisest, 
leads his worshipper to wealth. 

8. 0 lord, Yaruna, may this song go well to thy 
lieart I May we prosper iu keeping and acquiring I 
Protect us, 0 gods, always with your hlessings 1 

These ideas preponderate in hymns addressed to 
Vunina, but they likewise occur in the prayers to the 
other gods. Yaruna is one of the Adiryas, the sons 
of time, the Kroniones, the heavenly gods. The 
hymns addressed to these Adltyas iu general are lull 


1 Name of the poet- 
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of moral scntlmoots, because the«o gods arc bcUcvctl 
to protect raeu, not only against the assaults of 
nature, against disease and suffering, but also against 
the temptations of sin. 

Rv. viiu 13» 14- “ betide him, the curs' 

ing mortal, the enemy who, doablc-tongucd, would 
deal us a felon's blow. 

15. You goda arc with the righteous; you know 
men in their hearts. Come to the true man, and to 
the false, ye Va&us 1 

16. We implore the protection of the mountains, 
and the protection of the waters.' Heaven and earth, 
remove from us all evil. 

17. Carry us, 0 Vaaus, by your blessed protection, 
03 it were in your ship, across all dangers. 

]8. To onr oflPspring, to our race, and thus to oiir- 
selves, make life longer to live, ye valiant Adityaa ! 

21. 0 Mitra, Aryaman, Varuua, and ye Winds, 
grant us an abode free from sin, full of men, glorious, 
with three bars. 

22. We, who arc but men, the bondsmen of death, 
prolong our time w ell, 0 Adityas, that we may live I 

Indra, one of the principal gods of the Veda, is 
likewise invoked, together with the Adityas, as a god 
who may pardon sin. Whatever fiin we liavc com¬ 
mitted against you^” the poet says, “ let us obtain, 0 
Indra, the broad safe light of day let not the long 
darkness come ujwn us ! ” Indra is clearly conceived 
as a moral being in the following verse (Rv. viii. 21. 
14.): 

Thou never findcst a rich man to be thy friend j 


' Uv. viiL 31. m. 


> Uv. ii. 27. 14. 
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witie-swillcrs despise thee. But when thon ihuiiderest, 
when tlioo gathere&t (the clouds)j then thou art 
called like a father.'- 

Out of a lal^ number of liymna addressed to the 
same god, we select one that is ascribed to Vasishtha. 
(Rv, vii. 32,) 

1, Let no one, not even those who worship thee, 
delay thee far from us! Even from afar come to our 
feast! Or, If thou art here, listen to us! 

2* For these who here make prayers for thee, sit 
together near the libation, like flies round the honey. 
The worshippers, anxious for wealth, have placed 
their desire upon Indra, as we put our foot upon a 
chariot, 

3, Desirous of riches, I call him who iiolda the 
thunderbolt with his arm, and who is a good giver, 
like as a son calls his father, 

4, These libationa of Soma, mixed with milk, have 
been prepared'for Jndra: thou, armed with the 
thunderlMlt, come with the steeds to drink of them 
for thy delight; come to the house 1 

5, Slay he hear us, for he has cars to hear. He 
is asked for riches; will he despise our prayers? He 
could soon give hundreds and thousands;—no one 
could check him if he wishes to give, 

G, He who prepares for tlice, 0 Vritra-klller, deep 
libations, and pours tlicra out^ before tbec, that hero 
thrives with Indra, never scorned of men, 

1 Uhatifiii ia explainod sA 4 neuter v«rb by Ui« cammenttiry, 

hu who runi toirntdi Him " Dltavaii* bowgvtr, ie » teclinical 
tcnn.piipplicd t* ihe libaiions of tlic Soinitd“ice, aa rnay be 
Rv. Tiii, ]. 17i lii Kunam dtlribhih aim ciiam upau dha- 

“Pteaa the Sonia with make it mn into tlio 

water."* 
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7* Be tliou, 0 iniglity, the shield of the mighly 
(Yoskhthas) when thou drivest together the fighting 
men. Let us share the iToaUli of him whom thou 
hast slain; hriug os the household of him ivho in 
hard to vanquish. 

8. Offer to the drinker of Soma, to Isidm^ 

the lord of the tliunderbolt; roast roasts; make him 
to protect us j Indni, the giver^ is a blessing to him 
'who gives oblations. 

0. Do not grudge, ye givers of Soma; give 
strength^ to the great godj make him to give wealth! 
He alone who perseveres, conquers, abides, and flou¬ 
rishes : the gods are not to be trifled wi th, 

10* No one surrounds tjiie chariot of the liberal 
worshipper, no one stops it. He whom Indra pro- 
tects and the IManits, he will come into stables full 
of cattle. 

ID He willj when fighting, obtain spoil^, 0 Indra, 
the mortal, whose protection thou shouidst be* 0 
hero, *bc thou the protection of out; chariots, and of 
our men 1 

12* Hk share is exceeding great, like the wealth 
of a winner. He who is Indra with his steede, him 
no enemies con subdue ; may he give strength to the 
sacrifleer! 

13. Jlake for the sacred gods a hymn that is not 
small, that is well set end beautiful 1 JIany snaies 
pass by him who abides with Lidra through his 
sacrifice. 

' Dnlfshata ia construed irith tke dative, and tlie csMiira for- 
kitLj to Join iihlIuc with ruje. A aimiJnr conatruetion. oucors vii. 
9T. 9.. iLikahata, whero the coniiuE'nEator eif laina it 

rightly. 

* liiis verse sliOwB signs of later origb; the iJeas sire tetken 
from the {iirictidlng verse* 
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14. What mortal dares to attauk him who ifl rich 
in thee? Through faith in thc&^ O miglity, the 
strong acquires si)oil in the day of battle. 

15. Stir us mighty Vosislitlios in the slaughter of 
the enemies, stir us who give their dearest treasures. 
Under thy guidance, 0 IlaTyaSco, w'c shall with our 
wise counsellors overcome all Itardships. 

16. To tiiee belongs the lowest treasure j thou 
rearest the middle treasure ; thou art king always of 
all the highest treasure j no one withstands thee in 
the ilock. 

IT. Thou art well knoT.vn as the benefactor of 
every one, ivhatever battles there be. Every one of 
these kings of the earth implores thy name, when 
wishing for help. 

18. If I were lord of as much ns thou, 1 should 
support the sacred bard, thou seatterer of wealth, T 
should not abandon him to miserj'. 

13, T should award wealth day by day to him who 
loagnilies, I should award it to whosoever it be.’ We 
Imvc no other friend but thee, no other iiappiness, 
no other father, 0 mighty! 

20. He who perseveres acquires spil with his wife 
as his mate; I bend Indra, who is invoked by many, 
for you, 03 a wheelwright bends a wheel made of 
strong wood, 

21. A mortal does not get riches by scont praise : 
no wealth comes to the grudger. The strong man it 
is, O mighty, who in the day of l^ittle is a precious 
gift to ihee like as to me. 

22. call for thee, O Jicro, like nows that have 


I AccordinfT to iH& cummeniaior Ktt^at^hiilrid incurs “ where' 
CYcr Le bt'.” It ihUl^ pcrbup* menu tbi? ignorant. 
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not been milked ; we praise thee os ruler of all that 
moves, 0 Indra, as ruler of all that is immovable, 

23* There is no one like thee in heaven or earth \ 
he is not born, and will not be bom. 0 mighty Indra, 
we call u[)on thee as we go fighting for oowa and 
horses* 

24* Bring all this to those who are good, O Tndra, 
be they old or young^; for thou, O mighty, art the 
rich of old, and to be called in every battle* 

25* Puali away the unfriendly, 0 mighty, make 
us treasures easy to get i Be the protector of our¬ 
selves in the fight, be the cherisher of our friends 1 
26* Tndra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his 
sons* Teach us in this path, let us living see the sun! 

27. Let not unknown wretches, evil*disposed and 
unhallowed, tread us down* Through thy help, O 
hero, let us step over the rushing eternal waters ! 

In this hymn Tndra is clearly conceived as the su¬ 
preme god, and we can hardly understand how a people 
who had formed so exalted a notion of the deity and 
embodied it in the person of Tndra, could, at the same 
sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise* When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he 
ia spoken of aa the first gotl, not inferior even 
to Indra* Wliile Agni is invoked, Tndni is for¬ 
gotten ; there is no competition between the two, 
nor any ri\"alry between them or other go<l3. This 
Is a most imjjortant feature in the religion of the 
Veda, and has never been taken into consideration 
by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism* 


Jyiyali etancli Tor jyftyasBli. 
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There are other hymna^, again, in which the notion 
of a deity is much less prominent* Tndra ia there 
represented like a hero lighting against enemies- He 
is liable to defeat, his heart falls him in the combat, 
and though at last he invariahly conquers, he does 
so rather by an effort than by the mere assertion of 
his power* Agni, again, in many hymns, is simply 
described os a power of nature, as the hre such as it 
is seen in heaven and on earth* Many things that 
have become to us familiar, struck tiie poets of the 
Veda as wonderful and mysterious* They describe 
the power of the fire with an awe which, to the 
imtunil philosopher of the present day, must appear 
childish* The production of fire by the friction of 
wood, or its sudden descent from the sky in the form 
of lightning, is to them os marvellous as the birth of 
a child* They feel their dependence on fire; they 
have experienced w^hat it is to be without it* They 
were not yet acquainted with luclfcr matches, and 
lienee, ^vhen describing the simple phenomena of fire, 
they do it naturally with a kind of religious reverence. 
The following verses, taken from a hymn of Vasishtha 
(viU 3.) may serve as a specimen : 

“Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when 
it steps out from the strong prison;—then the 
wind blows after his blast; thy path, O Agni, is dark 
ut once. * 

' ITiC confttnictioji of this verse U verj nbrupt, pirlicularly the 
(jmDsitiDQ from the liiniiLii of the honse^ which ia pot in the third 
pemoii, to the te Agni in the aoconil peraoii* The iiteAi how- 

evef, h clear. A^ni, the fire, when flnt lighted, u cain|iii»d with 
a ndghiDg hor$V) OQ ■ocoaut of tlie crackling noise. Ht Is grofidj 
for as won as he ahJps out of his priwn, viz., from the wijod 
from which Ore i* produced hy frictioo, like a horse ateppiug 
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0 Agni^ thou from whoiUj as a ncvv'-borti inale^ 
undying flamos proceed, the brilliant smoke goes to¬ 
wards the sky^ for as messenger thou art sent to 
the gods. 

Thou whose power spreads over the earth in a mo¬ 
ment when thou hast grasped food with thy jatvs,— 
like a dashing army ihy blast goes forth j with thy 
lambent Dame thou seediest to tear up the grass* 

Him alone, the ever-youthful Agni, men groom^ 
like a horse in the evening and at dawn j they bed 
him as a stranger in his coucli; the hght of Agni, 
the worshipped^ male, is lighted* 

Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright faced 
Agni, when like gold thou shincst at hand; thy 
brightness comes like the lightning of heaven j thou 
showest splendour like the bright sun.” 

The human, and afterwards divine qualities 
ascribed to Agni arise cbielly from his character as 
messenger between gods and men, or, high-priest, 
when he is supposed to carry the oblation to the gods. 
It is one of the most favourite themes of the Yedic 
poets, though perliaps of the modem rather than 
of the ancient, to edebrate Agni as a priest, as 
endowed with atl priestly powers, and enjoying 
all the houoriiic titles given to the various persons 
W'ho minister at the great sacrihecs. The follovving 
hymns, one of Vatsa (Rv* viii. 1 H), the other of 
Gotama (liv, i. 74.), arc rather simple as compared 
^vith others of the same class, though there are ex- 

out of hia slaUle. Then the wind is DuppocHnI to kitidlo ihc hlitie 
of tlio dre, and oa ibe path of tlio horse ia darkt-ard by dust, tlio 
pB,th of Agnt iH diurkciiEjd by amoke. 

' Ahuta is u*e4 in tt«!> goneml «enic of worehippral, wlU at'* 
tea Jed, wiUi special reference to a guest- Cf. Kr. i* 44. 4, 
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presslons in both which iDdicate thtir more modern 
character^ 

1. Thou, Agni, art the guardian of sacred rites ; 
thou art a god among inortiila' j thou art to be praised 
ut the sacrificed^ 

2. Thou strong Agni, art to he praised at the fes¬ 
tivals, thou who like a charioteer carrlest the offeringa 
to the gods. 

3. Fight and drive thou away from us tiie fiends, 
0 Jdtavedas, the ungodly enemies, O Agni! 

4* Thou, JiUavedas, desircat not the offering of a 
hostile man, be it ever so nigh to thce» 

5, We mortals and sages worship the great uaiue 
of thee, the immortal Ji\tavedas. 

6^ We sages call the sage to help, vre mortals call 
on the god lor protection, we call on Agni with songs. 

7. Iffay the poet draw thy mind even from the 
most distant abwlc with the song that longs for thee, 
O Agni. 

8. Thou art the same in many places, a lord among 
all people : we call upon thee in battles. 

9. In battles we call upon thee, Agni, for help when 
we want strength ; we call in struggles upon the giver 
of precious gifts. 

10. Thou art ancient, to be praised at the sacrifices j 
thou sittest as priest from of old and to-day. Reple¬ 
nish thy own body, O j^gnl, and grant liappincss to 

us I 

1, As we go to the sacrifiec let us say a song to 
Agni, to him who hears us even from afar. 

‘ iljgLt ii bo “ d^rijaliTft V ***awong godfl and floioiig 
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2- He who, existing from of ohi, defended the house 
for the sacrlfiGcr when hostile tribes were gathering 
together* 

3. Let even the nations confess, “ Agni wna born, 
the slayer of the enemy, the winner of booty in 
every battle." 

4- He whose messenger thoii art in the house, whose 
offerings thou art pleased to accept, and whose sacri¬ 
fice thou renderest efficient, 

5* Of him indeed, 0 Angiras, son of strengtii, 
people say that his offerings are good, his gods are 
good and hia altar is good* 

6. Bring hither, 0 serene Agni, these gods, bring 
them that they may be praised, that they may accept 
the offerings. 

7* ^yhcn then, 0 Agni, goest on a mission, the 
eonnd of the horses of thy moving chariot is never 
heard* 

8. If protected by thee, the warrior is unabashed. 
Onward he goes, one after ^i^uothcr, forward he steps, 
0 Agni, who offers oblations. 

9* Thou, O bright god, bestowest with increase 
a brilliant array of heroes upon him who offers obla¬ 
tions to the bright gonfs.^ 

It is curious to watch the almost imperceptible 
transition by which the phenomena of nature, if rc- 

1 Every wrtl of this verse baiEes trAiulation. Vivilaui is not 
simjily '* them bestowest," but thou apreadeat out os the aim 
spreads out bis rays." SuviryA is not " an array of heroee^'* but 
an abfltmot, agnirylng the possoseioa uf good, streagthT only tliat 
I hi* good streogib tneans " ibe chief of all their strength,” and has 
special reference to the sous and all the moles bora in the house. 
Dyumadj brilliant, corrcsponils with tho verb vivEsoai* BriUat 
should be takeu os on adverb, eigaifying the ever increislng 
nature of tho gift iHBtuwed by Agni. 
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fleeted in the mind of the poet, asaume the character 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described 
in the Veda ns It might be described by a modem 
l»et. She 13 tiic friend of men, she smiles like a 
young wife, she is the daughter of the sky* She 
goes to every house, (i. 1^3* 4>)j she thinks of the 
dwellings of men (L 123. 1.) ; she does not despise 
the small or the great (i. 124:. 6.); she brings wealth 
(i. 48. J.); she is alwap tiie same, immortal, divine 
(i. 124. 4.; i, 123. 8.) i age cannot touch her (L 
U3. 15.); she k the young goddess, but slie makes 
men grow old (i. 92. 11.). All this may be simply 
aUecrorical language. 13ut the transition from 
the bright, to the goddess, is so easy; the 

daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same per- 
BonaUty which is given to the sky, Dyaua, her father, 
that we can only guess whether in every passage the 
[)oet is speaking of a bright apparition, or of a bright 
goddess; of a natural vision, or of a visible deity. 
The following hymn of Vasishtha (vih 77.), will serve 
as an instance :— 

She shines upon us, like a young wfe, rousing 
every living being to go to his work- The fire bad 
to be kindled by men '; she brought light by striking 
down'darkness. 

She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving 
towards every otie. She grew In brightness, wsairing 
her brilliimt garment. The mother of the cows (of 
the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone 
gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the 
god, wlio leads the white and lovely steed (of the 

' The of ilie flltM for ihe morning prayer*. 
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»un), the Dawn was SE^en, revealed by tier raysj with 
brilliant treasures she follows every one^ 

Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, 
drive far away tlie unfriendly j moke the pastures 
widcj give us safety 1 Eeinove the haters^ bring 
treasures i liaise up wealth to the worshipper, thou 
mighty Dawn* 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright 
Dawn, thou who lengtheticst our Itfcj thou the love of 
all, wlio givest ua fo^, who givest us wealth in cows^ 
horses, and chariots* 

Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dai™, 
whom the Vasiahthas magnify vvith songs, give ua 
riches high and wide : all ye gods, protect ua always 
with your blessings 1" 


This liymu addreased to the Dawn is a fair speci¬ 
men of the original simple poetry of the Veda* It 
has no reference to any special sacrifice, it contains 
no technical expressions, it can hardly be called a 
hymn, in our sense of the word. It is simply a poem 
expressing, without any effort, without any display of 
far-fetched tliought or brilliant imagery, tlie feelings 
of a man who lias watched the approach of the dawn 
with mingled delight and awe, and who was moved 
to give utterance to what ho felt, in measured lan¬ 
guage* ^Ve have heard the same thoughts and feel¬ 
ings expressed by so many poets, that we can hardly 
enter into the pleasure with which those early singers 
spoke their hearts out for the first time. \Ve have 
become so accustomed to the rules of the moat com¬ 
plicated metres that we hardly consider how ttiys- 
terioi^ h that instinct which suggested to the first 
poets the extraordinary variety of rhythm which wc 
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find in the VeJn. But there is a charm In theac 
primitive strains discoverahle in no other class of 
poetry. Every wni-d retains something of its riidical 
meanings eycry epithet tells, every thought, in spite 
of the most intricate and abrupt expressions, is^ if wo 
once disentangle it, true^ correct, and complete. But 
tills Is not the case with all the poems of tlie Veda, 
It would be tedious to trun slate many spoeimens of 
what I consider tlie jjoetry of the secondary age, the 
Mantra period. These songs arc generally intended For 
sacriheial purjKjses, they arc loaded with technicalities, 
their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always 
less perepicuotis, and many thoughts and expressions 
are clearly borrovved from earlier hymns. One sjieci- 
nien may suffice, a hymn describing the satridec of 
the horse with the full detail of & superstitious cere¬ 
monial, (liv, ip 1G2-) 

iMiiy IMitra, Yaruna, Aiyanmn, Ayu, Tndra, 
tlie Lord of the Rlblius, and the Maruts not rebuke 
us because w*e shall proclaim at the sacrifice the 
virtues of the sivift horse sprung from the gods. 

When they lead before the horse, which is decked 
with pure gold ornaments, the offeriug, firmly grasp¬ 
ed, the spotted goat' bleats while walking onward ; 
it goes the path beloved by Indra and Push an. 

This goatj destined for all the gods, is led first with 
the quick horse, as Pilshan's share j for Tvashtri him¬ 
self raises to glory this pleasant oflering which is 
brought with the horse* 

When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around 
the sacrificial horse which goes to the gods^ Pfishan^a 

' ITie goat U tUe Tictim or the offering which U led before the 
hor^ and flfljrhlced to Indra aad Fuiihan, 
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share comes first, the goat, whicU announces the sacri” 
fice to the gods* 

liotrl, Adhvaryu, AvayoJ (Ppatipmsthitri), Agni- 
niindha (Agiiidijra), GrAvogr^bha {Gfl^vastut)| and. 
the wise Sanstri (iVasftstri)', may you fill the streams 
(round the aitar) with a sacrifice wliich is well pre- 
pjiped and well uccoinplished. 

They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who 
carry it, they who make the ring for the [lOBt of the 
horse, and even they who firing together what is 
cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

He came on — (my prayer has been well per¬ 
formed), “ the-firiglit-back^ horse goes® to the 
regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrutc him, and 
we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

The hulter of the swift one, the heefiropes of the 
liorsc, the head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even 
the grass that has been pat into his mouth, may all 
these which belong to thee be ivith the gods I ® 

What the fly cats of the flesh, what adheres to the 
stick, or to tlie axe, or to the hands of the immolator 
and his nails, may all these wbieh belong to thee be 
with the gods 1 

The ordure that runs from the belly, and the 
smallest particle of raw flesh, may the immolators 
well prepare all this, and dress the sacrifice till it is 
well cooked. 

The juice that floa'^s from thy roosted limb on the 
spit after tliou hast been killed, may it not run on 

* All luiTnea of prioals^ 

^ In these hjnms it ia aomeiimcfl dilHcult to whether tho 
horse he meant, or the aun, of which it is the emblem. 

a Tl IB verlt in tho singular (astu) with the auhaiojiLive ia tho 
plural hiitls ui iLsoJogy in Greek. 
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tlic earth or the grass j rany it be given to the gods 
who desire it* 

They who examine the horse when it is roasted* 
they who 3 ii.y it smells well, take it away," they 
who serve the distribution of the meat, may their 
work also be with us* 

The ladle of the pot where the meat is cooked, and 
the vessels for sprinkling the juice, the vessels to 
keep off the heat, the covers of the vessels* the 
skewers, end the knives, they adorn the horse* 

Where he walks, where be sits, where he stirs* the 
foot'fastening of the horse, what he drinks, and what 
food he eats, may all these w-hich belong to thee be 
with the godsl 

Hay not the fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, 
may not the glowlrig cauldron smell and burst* The 
gods accept the horse if it is offered to them in due 
form* 

The cover which they stretch over the horse, and 
the golden ornaments, the hcad*ropes of the horse, 
and the foot ropes* all these which are dear to the 
gotls, they offer to them. 

If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip 
that thou may cat Ue down, and thou art snorting 
with all thy might, then I purify all this with my 
prayer, as with a spoou of clariffcd butter at the 
sacrifices. 

The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of the 
quick horse, beloved of the gods. Do you wisely keep 
the limbs whole, find out each joint and strike. 

One strikes the brilhant horse, two hold it, thus is 
the custom. Those of thy limbs which 1 have sea¬ 
sonably prepared, I sacrifice in the fire as halls offered 
to the gods. 
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May not thy duiir soul burn tliec while tliou art 
ciomiiig ncari iimy the axe not stick to thy body, 
^lay no greedy and imskilfnl iminolator, missing viitJi 
tiio sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

Indeed thou dicst not tliua, thou sufferest not; thou 
gocst to the gods on easy paths. The two horses of 
Tndra, tile two deer of the Maruts have been yoked, 
and the horse come to the shaft of the ass (of the 
Asvtns») 

^[ay this horse give iis cattle and horses, men, pro¬ 
geny, and nil-sustaining wealth, May Adit I keep us 
free from sin j may the horse of this sacrifice give us 
strength 1 

A comparison of the general tone of this hymn with 
that of the hymns to Varuna, Tndra, and Ushaa, 
translated Ijefore, can leave little doubt in the mind 
of critical hiatorians ns to its more modern cha-» 
meter. We must be careful, however, not* to 
judge *the poetry of the ancient barda of India 
according to our own standard of what is simple 
and natural and what is not. The great im¬ 
portance attached to what to us seem mere trifles in 
the performance of a sacrifice would not be suflicient to 
stamp this hymn as modern. The superstitious feel¬ 
ing about ceremonial minutise is natural in a primi¬ 
tive state of civilisation, and there are numerous 
hymns in the \''eda which must he adjudged Co the 
earliest period, and whore, nevertheless, we meet 
with scutimenta worthy of the most advanced cere- 
monitdista- 

The same caution is still more nocessaiy with re¬ 
gard to another criterion which has been used to ea^ 
tjblish the modem dutc of certain hymns, the presence 
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of philosophical ideas. It has been the custom to re¬ 
gal^ any liytnu iu which the nature of the deity, the 
problems of existence^ the hope of immortality arc 
expressed^ as decidedly modern* The whole tenth 
Jlaudala Ima been assigned to a later period, chiefly 
because It contains many h}T7m3 the language of which 
approaches the philosophical diction of the Upanlshads 
and of the stiU later systems of philosophy* This is 
a mlstake- 

There is very little to guide us in forming a 
judgment of what is genuine and primitive in the 
ancient poetry of so peculiar a race as the Aryans of 
India. have nothing to compare with the poetical 
relics of the Vedie age. Because wc find in some 
h 3 "mris ideas or expressions ’wlueli, in the literatures 
of other nationsj such as the Jews, or Greeks and 
Koinaus, wo have accustomed ourselves to regard as 
of comparatively modern growth, we have no riglit 
to conclude that they arc iiqunlly mo<lern in the 
history of the Indian mind* The "i'eda opens to ns 
a chamber in the labyrinth of the human mind 
through which the other Aryan nations had i>assed long 
before they become visible to us by the light of 
history. Whatever the age of the Veda may be, in one 
sense it is the oldest book in existence* if tills cob 
lection bad been written but fifty years ago, in some 
distant part of the world untouch^ by the geiiend 
stream of civilisation, we should still cull it more 
ancient flitin the Homeric poems, bceaiiHe it represents 
an earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Naines^ 
which in llomcr Imve become petrified and mytholo¬ 
gical, are to lie found in the Veda as It weie in a 

I Sec EdSfli Jc Mvlliolcgtu Compflr^c, traduil de I'AnjliiiB de 
Max Miillor, Parisj. 1959* p. ^*7^ 
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Still fluid state. They ne?vt appciit* ns ajjpellativcs^ 
not yet ns proper names; they are organlCj not yet 
broken and smoothed down. Nor can we compare 
that earlier, lower, and more savage phase of thought 
which wo find in the Veda, with what we know of 
really barbarous tribes, such as the Negroes of Africa 
or the Indians of America. For, however inferior 
to the Greeks of Tlotncr and the Jews of Moses, 
the Ary as of the Seven Rivers are hir above those 
races, and had long crossed the botinda of nn un¬ 
conscious barbarism, when they worshipped Ilya us 
and the other bright gods of nature. 

Let us consider hut a single point. \\e have 
accustomed ourselves to regard a belief in the 
unity of God as one of the hist stages to which 
the Greek mind ascended from the depths of a 
polytheistic faith. The one unknown God was the 
final result which the pupils of Plato and Aristotle 
had arrived at when they came to listen to the strange 
teaching of St. Paul at Atiicns. But how can we tell 
that the course of thought was the same in India ? By 
what right do we mark all hjouns as modern in which 
the idea of one God breaks through the clouds of iv 
jwlytheiatic phraseology ? The belief in a Supremo 
God, in a God above all gods, may in the abstract 
seem later than the belief in many gods. Yet let one 
poet but once perceive how he is dravvu towards tite 
DiWne by the same feelings that draw him towards 
his father, let such a poet iu his simple prayer but 
once utter, though it be thoughtlessly, the wortis, 
‘‘ My father," and the dreary desert through which 
philosophy marches step by step, is crossed at a single 
bound. \Ve must not compare the Aryan and the 
Semitic races. Whereas the Semitic uations relui^scd 
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from time to time iiito polytheism^ the Aryans of 
India seem to have relapsed into Monotheism, In 
both cases these changes were not the resnlt of a 
gradual and regular progress, but of Individual 
impulses and peculiar Uiduences. I do not think, 
therefore, that the mere occurrence of monotheistic 
ideas, and of other large philosophical conceptions, 
is sufficient to stamp any class of hymns as of modern 
date* A decided preponderance of such ideas, coupled 
with other indications in the character of tlie lan¬ 
guage, might make US hesitate before we used such 
as wilncsises for the Chhandas period. But there is 
a monotheism that precedes the polytheistn of the 
Veda, and even in the invocations of their innumer* 
able gods the remeinbranceof a God, one and infinite, 
breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, 
like tlie blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds. 
There is a hymn of peculiar interest in the tentli 
Mandala, full of ideas which to many would seem 
to tiecessitate the admission of a long antecedent period 
of philosophical thought* There we find the conception 
of a beginning of all things, and of a state previous 
even to all existence. Nothing that is, was then,'* the 
poet says^ and ho adds, with a boldness matched 
only by tlie Eleatic thinkera of Greece, or by Hegel's 
philosophy, “ even what is not (ri Sv), did not' 
exist then*'* He then proceeds to deny the existence 
of the sky and of the finnament, and yet, unable to 
bear the idea of an unlimited nothing, he exclaims, 
“ What was it that hid or covered the existing ? *' 
Thus driven on, and asking two questions at once, 
with a rapidity of thought which the Greek and the 
Sanskrit languages only can follow, he says, “ ^yhat 
was the refuge of what?'* After this metaphysical flight. 
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the poGt returns to tlie more subatuntivc realities of 
thought, and, throwing out a doubt, he continues, 
“ Was water the deep abyss, the chaos, w'hkh swallowed 
evcr 3 ‘thmg?" Then his mind, turning away from na¬ 
ture, dwells u[jon niiin and the problem of human 
life* “ There was no death,” he says, and, with n logic 
wliich perhaps has never been equalled, he subjoins, 
therefore was there nothing immortah” Death, to 
his mind, becomes the proof of immortality* One 
more negation, and he has done* ‘‘ There vvas no 
space, no life, and lastly, there was no time, no 
difference betiveen day and night, no solar torch by 
which morning might have been told from evening.'* 
All these ideas lie imbedded in the simple svords, “ Na 
rhrtry^ elm a prafeetah*” Now follows his first 

assertion: “ That One,” he says, and he uses no other 
epithet or quulificatlon—“ That One breathed breath¬ 
less by itself: other than it nothing since has been.** 
This expression, ‘‘it breathed breathless” seems to 
me one of the iiappicst attempts at making lan¬ 
guage reflect the colourless abstraetions of the 
mind* “ That One,” the poet says, “ breathed, imd 
lived; it enjoyed more than mere existence; yet 
its life was not dependent on anything else, as our 
life depends on the air which w e breathe* It breatlied 
breathless.” Language blushes at such expressioiifi, 
but her blush is a blush of triumph. 

After this the poet plunges into imagery. Dark* 
ness there was, and all at first w'ns veiled in gloom 
profound, as ocean without light,*’ No one iias ever 
found a truer expression of the InfiTiite, breathing 
and heaving within itself, than the ocean in a dark 
night, without a star, without a torch. It w'ould 
liave been easy to fill out the [deture, and a modem 
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writer wotild have filled it out. The true poet, how* 
ever, snys but a single word, aud, at his spell, pictures 
arise within our own rnind| full of a reality beyond 
the reach of any art. 

But now tLifl One had to be represented ns grow¬ 
ing—as entering into realify—and here again nature 
must supply u similitude to the poet. As yet, the 
real world existed only as a germ, hidden in a husky 
shell; now, the poet repreaents the one substance a a 
borne into life by its owri innate heat. The beginning 
of the world was conceived like the spring of nature ; 
one miracle was explained by another* But, even 
then, this Being, or tins nature, os conceived by the 
poet, was only an uncouaeioua substance, ‘without will 
and without change. The question how there was 
generation, in nature, was stiK u nuns we red* Another 
miracle had to be appealcd to, in order to explain the 
conscious act of creation: this miracle was Love, as 
perceived in the heart of man* Then first came love 
upon it,^^ the poet continues, and he defines love:, not 
only as a natural, but as a mental impulse* Though he 
cannot say what love is, yet he knows that ail will 
recognise wliat he means by love,—a poiver wdiich 
nrisea from the unsearchable depths of our nature, 

making ua feci our own incompleteness, and draw¬ 
ing U3, half-conscious, half-nuconscious, towards tliat 
far off and desired somctliing, through w'hich alone 
our life seems to become a reality. This is the 
analogy which was wanted to explain the life of nature, 
which he knew was more than mere existence. The 
One Being whieh the poet had postulated was neither 
self-sufficient nor dead: a desire fell upon it,—a 
spring of life, manifested in growth of every kind. 
After the manircstatlon of this desire or will, all 
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previous existence seemed to be unreal, a mere 
nothing as compared with the fulness of genuine life, 
A substance witl^out this lifOi without that infinite 
desite of production and reproduction^ could hardly 
be said to exist. It was a bare abstract concep¬ 
tion. Here, then, the poet imagines he has discovert 
the secret of creation,—the transition of the nothing 
into the something, —the change of the abstract into 
the concrete. Love ivas to’bim the beginning of real 
reality, and he appeals to the wise of old, wdio dis¬ 
covert in love, “ the bond between created things 
and uncreated*” What folloivs is more difficult to 
understand. Wc hardly know Into lYhat new sphere 
of thought the poet enters, Tiie growth of nature 
has commenced, but where was it ? Did the piercing 
ray of light, come from beloiv, or from above ? This 
is tbe question which the poet asks, but to tvhlcb he 
returns no answer, for he proceeds at once to describe 
the presence of mule and female powers, nor is it 
likely that what follows, " svadh& avastdt, pray a till 
parast&tj” is meant os an answ'er to the preceding 
enquiry* The ^gure which represents the creation 
as a ray entering the realm of darkness from the 
realm of light, occurs again at a much later time in 
the system of JIanichaeism', but like all attempts at 
clothing transcendental ideas in the imagery of 
human thought, it fails to convey any tangible or in¬ 
telligible impression. This our poet also seems to 
have felt, for he exclaims, " Who indeed knoivs? Who 
proclaimed it hero, whence, whence this creation W'as 
produced ? The gods were later than Its production, 
therefore who knows whence it came ? ” And now a 
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new thought dawns in the mind of the Hisiiij a thought 
for which we were not prepared, and which ap¬ 
parently contradicts the whole train of argu¬ 
ment or mcditiilion that preceded. ^Yhe^eas hitherto 
the problem of exiatence was conceived as a mere 
evolution of one substance, postulated hy human 
reasoning, the poet now speaks of an Adhyaksha, an 
overseer, a contemplator, who resides in the highest 
heavens, lie, he says, knows it. And why? Because 
this creation came from Ijinti, whether he made it dr 
not. The poet asserts the fact that this overseer is 
the source of creation, though he shrinks'from deter¬ 
mining the exact process, whether lie created from 
himself, or from nothing, or from matter existing 
by itself. Here the poet might have stopped; hut 
there are yet four more words of extreme perplexity 
which close the poem. They may be interpreted 
in two ways. They either mean ‘^Or docs he not 
know ?” and this would be a question ofdchance ad¬ 
dressed to all who might doubt his former assertion ; 
or they mean “ Or he knows not,” and this would be 
a confession of doubt on the part of the poet sti^rtling 
perhaps after the firm assertion of his belief in this 
one overseer and creator, yet not irreconcileable noth 
that spirit of timidity displayed in the words, ** whe¬ 
ther he made it himself or not,” which shrinks from 
asserting anything on a point where human reason, 
left to herself, can only guess and hope, and if it 
venture on words, say in lost resort, ^H^chold, wc 
know not anything.” 

1 subjoin a metrical translotion of this hymn, which 
I owe to the kindness of a friend:— 
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** Nor nugbt nor naught ; yon trijjlit sky 

Was not, nor henvcn'a brimtl nroof otttslrtjlcLcd above. 
What coTeml all? wlmt sliwUcretl? wlmt concealed? 
Wifl ii the water's fniliomle^s abyss? 

There was not denib—henee wnt there nnaglit inntiortnl, 
Tlnyc WHS no eonSne betwixt day atid night; 

Tlio only Oao brentheil breatlilesB in itaslf, 

Other than it there noUiing since Ins been.. 
t 3 arknes 9 there was, nnd all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound,—an ocean w'ithout lighh" 

Tlie germ thnt allU lay oovered in the hui»t 
Burst fortli, one nature, from the fervent hcnL 
Then first came Lovo upon it, the new spring 
Of tnind—yea, poets in their hearts di«t;rnGtl 
l^ondering, this bond lictween created things 
And uncrcftteil. Conwa ihia spark from enrtli, 

Pierdng and all'pervading, or frem heaven ? 

Then seeds were #own^ and mighty power arose— 
Nature below, and Power and Will above. 

Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it hero. 
Whence, whence this manifold arention sprang?— 

The goda themselves came lai^-r into being,— 

Wbo knows from whence this great erention sprang f — 
Ifc from wbom all this great creation came, 

Wbether his will creflted or was route. 

The Meet High seer that is in highest heaven* 

He knoxvs it,—or perchance e'en He knows net." 


Many of the tlicmghta expressed in this hynwi will, 
to most readers, appear to proceed mther from n 
scliool of mystic philosophers than frotn a simple tuid 
primitive olatt of shepherds and colonists, McditA" 
tions on the mysteries of creation are generally 
considered a luxury which no society can indulge in 
before ample provision has been made for the lower 
cravings of human nature ; such is no doubt the case 
In modern times. Philosophers arise after the se- 
curlty of a state has been established, after wealth has 
been acquired and accumuliited in certain families, 
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H-fter schoola and universitics been ibunded, and 

a taste created for those literary pursuits which^ even 
in the most advanced state of civilisation, must neces¬ 
sarily he confined to but a anmll portion of our ever- 
toiling coinmu n i ty* Metaphysics, wl letlier in t he form 
of poetry or prose, are, and always have been, 
the privilege of a limited number of ]ndej>endent 
thinkers, and thoughts like those whicli wc find in 
this ancient hymn, though clothed in a form of ar¬ 
gument more in accordance with the requirements 
of our age, would fail to excite any interest except 
among the lew who have learnt to dcbght in the 
spoculationg of a Plato, a *Tauler, or a Coleridge^ 
Btit it would be false to tmnsfer our ideas to the 
earlv jieriods of oriental lite* Urst of all, the merely 
physical wants of a people living in the rich plains of 
1 ndia were satisfied without great exertions- Second¬ 
ly, such was the simplicity of their life, that nothing 
existed that could absorb the energies of the most 
liighly gifted among them. Neither war, nor politics, 
nor arts, opened a field for the exercise of genius, and 
for the satiafaetion of a legitimate ambition* Nor 
ehould it be forgotten that, in the natural course of 
human life, timers is after all nothing that appeals with 
greater force to our deepest interests than the problem 
of our existence, of our beginning and oar end, of our 
dependence on a Higher Power, and of our yearnings 
for a better life. With us these key-notes of human 
thought arc dro^vned in the din of our busy society* 
A^rtificial luterests have supplanted tbcnaturtd desires 
of tile human heart* Nor less should we forget how, 
ill these later ages, most of us have learnt from the 
history of the past that our reason, in spite of her 
unextinguishablc nspirations, consumes tins life in a 
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prison the walla of which she cannot pierce, and where 
we only see light by lifting our eyes on high. All 
this was difihrent in nncient times, and particularly 
among 0 people bo Teraarkably gifted for philosophical 
abstraction as the ilindus. Long before they began 
to care for the laws of naturCj the return of the 
seasons, the course of the stars, or any other scien* 
tide or practical subject, their thoughts were fixed on 
the one great and ever recurring question, UTiat am 1 ? 
’What dcMja all this world around me moan ? Is there 
a cause, is there a creator—a God ? or is it all an il¬ 
lusion, chance, or fate ? Again and again the RiBhisex* 
press their doubts, and the one knowledge wliich they 
viihie as wonderful and excellent la the knowledge of 
Ttt JtAjyiffTflt* Tt cannot be right fo class every poem and 
eveiy verse in which mystic or metaph^'sical specu¬ 
lations occur as modern, simply because they resemble 
the language of tlie Upauishads, Tliese Upanlsfaads 
did not spring into existence on a suddens like 
a stream which has received many a mountain 
torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the literature 
of the Upanishads proves, better than anything else, 
that the elements of their pliilosopbical poetry came 
from a more distant fountain. The evidence of lan¬ 
guage is the most decisive for settling the relative 
age of Vedic hymns j and the occurrence of such a 
word as taddnim, then, is more calculated to rouse 
doubts as to the early date of this hymn than the 
most abstruse metaphysical ideas whicii may be 
discovered in it. Hymns like that ascribed to 
Dirghatamas (i. 164.) contain, no doubt, many 
versea full of the most artificial conceptloDs, the lucu¬ 
brations rather of conceited dreamera than of simple 
and original thinkers. But even in those large coUec- 
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live poems there are Imea w hich look like relics of a 
better age, and bear the stamp of true and genuine 
feeling. Thus we read In tl(e 37tli verse:— I know 
not what tlik is that I am like \ turned inward I walk, 
chained in my mind. When the first-born of time 
comes near me, then I obtain the }3ortiou of this 
speech." 

In the 30th verse of the same hymn we lead: 

Breathing lies the tiuick-raoving life^ heaving,'yet 
firm, in the midst of its abodes. The living one 
walks through the powers of the dead i the immortal 
ia the brotlier of the mortal/' Sometimes when these 
oracular sayings have been pronounced, the poet 
claims his due. One who had eyes,” he says, “ saw 
it \ the blind will not understand it. A poet, who la 
a boy, he lias perceived it; he who undet^tauds it 
will be the father of his father." 

In the same hymn one verse occurs wliich boldly 
declares the existence of but one Divine Being, though 
invoked under different names. (Rv. i* IGl. 46,) 
*‘They call (him) Indro, MUra, Varuiia, j\gni; then 
lie is the well-wingcd heavenly Garutmat; that which 
is One the wise coll it many ways; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Miitari^van." Many of these verses 
have been incorporated in the Upanishads, and 
arc there explained by later sophists who wish to 
represent them as a guarantee for the scholastic 
doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. It was in the 
Upanishads and in the Sitraa of VyiUa that moat 
Sanskrit scholars became first acquainted with these 
quotations from the Veda, and hence, even after they 
had been discovered in their original place in the 
hj’miLB of the Rig-veda-sanhitfl,, a prejudice remained 
against their antiquity. The ideas which they ex- 
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pressed were supposed to be of too abatmet a nature 
for the uneducated poets of the Yedic age. I ani 
fur from defending the opinion of those who main¬ 
tained the existence of a school of priests .and philo* 
sophors in the remotest, ages of the world, and who 
discovered the deepest wisdom in the religious mys¬ 
teries and mythological traditions of the East. But 
the reaction which these extravagant theories has pro¬ 
duced goes too far, if every thought which touches on 
the problems of philosophy is to be marked indis¬ 
criminately as a modern forgery, if every conception 
which reminds ns of Mosca, Plato, or the Apostles, is 
to be put down as necessarily borrowed from Jewish, 
Greek or Christian sources, and foisted thence mto the 
collections of the ancient poetry of the Hindus. 

There is w-hat Leibnitz called parennis qua^d^im 
phiiosophia^ a search after truth which was not con¬ 
fined to the schools of priests or philosophers. Its 
language, no doubt, is less exact than that of an 
Aristotle, its tenets are vague, and the light which it 
sheds DU the dark depths of human thought resembles 
more the sheet-lightning of a sombre evening, than 
the bright mys of a cloudless sunrise. Yet there is 
much to be learnt by the historian and the philosopher 
from these ancient guesses at truth; and we should 
not deprive ourselves of the new sources which have 
so unexpectedly been opened for studying the his¬ 
tory of man, fearful and wonderful ns Ins structure, 
by casting wanton doubts on nil that conflicts with our 
own previous conclusions. I add only one more hymn, 
in which tlic idea of one God Is expressed with such 
power and decision, that it will make us hesitate 
before we deny to the Aryan nations an instinctive 
Monotheism. (Rv. x. 12L) 
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In the be^innmg there arose the Source of golden 
light—lie the only bom lord of all that is* He 

stablished the earth, and this aky ;“Who is the God 
to whom wo shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who gives life, He who gives strength j whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire j whose shadow is 
immortality; whose shadow is death;—Who Is the 
God to whom we shall offer oiir sacrifice ? 

He who through His power is the only King of 
the breathing and aw'akening world ;“s-He who go¬ 
verns all, man and beast Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Me whose power these snowy mountains, whose 
pcfWcr the sea proclaims, with the distant river — He 
whose these regions are as it were His two arms; — 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

He tliroiigh whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm—He through whom the heaven was stablished— 
nay, the liighcst heaven — He who measured out the 
light in the air ; —Who is the God to whom we slmil 
offer our sacrifice? 

He to ivliom heaven and earth, standing firm by 
Hj 9 will, look up, trembling inwardly—Ho over whom 
the rising sun shines forth ;—Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, w lie re 
they placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He 
who is the only life of the bright gods; — Who is the 
God to whom w'O shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who by His might looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit the sa¬ 
crifice:, He wltQ is Crod t ~~ 

God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy us — He the creator of the 
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earth j or He, tlic righteouijj who creaEed tho heax'on} 
He who also created the bright and mightj waters 
Who 13 the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?"' 

There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a 
particularly ancient date* On the contrary, there 
are expressions in it^ especially the name of Hiran^ 
yagarbha, which seem to belong to a later age* But 
even if we assign the lowest possible date to this and 
similar hymns, certain it is that they existed during 
the Mantra period, and l^forc the composition of 
the Brahmanas; oertain it is that every verse and 
every syllable Tvas counted in the Anukmma^is of the 
Shtra period- With our received notions on the 
history of the human mind it may be difficult to 
account for facts like these j. but facts must not be 
made to evaponite in order to maintain a theor}% 
The difficulty, such as it is, will be felt by all who 
think seriously and honestly on these problems. 
But it is better to state this difficulty than to conceal 
it. Even if we assign all philosophical hymns to the 
last years of the Mantra period, we have to account, 
in the 9th century u.c., for thoughts which, like the 
stems of forest trees, disclose circles within circles, 
almost impossible to count- There are hymns which 
are decidedly modern if compared WTth others: 
but if the most modem be ascribed to tho Man¬ 
tra periotl, wlmt must be the date of the earliest 
relics of the Chhandas age? There can be little 
doubt, for instance, that tho 90th hymn ^ of the 10th 
book, a hymn wliich is likexsise found in the 31st 

< A very cjirefol discussion on tliii liymn, togetLcr with its 
text, traniUtioi], various readLogs iu4 uotea, is to be fottdd in Dr- 
Ji, Muir^a “ OrigibHl Sanflknt Texts," pp. 6_ I J, 
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book of tlm VftjaaaneyUsftnhitA, and in the JDth 
I book of the Atharva-redn, ia modem both in its 

character anil in its diction. It ia full of allusions to 
the saci'lficial ceremonials, it uses technical philoso¬ 
phical tenmSi It mentions the three season a in the 
order of Vnsanta, spring, Grialimfl, summer, and 
. Sarad, autumn \ it contains the only passage in the 

I Kig-veda where the four castes are enumerated. 

I The evidence of language for the modem date of 

‘ thia coinpoaition ia equally strong, GHshina, for 

instance, the name for the hot season, does not 
occur in any other hymn of the Rig-veda; and 
Vasanta also, the name of spring, does not belong 
to the earliest vocabulary of the Vedic poets. It 
occurs but once more in the Rig-vedo, x. 161. 4., In 
a passage where the three seasons are mentioned in 
I the order of iSarad, autumn, HemanCa, winter, and 

r Vusanta, spring. But in spite of aJi the indicationa 

^ of a modem date, this hymn, if our argument holds 

I good, must have existed before the beginning of the 

j Br4hmana period, 1 sec no possibility how we could 

t account for the alluaions to it which occur in the 

I BrUhmanad, or for its presence in the Sanhit&s of the 

’ Vfijcsaneyins and Atlmrvans, unless we admit that 

this poem formed part of the final collection of the 
Rig-veda-sanhitil, the work of the Jluntm [leriod- 
There are no traces anywhere of hymns having been 
added after that collection was closed, except in the cusc 
I of the Kliilas, and no secret ia ever made iia to their 

! spurious character. Orlentol scholars are frequently 

' suspected of a desire to make the literature of the 

eastern nations appear more ancient than it is. As 
to myself, 1 can truly say that nothing would be to 
me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove 
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80 itwiiy doubts and difficultiesj os some suggestion as 
to the manner m which eertain of the Vcdic bjmna 
could have been added Co the original collection 
during the Brlkhmana or Sfitra ^riods^ or, if 
possible, by the writers of our itSS., of which most 
are not older than the 15th ceutury^ But these 
MSS,, though so modern, are checked by the Ann* 
kramanis. Every Ijymn which stands in our MSS» 
is counted in the Index of ^aunaka, who is ante- 
rior to the Invasion of Alexander. The Shtras, 
belonging to the same period as ^aunaka, prove the 
previous existence of every chapter of the Briih- 
niarioa : and I doubt whether there is a single hymn 
in the Sanhit4 of the Big-veda which could not be 
checked by some passage of the Br4hmanas and 
Sutras, TJjc chronological limits assigned to the 
Sdtm and Br&hmaria periocU will seem to most 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, 
and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period, 
from 800 to 1000 b-c,, and an equal number to the 
Chhatidas period, from 1000 to 1200 B.C-, we can do 
so only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of histoiy the growth of the human mind 
was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the 
primary than in the tertiaty agea of thew^orld. 
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q a A 
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tr 

«ITJfT-%lidl<l ftf%7T 

iTFTt ^ tW WT I 

VT irr^pftsfT^%fFf ^ firf|<i 

WTI ^l-STwriTT^^ 7Tf^: I?^- 

r*mT^II 


^qiTpr qn!nif%: i 

St^ fy* 

5ts^ ^ ^*Twi*i: ■^5(5'!? Tirr^ lrfl'j<^ldi|^tt 


' The ^nkhAyat^i-^ut^i* place the versca of rmJra in a different 
oMcr; K 3, 4, ^ 5, ojiil odd a oiatli venw at llio end. 
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^ jtt Trr«wts^mfM^ ■? «iqn)<fl<^ 

*i; 3 ^: 

grf^; ir^rnTt \ 

>1^ WH TC^^UB™ 

^ m ^fFBnfrsfruftfiT ^ 'i^ 

T 

>|<^ iTV ^ 

?rmm 

^ tiiH ^ ^ irr^n^ii 

^ T* 

^ TH TT^prrs^t^W^ ^ ^ 
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*rT^i M 

—---- - -- WTT 

^Tn7mfh?T 5^ I w\£_ii 

m^dinw ^a ^€ji« 


fn?i ^ 55 = 1 : 3 ^; 55 * 

^ W^^T^^TT— 

rf ^ ^ 

—— - — m »raf TUff 

’^nswm^^TTTirR ^ 

^ decsL 


decst, 

iirfsw »iT7r bV ^ *n*ra *it^ ^tiitj: ajit;?^ 


' deojt. 

in ^ 7 TT j | <Hf 


dcest. 


ferr^-RTv JR vnT»w>TT7arri! ^rw^ 

^ TTTTi^ill 

« w^T!! TraprgmnrTTT^ m arar tI% 

^ deest'- 

'^T^prr: ttw tjtt 


» Th« BtBtcn>riit thfll Ajlgiirta intended to duvoiir 
plrBiljr a lUDik-rn Addition of ttic &inkliiiyanu<. 


Ilia fon itf 
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^ xr?i gwnpiT- 

^rspfnj '^- 

^iTll^“ll 

7 TT ^l*< l ^ IHT TO’ 

TO ? iTOifrot fi 


deeat- 


^TO ^3'STfTtl rTWT ^t|lftdl^ froVUiTT ^ 1 

(TT 

H ^^J^f% 4 l 5 lTOT TO TWTO^ 

fij^YWT^frfH TOT '<PTT TO ^ 

tot wrorq firgTTOnfrfTO to&tot^ f^Tifrorr 

if fgrf^: I q 'TOTT^T^'*^* ^t^rqfw^TffTOT 

fqnfroiT^tft TOT THlt TO 

fTOTO ^ 

OiiTTPi iraT^rra ^ ^ 

irr nn i f*i«iP t ^yni*rif?i ^ irsmifjTS^ 


iraTi^w^Twmwn: ^ ^ i5d*i«i^Hi^ir»ran' 
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^ W iraigpiMmftfS} \gnit »r(^^^mVgvT^?i 

wfir?TT I inr^PTnfri 7mTrTOT^f?f w ^-• 

irfWTTfT^ir 7%^ 7f wf%- 

% ^CT% TT^Tmvf^l W 

■'avi<ifir<*r^3HdT ?f 

^ % g 

rjFr^TTf ^^!TTprrrf^in?rri 

?TTjjV »nft Td)d^'4i 1 

^3 ^ _-_ 

^ \ ^ T^TRnnfwl' 

— - - ; ---- ^ 

^^*** 5Tr7^r?^n? ^ 
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— 

IT ^ ^ ^ 

^ iTwr -- 

^ <q iHTiffHWtr «:^mPi: iftfft *mT 
TfTTim ITTft^nU Tft 

^ ^3^ jCtt^t^i™ Tft vrspB^t n^- 


^ -3^ ’^Tfw 3 

7^^-ra Tfa ^ ^ ^ 

amrsum Tfh »» '3<w »SST^ 
fwTTTt unff 


^ f^qnft t'STTOTTt 

w«^ ^ ^^ 

^swTw; ^nBTOfv- 

,r%7«nj ^ J5*i:%ms^:«N 

^ffTT 

fiTTfiWT^ ^ ^ TW%>i 

fi,r1vT«W^ ^ 5^7*^'"”^'""*''' 

jpaafinnvrfvt ^wni<«fl«<f® ^ -- 
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TJTT^ ^ M__ 

- p ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jft’ _ 

^ ftTrPnJrTTTvn^^^TOT 
— mmw w 7$ 

'^nrrr Prf^ wTmlrm^^ 

^tJtII^^II ^tTHTOTlWr^ ^ 

-ft^^rfir^^rr^riTT^WT^ I w 

^1?niarifl,l: »hnf^^ 3»i^ T*WH^ 


ft-sdfli'i'i JIT T^i vr^TKinTipi »i 

?T fm^nfr^;__ 

^wfirw 7T^ ^rfqwRRn^: w 

% fl xf^ rr^?irtf^_ _ 

^ tf?T « ▼Rmaftipf; 

- 7f; 

w»rr<ipK»rr ^jjwronfNif: ^rfir:i W 

JTfTHTTnWiT: jiftff *nfijft» ^ ij^ji^iffs 

^ f% 
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»rr »Tnt si'itH ’H’l •>**' 'IT^ 

?ft 

ufjrtjS W »i5Tftfjii « fram J?*i:^^t v. v- 
^ ^ inruiT 

Bunrw ^ ji.»4r<« i ?nTt sTO >injPiT: 

II ^ 8 II --- ^ 

u fnn> ^ wTtraf%: ur^ Wr- 

V 

S5pt;^: « % trar TW ’TOT 

^1 ^ jwtttWHi 

*¥T ft H 3^ w ^ 

•v 

wni,. « Trt 5N ^ Tfn .1 

■% ir f3- 
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VT ^ll^uil. 

^nr f^rofRfTT 

^’ir^unTTi 

_ 

TO ^ frorfir^jnnT ^ro* w i i<q ^s^nrm 
TOin^pfhTPTO^ wrm^ ^ n fpr^i 

TTTT ^ 

^pTT TTTTO^rWTTTTO: 3(irT 7T 

57t: tt ^ 

svt: Jyr: t^wu: jW^t ^fro XT^mr 

■ 

?r»TOd*4: w ^ «nfV iT^- 

TOnr<nr vm fw _ 

fw TOPft^ ^77^^ 

-- _ fTf^f^8|*<% ^1 ^4f<t 

^ ^4% ^ ^ frorfir^: T?7ft<f: 

5i I TntT 


S^i^e»<^ 7T ^ jtt: m5iT?fr ^<4»fV ^rfro^i ^ 
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I w3 Tr«iT "m jrr Hfifrr- 

^:i 

^H T^y \?TT7Rwf^i 

^t^TTf ^rgrT 

^ ^ ^3^ fNit ^ ^ ^ 

^5 

%igTfim: if<i?ny:i \^rTT<Tni ^rfifiT ¥^ 

^TTf^prr:d ^>Jt^'<4<nTV 

TTftK ’»t:h ^ft^:%- 

NT^ ^ ^rrrfwi TTT^nqTTO- 

M4<|<^ T^ q<JJfl4l'«4*4Mr<i»?7i 7T^T7nt»f 
TPiTO ^t^iivnyrorni. - n^f\\ Tnfsfirfirw- 

VT^ fTT'WflRT^T^^ 

fiirtjrft - 

'Rfjnnr *THji«iT TrofH 

^ fT^iTT^ ^ mrynpre: int^ ttw^ 
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ifr 

^'TTW’T ^ ^tpr: 

^ - J^^TTiTT ^miTW- 

^ _ 
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bbandvasu, 385. 
bhidhartno. 83. 

bbigaripagarau, 
.bliijnanapraalb&na, 302. 
bhimanrUt 243. 

.bhdti Tvfiiah^ra, 440. 
.bbryadi-rnuliiuanta, 356. 

,cb4ni, 100. 133. 

.chbuTokA* 450. 468. 
.dbhuU-brAhmana, 347. 
LdbiWra, 73. _ 

.dbvoryu, 122 . 173 . ^ 177 . 
430. 449. teq- 

^dityao&m ayanaiD, 1 < 7. 

^gafti, 385. 

Igoslaya^ 385. 



ramcn, ^ < »• 
iiunnrshana^ 384. 
iflinar»bai»a, 384. 

60. 890. «7'. •ll'l* 
^444. 449.452. 533.54.. 

»?bbd Kiayapa, 444. 
lichayana, 355. 
ji Idhma, 464. 
lidhra, 450. 469. 


iya, 142. 438. 


Agnivesyayana, 142. 
Agnyadhuna, 28. 
A<»nvadboyainantraat 3u4. 
Agn^upaathana, 354. 

Agruyana, 142. 

Ahaly^ 530. 

Aliavaniyo, 203. 

AInna, 210, 470. 

Abuli, 393. ^ , 

Ahv^kn, 137. 142. 369. (rar. 

itc. Ahur. Iltar.) 
Aindiney^37a _ 

Aitareya-aranyaka, lo3.177.«W5. 

AJiareya-brahroana, 177.347.357. 
(extract) (i. 1—6.) 390—405. 
(li. 19.) 58. (r. 14.) 423. uq. 

Aitareya-upaniahad, 325. 

Aitareyi-^ltl*^ 183. 193. 
Aitibya, 108. 

Ajaroilha, 383. 

Aja^ (gotra), 394. 

Ajatavairu, 296. 

Ailaarta, 412. *fq~ 

Ajli384. («KJrifici.l)393. 
AkhytM, 40. S€q. 

Akby&ta, 161. 

Akahara, 160. 324. 341. 5Ui. 
AlmnbiTiui-pulf*# 44 !• 

Alambin, 364. 

Alambi-putm, •^l- 

Alexander, 25. 29. 275. 

Aroal^ 38a 
Amaraaya 6an<J, 436. 
Amkariatia, 383. 

Ambhinl. 437. 442. 

Anandaja Cbandlian-, 443. 


K R 
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Andhra, 418. 

Andhra, 324. 

AndomatU, 333. 

An^ra (country), 67. (nlphabetX 

618 . 

Angos, the Vrtlangns, 198. 
Angiras, 63.328.450. (race) 232. 
424. 

Angirasuin-ayonam, 177. 
Angirajsa Cffotra), 381. $fq. (pra- 
vara), 381. 

Angtra«n>Teda, 448. 

Angts, 328. 

Anja^ro, 416. 

Aneu Dhunanjnyja, 436. 443. 

*AtTwrvfi{a, 161. 

Anubrnlimana, 364. 

Anudruta (alphabet), 518. 
Anukraroaiii, 215—229. 
Aniikramani of the .4thar^'ana, 
228. 

Anukramaniof the AtreTi^ukhu, 
223. 

^nukrftoiQni of ilic XIxtilbvAnillnft* 
aakha, 226. 

Anuktamnnlrakathanani, 356. 
Anumana, 108. 

Anupada-adtra, 108.210. 
Anuahpibli, 68. 222. 401. 
Anuatotra-iutra, 210. 

Anupa, 380. 

Anuvachnna, 407. 

Anuv^a, 2M. 223. 
Anuvaka-anukramani, 217. 
Anuvuka-sankhya, 253. 255. 
Anuvritti, 73. 

AnuvyAkhya, 110. 177. 
An^ntaroya, 142. 

Atiiulyd i^htayn^ 224. 
Apostumba'bruhmana, 195. 
Apaataroba-kalpa*autra, 194. 199. 
Apaatamba-saniayucbanka, 100 
—105. 207. 

Apaatamba - aamayucburika - bhfi- 
»hya, 38a 

Apastambins, 223. 370. 

Apiteli, 142. 

Apnavona, 380. 

Apri-eikta, 463—466. 


Arula Dhartoya 8aun., 444. 
Aranyaka^ 100. 147. 153. 313— 
341. 


Arbuda Kudravcya, 39. 
Archabhin, 364. 
ArchanAnnso, 383. 
Arddhachandra, 608. 
Arddbarcha, 341. 

Arhat, 91. 261. 


*ApiOftof: iifuioc, irXtfOvvriKvtf 163. 

Aristarchos, 161. 

Aristotle, 161. uq, 

Atjuna, 44. $eq. 

Arkin, 489. 

Arrian, 277. 333. 

Arsham (Naigeyuntlm rikshvk 
227. 


.^rabanuknunani, 218. 

Arsheya, 386 

.4rshepra-brahtnnna, 177. 22G. seq. 
.4r«htishcna, 380. 
.4rtabhagi*piitra, 441. 

Arthavada, 89. seq, 93. 170. 343. 
429. 


“ApOpot 161. 

Aruna, 442. 

Ani^-4ukbd, 97. 
Arunaketukachiti, 224. 
.Arunapnruji (kalpah^ 364. 
.4runtn, 364. 

Aryamabhfiti KAlobara, 443. 
Arynniarudha Gobhila, 443. 
Aryan (raccX 12—15. 

Asat. 324. 

Asaroati, 4S6. 

Asanga Playogi, 494. 
Asht^ah, ^4. 
.‘isbihalakalba, 370. 
Asli^adhyuyl, 359. 

Ashti, 222. 

Asita, 463. 

Asita, 384. 

Asita Dbun%'Bna, 39. 
.^sitampga, 487. 

Asita VArahagana, 442. 

Asura, 39. 230. 

Asuraridya, 39. 

Asnra-veda, 451. 

Asuruyaiia, 373. 439. 442. 
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Asariy 439. 442. 

A.-^maratiw (kal|>a), 184. 

Aioka, 35. 2G0. $fq. 270. Jry. 

281. 295.530. 

Aioka'Tardhann, 297. 
Airalujana, 97. 233. teq. 337. 
458. 

.4i7alnyiu)a*brdhmann, 180. 194. 
347. 

Airal&jrana-clianina, 369. 
Aivalijana - grihjra - parwbhta, 
252. 

Aivalajana-grihya-sutra, 42. ttq. 
201. ttq. 

A5valujrana-ka1|>a*8dtra, 180.193. 
199. 

Aivnlujrana-kalpa-sulra-bhashjm, 

380. 

AivaU^ana i^khokta mantra - 
nonhiia, 474. 

A^vamedha, 355. 357. 

Aivamitra, Gobbila, 443. 
Aivinaa, 414. 440. 

Atharvan, 328. 451. 

Atharvana, 445. trq, 
Athanringinu (race), 445. 450. 
Atharvan Daiva, 440. 
Atharva-vcda, 122.445. seq. 

Alhnnrn-vcdn*anukraronn!, 228. 
Athorva-vcda-brkbmana, 445 — 
455. 

AlharTa-veda-chamna, 374. ttq, 
Atharva-Tcda-jyotiahn, 214. 
Atharva-Teda-kalpi^ 199. 
Atharva-veda-pan^lahla, 253. 
Athnrva-%'eda-pr&tiiAkhya, 139. 
Atidbanvan Saunaka, 444. 
Atijagatl, 222. 

Atidhfiti, 148. 222. 

Atirntra, 177. 

AtlMkrari, 222. 

Atithycshti, 355. 

Atkiloy 383. 

Atkila, 384. 

Atman, 19. 20—24. 323. 
AUuananda, 240. 

Atrayah, 3^ 

Atri, 42. 92. 340. 

Atrcya, 137. 142. 383. 438. uq 


Atrcya>Mikha, 53. 222. ary. 
.Alroyi-putra, 441. 
Attliakathd, 281. 294. 
Atya-ohli, 148. 222. 
Auchathya, 381. 

Aiidabo, 383. 

Audav&bi, 205. 438. 



Audumbaruyana, 142. 

Aukhiya, 233. 3M. 371. (ror. Ue, 
Auluhya, Au^hcya* Aukhya.) 
Aulapin, 364. 

Aupajandhanty 439. 
Aupamanyava, 142. 370. 
Aupa-sana, 470. 

AnpaiiTi, 142. 

Aurtiav&bha, 142. 438. 

Aurva, 92. JWO. 

Au-ij«, 382. 

Avabritha, 416. 

Arad^nafataka, 246. 

.Araaathya, 203. 

Aratikay 372. 

Avat5ara, 384. 

Avy&krita, 324. 

Aywy®’ 440. 488. 

.\y&9ya, 381. 

Ayushloma, 771. 

Ayuta, 395. 


B. 

Babbravya, 142. 

Bailcyi'putra, 440. 
lUdhryaara, 381. 

Bagavedam, 5. 

BahTpcha-brihmana, 76. ttq. 
183. 

BahTficha'pariaiabla, 252. 
BahTficha-upanUbail, 323. 
Baida, 380. 

Baladera, 261. 

Balakoslui, 156. 

Banga, 2^. (alphabet) 518. 
Bandhu, 486. 

Barhadakthya. 382. 

B&rbaspatya, 382. 
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llnrjgaza, 30. 

Btishkala'^ukha, 118. 180. 188. 
220. 369. 

BuudliiiyaQii'gfihva-sutra, 201. 
380. 

Bautlhayana-kalpa-sutra, 1 94. 1 99. 
Baudlmyanija'bruhmana, 353. 
Baudlieyn, 372. (rar. he. Augh., 
Gaudii., ><lhujrann.) 
Baudlii-putrn. 441. 

BlmdbauLi, 381. 

Bhadra-kalpo. 302. 

Bhadrasura, 297. 

Bhadrasvnar 281. 
Blmgavata-puruua, 5. 
'Bltogurikoislia, 156. 

Bhugurin, 219. 

Bhnimaravul^ 383. 

Blirdlavin, 193. 364. 
BliAIuki-putra, 441. 

BImnumat Aupamanyaro, 443. 
BbnradTAja, 42. 230. 340. 382. 
493. 

BharndT^ugniveayali, 382. 
BhAradvaja, 137. 142. 382. 439. 
Bhuradtuja-grihya-sutni, 201. 
Bhuradvuja-kalpa-sulra, 194.199. 
Bituradv^ina, 370. 
Bliuradvuji.putru, 440. ary. 
Bharata, 92. 

Bliuratn (epic poem), 42. wy. 45. 

(race), 44. 46. 

BhArgata, 380. »tq. 

Bharmyanva, 382. 

Bliaalia, 151. 

BUUlyra, 138. I 

Bhatlabhu^karanii^r.'i, 240. 
Bhat(acharya<«, 93. 1 

Bhaumadova (alphabctX ^*8. 
BhavatraU ^yoathi, 443. I 

Blilraa, 41. 

Bhiahajo, 38. I 

BhCidern, 82. 

Bhumimitra (rar./er.-putrn). 296. 
Bhulayiuna, 93. ^ 

Bhpgu, 17. 54. 231. 380. 451. 
Bidah. 381. | 

Bindusara. 271. 294. 

Bralimaclmrin, 202. 204. | 


■ Bmlima-kuriku, 231. 
Brabma-veda, 445. #ry. 
Brabnjavfiddbi CbIiandogam,443. 
Brahman, 28. 55. 60. 321. 3'>8 
436. 440. 442. 444. 

Brahman (race), 207. $rq. 405. 
Brahman (pricsia), 122. 446. sta, 
I 450. 469. 487. 

Brahmanism, 32 — 35. 82. tea 
I 257—259. 

Brfibmana, 75 — 77. 78. 106— 

I 108.110.116.163.170.186. 
(namesX 360 — 364. (period), 
813—455. ^ 


Bruhmana•charalu^ 189_193. 

365. 

Bruhmannchhan»in, 450. 469. 
Brahmonda, 41. 

Bruhmapalusa, 375. 
Bralimayajoa, 93.356. 458. 
Bribu, 494. 

Brihadaranyaka, lia 325. 329. 

•tq. (cxtractX 22—25. 
Brihaddevatu, 217—219. 
Bfiliadratha, 295. 

BrihadukthA^ 382. 

Brihadvasu Gobhila, 443. 
Brihaspati, 130. 487. 

Bribaspati ^Ayasthi, 443. 

Brihuti, 222. 402. 

Buddlia (8ukya MuniX 32_35. 

78. $eq. 82. ttq. 88. 102. 260. 
285. 317. teq. {Smfiti), 89.91. 
(dateX 263—273. 298. *cq. 
Buddhism, 32—35. 82 sea 260. 
262. 


Buddhistic chronology,263 - 273 . 
Buddhistic councils, 260. 271. 

Buddhistic revcLition, 84_86. 


C. . 

Ceylonese era, 35. 268. 
Ccyl^esc chronologists, 264.267 

Chakravarti, 261. 
Clmkrararmana, 142. 
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Chama^WhvAryu, 449. ^ 

Channkko, (Cbuiiakya) 281.286. 

291. 294. itq. I 

Channsitn, 405. 

Chando, 289. 

Chandragupt*, 242. 2/1. 2<9. 

m 

Ch.™4 

187—198. 368—3 <8. 

Cliaranat 125. ttq» 

Charanavidyi, 375. 
Charanavyuha, 25a 367. 

Charaniya’^akhA, 22o. 

Ch&r&yaniya, 369. 

CharmaAiras, 142. 

Charu, 392. 

Ch&rvaka,91. 

ChAlurmaaya, 355. 4<0. 
CUatGiitra, 92. 

Cbaturhotra, 224. 

525—^72. “lA? 

Chbandoga-brabmana, 176.3 . 

Cbhandoga-panM»b4«t 2^- 2^ 

Chliandoga pneaU, I • 3. 
Cbliando^'opanisliad, 160.321. 

$tq. 

Chikita, 383. 

China (nlpbabct), 518. 
Cliinapoti, 302. 

Cbineao cbronob^ts. 2a5. 

ChityapariibckadiTnaniras, 355. 

Cbuda Bbagavitli, 44— 

chyav*"** 38a 

C<M*tna9 Indicoplc^«»t^24<. 
Curuua, Qm 277. 516. 

D. 

IHdbyach Atbai^aoa, 440. 
Dtirgbatamasa, 38/. 


Daivala, 385. , .. i \ 

Daivatam (Nalgeyaniim rikshv), 

227. 

Daivata (Niruktn), 155. «■?. 
Daivatarasa, 384. 

Dni%'oduaa, 381. 

Daivyau bolurau, 464. 

D.^*hlna, 203. (alpbabetX 518. 
Dnibbw, 142. 

Dumoda, 375. 

Daoastuti, 493. 

Darada (alplutbet), 518. 

Dira Shakoh, 326. 

Darbhya, 383. 

Danlbacbyula, 385. 
Dar^-parnam&Aao, 3 j4. 39—458. 
470. 

Dascnkelleya, 267^^ 

Daiaratha, 49. 297. 

Dcnariu*, 245. tra. 

Deva-anakratnuni, 217. 

Deva-daraaiiin, 375. 

B:aS'r..i.y..270.«,. 

Dcvarata, 383. 

Devasvatnini; 380. 417. 
DcvaUnwa^i^Tafayana, 444. 

Dtf vatadhyaya-brabmana, 348. 

I Doraryitti, 247. 

Detayiyna, 93. 

Dcvtr dvara^ 464. 

I Dbananando, 281. -84. 28 1 .293. 

Dbananjayab, 384. 

I Dbunanjayya, 181. 384- 
Dbarbaka* 296. 

I Dharma, 101. 

' Dbarma-Indra, 40. 

Dharma autra, 206—208. 

' Dbanna-^tra, 134. 

1 DharroaAoka, 2 < — 

Db&miiadbyayana, 509. 

I Dbatu«cna, 267. 

Dbpli.222. 

Dhyiti Aindrota Saan., 444. 
Dhurtaavamin. 380. 

Dlkaba, 393. 

Dikslulijlji. 177. 3UO-40S. 4-S. 

a a 8 
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Biaura, 245. uq. 

Ih'odorus Siculus, 276. 
Biparaniia, 267. 

Dirgliatamiw, 19. 36. 57. 463. 
BirgatamaMh, 382. 
DiTahtijcnaja ishlavali. 224. 
DiTodi^ 407. 

Divyavadunn, 246. 
Drahyayann-suira, 181. 190. 210. 
Braiipadi, 45. 47. 

DniTidaa, 334. (aipbabeti 518. 
Dundhubha, 370. 

Burga, 131. 

Dusbmanta, 36. 

Dushtagumani, 268. 

BfanUta, 45. 

Bvapara (age), 412. 

BriidaNiha, 222. 

Bvivindo, 508. 


E. 


Ekulu, 209. 470. 
Ekapada, 222. 
Ekarshi, 440. 
Krannoboas, 277. 279. 
Ezour-rcdam, 5. 


Fa-hian, 2G5. 


F. 


G. 


Gajakumbnkriti. 508. 
Gniava, 142. 383. 440 
Galiia, 221. 

Gana, 379. 

G&^pari, 467. 

Ga^ka, 213. 

Gaogaridtt, 276. 
Gardabimukha, 444 
Gargilh, 382. 

GargJ.putra, 440. 

Garpra, M2. 164. «o. 382. 

Gftrhapatyn, 203. 

Gikrbya ccrcmonici, lOO. 


j Gartaamado, 381. 

Gaiba, 40. 344. 

I Gathinn, 384. 

I Gutbin Kau^ika, 418. 

I Gatri Gautama, 443. 

Gaulgulavi-putra Gobhila, 443. 

I GaujKiyana, 486. 

Gautama-aflira, 53. 134. (gram- 
I marian), 142. S.-V. 181. (cba- 
I rana), 374. 381. 438. ttq. 
Gautami-putra, 441. 
Gavam>ayanam, 177. 
Gpisbihirab, 383. 
GuviBbihira,‘383. 

Gayatri, 222. 391. 

Gayatrin, 489. 
Gbarmudiniahkfitis, 356. 

Gbaura, 383. 

Ghora, 38. 

Gb<Mhi^ 341. 

Gboao, 289. 

Ghpeakau^ika, 91. 439. 
Giriliannan KaiithaTiddbi, 443. 
Gobbibi, 53. 255. 436. 443. 
Gobhila (astronomy), 214. 

Gobhila-gribya-sfitra, 201 . 
Gobbila-pusbpa-sbtra, 210. 
j Gokula, 368. (car. In, -klm-, 
-svalo, -bka.) 

I GoIA, 514. 

Gopatha-brubma^a, 445—455. 
Goptfl, 450. 

Gosbjoma, 177. 

Gotamllb, 381. teq. 

Gotra, 379—388. 
Grahagrahanamantris, 355. 
Graba^dbyayana, 509. 
Grabayuddba, 214. 

Grantha, 45. 521. scq, 

Gr^Tastut, 450. 468. 

Greece and India, 16_18. 30 

seq. 

Gp’ba, 202. 

Gphapati, 450. 469. 

Gfibya (fire), 203. 

Gribya-sutra, 121. 133. 200. 

205. 

Gp’twunado, 26. 42. 231. 340. 
463. 
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GubyWciali, 318. 

Gungo, 318. 

Gurudevasvftinin, otju. 

IL 

Hiui Ibrahim 
I laradatta ( A 

aaira-bhashya), (extract), 100 

—105. 

Ilari, 231. 

Ilttridravin, 364. • 

Ilaridraviya, 370. 
llarikarnl-pulr^-**’ 
Harikhandra,403.r<7- 
llarita, 382. 

Harita Kaiyapa, 

Horita. H3. 

Harivania, 231. 

Harsliakn, 2^- 
Haulrakam, 254. 256. 
nemachandra, 240. 

Ilcrodolua* 48. 

Hloacn-thaanp, 30Ur7. 

lIiranyak«ii(S»ly"hajg^)» 
Hiranyakeai-gn^y*‘f * 

lliranyakwi*kalpa-ahtra» 199. 

Homamantrav 355. 

Homer, 499. 

Hotraka, 450. 

Hotri, 122. 175. 44«. 

trq. 468. 473. ^7- 
lliina (alphabet^ 518. 


1 . 


Indua, 12. 

TshiakapuraMm, 254. tfq. 

I Ifihli, 393. 

j Isa-npanishad, 317. 325. 

Itara, 336. 

! Wili^'40...7-90.9«1'0-M4- 
j Iiibtwa-Tcda, 40. 451. 

I 

i J. 


Lli, 464. 

IdhmaviUi^ 

Ikibraku {nce\ 408. 418. 
IJa, 464. 

444. 530. 533. 542. 
Indrabhu K^ya^ 444. 
Indrapramada, 38^ 
Indrou Saunaka, 4^-»- 


Jttbala, 370. 

Jagaddbara, 125. 

Jngala, 375. 

Jagaii, 322. 403. 

Jahnu, 418. * 

Jaimini, 88. 90. 

.laiminiya-cbarana, 84 4. 

Jainas, 261.ar7* 

.lairantayana, 438. 

Juroadagna, 380. 

Jamadagna Val^. 380. 
Jamadagni (falber of Kama), 

487. 

Jaroadagnyttl.1,3W. 

Janaka (r. /. Ajaka, Rajaka). 

Janaka Vaideba, 36. 80. 329. 
421. 

Janaki Ayaa^ii?^ ^ 
Janam<yaya PinkahxU, 486. 
Jarayn* 397. 

Jatuaarnya, 142. jOt. 4 • 

Jayanli-pulra, 441. 

Jihravat Bkdhayoga, 442. 

Jina, 249. 

.Tinendra, 248. 

,1 nanakin«lam,^^* 

.Tninayogya, 374. 

Justin, 275. 


JUSllOy c 

Jyoliaha, 211-213- 

Jyotisbloma, 14 4 . 44 0. 


Kit, 433. 
Kadvat, 433. 
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Kahola, 20.5. 

Kai»nryA IQpya, 440. 
Kaivartanando, 293. - 
Kiikavarna, 296. 

Kakubha, 222. 

Kakshivantah, 382. 

Koksliirat, ik 36. S6. sen. 
Kakalnvat Aa«lija, 493. 
Kakshtrata, 382. 

Kalabara, 383. 

^laba^’i-brdbmana, 109. 116. 
Kalama, 514. 

Kalunoa, 39. seg. 

Kalupa, 126.364.373.(r./. Kalopa. 
Ktilupaka, 126. * 

Kalapin, 364. 

Kiilaiwka, ^\. seq. 
jaieya, 370. (p. /. Kaleta.) 
Ivalhana Pa^dita, 242. 

Kali (agcX 41*2. 

Kali, 514. 

K.'ilinga, 57. 268. 

Knipa, 344—36-1. 
Kalpanupada'sOtm, 210. 

94. 96. uq. 169- 
^malins, ,364. 

Ka/i^iVOoXof, 333. 

Karnbnjiu, 54. 

Kumboja Aapamanynva, 443. 
Kandaa, 223. 

Kandamayana, 142. 
K&nddnukrama, 223. 225. 
Kandbadatto, 286. 

Kawlikaa, 223. 

Knniakka, 298. seq. 304. 332 
KniiTilh, 383. 

Kanra/ 142. 383. 

^»«va-«aklja, 181. 183. 370 
Kanruyana, 296. 

Kapardisvamin, 380. 

Kapayab, 383. 

Kapila, 79. 83. 102. 

Kupila, 102. 

Kapila-rajitu, 102. 

^pilpya Panchaaikha, 102. 
Kaptaln^U.ka(hah. 333. 369. 

S'2- (». /. -Up,, -pSi.) 

J'^*anchala, 102. ^ \ 


Karka, 256 
Karma, 180. 

j^rma-kunda (Veda^ 115 . 
lyarma-mimansa, 40. 
Knrron-pradipa, 54. 201 . 231. 
Karmandin (knipa), 185. 364, 
Knrnu(akaa, 334. 
Karibkcyi-putrn, 441. 
Kasbdyana, 439. 

Ka^yapa,’ 17. 142. 384. 436. s<g. 
Kaayapa Naidhruvi, 442, * 

Knayapab, 384. 487. 

KA-yapa, 384. 

Kuiiynplvulakyainatliari.puira, 

441. 

Kaioh, 384. 

KntIlil^69.97.126 223.364.369. 
Kniha-upaniehad, 325. 

Knihnka, 126. 223. 
Kn(haka-gpihyn-«uini, 201 . 
Ka|ba-nutra, 199. 

Kutthakya, 142. 

Katya, 383. seq. 

Katyayana, 41. 44. 97. 229. sen. 

23®—243. (Iluddbist)^ 302. 
Katyayana-anukramani, 149. 215 . 
KutyayaDa•kalpa>sut^^ 181. 199. 
356—358. 

■ Katyayana (metre), 147. 
Katyuyana-pariaiabia, 250. 255. 

seq. 

I I38.jtry. 

* upoffrantlia, - afitra, 

Katyaynni, 22. 24. 
^tydyoniya-^kba, 251. 372. 
Kauhali-putra, 142. 

Kaunakhina, 375. 

Kaundinya, 142. 385. 438. 
l^undinyaynnn, 438. 
Kau...hitaki4raiiyaka, 337. sen. 
Kauabitaki-brahmana, 181. 346. 

(*i ). 39. (xxri. 

Kau»ldtnkiH:ikha, 180. 183 
Kaushitaki-upanisbad, 338. 

I^usambi, 241. 

Kau^iika, 384. 
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Kautfikujmnif 439. 

Knustki kalpah, 18o. 364. 
Kauthuroa-iAkha, 181. 201. .-1.8. 
373. 

Kau^ilja, 297. 

Knutsa, 142. 18l» 442. 
Kautsi-putra, 441. 

Kavashiit 36. 58. 

Kavja, 41. 

Kajra, 415. i 

Knya-4tlin, 514. 

Ken»-apaniiliad, 324. I 

Ketuclmra, 214. , 

Kclu Vlyya, 443. 

KhB.lira-grihya-autra, 201. I 

Khallalas, 374. / / , 

Khamlikeyaa, 223.364. 370. (r. /. | 
Sbaml.) 

Khusyi (alphabet), 518. | 

Khila, 218. 222. 226. 3o6. 358. 
KXifftc, 163. 

KratusangraUo, 252, 
Kratusangraha-sanknya, 251. teg- 
Kraunchikiputrau, 441. 
Krauuhtuki, 142. 219. 

Kp*hna V'a’udeva, 45. 

Kri«i4vins (kalpaX 185. 364. 

K'rita (agc), 412. 
Kshnirttkcilainoliin, Id i • 
Kabatraujas 296. 

Kihatriya (race), 1*. 81* 207. 
378. 405. 

Ksbcmajit (Ksbemarclus Kabc- 
trajna), 296. 

KabcmaJbannan (r. /. kannan), 
298. 

K»huilr» «aiiH>« .42. 4^9- 

K.lioJn»-»i»r^ 210. (r.AK.tao- 
dra.) 

Kuladbarina, 132. teg. 201. 
Kumftrahnrita, 440. 

Kuudinn, 223. 

Kandin4l>» 385. 

KttiitX 44. teg. 48. 

Kunnalakabaiuun, 2o4. 

Karu, 44. teg. 

Kusidio, 39. 

Koatuka iwrkarttkaba, 443. 
Kasikal,!, 383. 


Kusika'pariiiisbta, 250. 
Kutfika-sutra, 199. 
Kusri, 442. 

Kutsa, 56. 383. 

Kuvera Vaiitravai^ 39 

L. 


Lula, 268. 

I.amakftyana, 181. 
I^uingalayant, 373. 

Lanka, 269. 

I.Atyayana, 181. 199. 210. 
Ijaugukahi-auira, 199. 
Laukika, 151. 

Lckha, 512. teg. 

Lipi, 520. 

Lohitajahnavah, 384. 
Lobituksha, 384. 


I M. 

t 


Muilbavo, 240. 

Madhuchhanda?, 418. 
BdiVlbucblian4la»a, 38*. 

Madbuka, 219. 

Mndbuka Paingyn, 442. 
Madhyainas, 479. 

Mudbj'andina, 138. 181. 329. 

333. 372. (r. /. -dineya.) 
Madragara l^ungiyani, 443. 
Mttdri, 44. teg. 48. 

Mngadba (alphabet), 518. 
Mahabharata, 222. 

Mababburatn, 18. 36. 41 — 48. 

57. teg. 62. 231. 243, 
Mnbadamatra. 205. 

MabaiUrcya, 205, 

Mahakalopa, 373. 
Mahikatyfiyana, 302. teg. 
Mabttkaa»hiuki,^205. 
Blahakhallara, 374. 

Mabunanda, 29& 

Mahunikma, 267. 

Mabupadnia, 296.^ 

Maliapaingya, 20»>. 

MahMukUN 42. 479. 
Mahaodavahi, 205. 
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Mslmvaneft, 267- 
JJ^jihriT^rlttk!!, 235- 
MaIi:lTjr*, 2GK 

Miil44ivim-nrrflpjwi!uu^ 35<k 
Malientliti (mouniaini 17- (son 

orAiofcaX27l. 

J^Iahid^a Aiiarejn, 33G, 

337. 

Mali] tt hi, 442. 

Bluhrjava, 383. 

Bfaitm-sutrn, 

BfnitrjiTlrmia, 385. 450. 468. 
lliijir^^itiya-charana, 370- 
ItnitrujamyR-sii tn, 201. 

BJaitrc/j, 32—21. 28. 

Blanavas, 61- jcy. 370. I9D. 
Blandala, 318. 220 . 340. 

Blno^nig, 30. 

BIEijfiavya, 44 j. 

Blindhltr^ 383. 

Mandiandini, 33tL 
MaailiiftAjansw, 146* 368- 
BluTtijulcuyani, 44 J- 
MAoJukiiyMi-puifn, 441. 
Mumlukvja, 121. 142. 
BlaiidOkupoLm. 441, 
UsiiHJiukLiikshii, 146, 

205- 

MaTidukyn-upiuiiaiia^^ 325- 

Alanikyalu, 2S9. 

Mnniyatappo, 294 . 

BlAhir, 439* 

Brantra, 75. k^. fi 6 . 90, 

(period X 456-^24. 
ManirArshudhytLya, 235 
Mflnu, 423. 425—427* 
Blanu-dharma-^lstm, 4G. 56. 61. 

$ffy. (K. 67- 86 * 89. 132 . W 

iloQU Vfliyajvnta, 28- 37 , sat 
*P7* 

Manu ApwiVii, 532. 

Blano Sumvnni^tt, 532. 

Manutanti^ 383. 

BfanagLyayflJna, 93, 

Mafii, 614 . 

Bliwakii Afshejn - kalpA-sAtra 
199 - 20 !)* ^ * 

441- 

1411. 


3’13- 


Bluthrachflsd, 382. 

Miitrin, 219* 

Mnl^p SarnmoJa, 39. 

Mriutla#, 364* 

Maadgalyn, 393. 

Blnuka, 381- 
-Mnunn, Sgi* 

ilauTitjn, 372 . (r. /. Bhad. 
ilaudhyttHra.) 

Bffluryo^ 2S0^ 205, 291. 293.395, 

2971 

Bfaujkikf-piilFfli, 441. 

Bluyfi, 19* 321. 

JiledhttiJihi, 463. 

Biei^asthcneSj 25. 29. 200 34*^ 
£77.515* ■ 

BTcln, 514. 
iniTiinsa, 73, 70. 

MiaiAos-^ka, 142. 

Bliirabhu I^ynpo^ 444. 
Allimvftrchas StnimkAjaiia, 443* 
BlitmTinda Knuhak, 443. 
Alitrayuvnh, $ 81 . 

Mudgak, 219* 368. 382, 
Millomiini Gobliila, 443- 
SIupdakA^Dpaaiahadj 325. 328* 
Mujibo, 418. 

Blrltjn* 436. 444. 

Alritya Prudlinmaaaij^ 440. 

N. 


Xfibliuneidlab^fm, 423* 
B»jicliiketacliftjQiifl^ 231, 

Nugfitjunn, 266. 273. mi. 
i>fftialiryv*,^ 384* 

Kaifiiaiiia CkanganiX 155. ieq. 
J^aigeyi, 228- 374* 

Naigbai^InJia, j ,<56. 

Kaitniahija^ 231. 407. 

Nttirfitya^atria^ 373* 
^airtiktaa, 164. 

Nakula, 44* 

Nukulii, 44. 

Nakshatra, 212, 

Nnksheitn], dnr^ 2J3. 
Ki^sLatra-gTobotpAtcikksLBMiEi 

!■ T"!. 
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Kalishntra-ltalpJW 214. 
NnV^lialra-vidyii, 213. 
161- 
Natin, 331. 


!Nuiioka, 331. my. 

Nandi, 241. 279. 281. 284. 


295. 

Nandi V aril ftnni, 296. 

Nnnidai 408* 

49*3. 

Nfiro^nai. 40. 341. 

214. 

Nivflnilfl, 395- 

KearchuB, 515. 

Nealitfi, 450, 4G9* 

Nidiina-fiCitra, 147. 210. 

Nidruvali, 384. 

Nigodit 407- 
Nigndi Pirnavalki, 443. 

NicnmaT 150. 

Nigamali {u. f* Agaffl), 254. 256. 
NighilllUf 154, MQ* 

Nikotlinka 444. 

Nipiti, 161, .rto 

Nirukta, 152^158. 163—KJ®. 
NirTunD,2G6. 268, 

Nin^tti, T3, 

Nisltnda, 59- 
Nislika, 332, 

Ni^^ta, 42. 

N}^3«it 248. 

Nyaja, 78. 316- 


O. 


161- 

OiLadbi, 449- 


P. 

Pdljbalo, 298. 291. 

Pflda, 1®>‘341. 
l^davidliana, 234- 
Pihlavaa, 54. 
paiUh. 

Paili-autra-bhosliyiiT 205- 


PaiagaliljanuU# 385, 

Paingi, 223. 

PataginB, 185, 368. 

Paingi kolpili, 364. 

Palngt-putra, 441. 
p^ingynTa, 1S5. 

PoJppaludoB, 364, 374. 

Pakarajna, 303- 
Pjikeua, 379- 
Palaki, 296. 

PElaaginS} 364. 

Pallbothra, 242. 276. 
Paocliicbitikamaniruj, 356. 
PaDchiila, 129. 142. 

Pftnchavidho'9u.iri, 210- 

Pnrvcbavinitt-limhmaiji*, 347. 
Paifi|i'raB. 44, my. ^ 

P&ndu, 44. my. 

PiliidyB, 44. my. 

Piaini, 118, 138. my. 150. my. 

1S4. my. 361. tdato)*304—310. 
Panmi-gotraj 335; 

PniiSnijaiii, 185. 

Pad&b, 12. 

Pfnikli, 222. 402, 

Panulao, 54. 

ParomiiiiMUi, 19*_ 

PaTatnavatlka. 3 1 3. 

Purameablliin^ 440. 
rnraskira-giibya-aiitra, 20J. 

Pcuiiiara, 91, 438, ^ 
PariAaTa-dhunai-iaalni, 86. 90. 
X^aroiit^'^ntra, 388. 
PanwaTa-fukUiii 97- 129- <fy, 
Parn^riTiiS 135. 364, 
Pdrfiiiri.kattg^i^'P'^^™’ 440. 
ParisAri-putra. 440. 441. 

PdriloTya, 91. 149. *'2,385^ 439, 
Pam^TyayaiLiT 91. 439, 

! X^t^u-rotafl, 17. 49. 81. 
Paribh3i$ba. 72. 

ParifiW, 128-132. ^ 9 ^- 

»baJ, 129). 

P4mihadjT4 131- 
PirisUbtaj 148. 249—256, {dale) 
257—260. 

' Panaaya, 449, 

Purehadi, 128—‘132. 

I ParjhndiiDt ’-^3—255. 
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IKDEX, 


ParaliRiIa^vOp 3B2 
Parthn, 381, 
iVtiafiriJ, 486. 

Pflrvn, 4PO. 

Pnrvata, 408. 

PsHUbandha, 470, 

^ta^jputrrj, 241. sm. 271}. 284 
Putnnchaii^ 1 02 . 

Piitanjall, J48. 235 , 239 
Pa Hina SaubJiira, 440 , 

Patm dit*[iii^ 4 ,go 
PaomlniralM, 372. I, ....^1^.) 
PaumriB, 384. ^ 

Paurukutsj'o, 382. 

PaurTfitltba. 383. 

PauaKicaraaddi, U2. 
PauiirrA^hynjann, 438. 

1 iivatonna4£U|i^ ^2. 

PaTanianx-g, 42. 340L 
Pmgn, 283 . 

IJi^^rdana^a, 147. 244 

iTiuIola, 274. 

Piaaoha'vrdjS, Sg, 
Pt^tia-TOiIa,4oU 
P<»rimedbaji, 3.56. 

PHrijiyna, M. 354. 

PJiito^ 161. I 

P^dkabajraria, 142. 
ridkslii, 142. I 

I otTi!,% 276, jfo* 

Poii-f, 469. I 

Prd^inM itJ^ 43, I 

^climnyogl.pairfl^ .141^ i 

^hmftja^a, 374. 

Pr^hj-n, 142. 

Praciij-fi^ktitnag^ 333. m 

i ntdh Iranians, 440. 

Prndyora, 296. 

Pragntha, 42. 340. 

Piii|aihn-'barlittta, 222, 

’36. 442. 444. 529. ^ 

PrBDjnla, 374. 

Pranjalidtiitabbrit, 374 

i ravinjikas, 335. 

Prasavdttbanam, 2,'54. 

PntsH^ 276. 333. 


I Praakantaj 49 L 
PraiSnii, 223, 

I Pm^na^iipaniabnid, 325, 
j Priiiii-pufra, 441, 

PmsiDka ^Irnjqra, 494. 

I Praatdtp, 450. 

! Pj^tarahnn iritubala 443. 

! Pratnrdanq^ 407. 

I Pralilioftri, 450. 4(J9. 
Pml.jna^pariii.fW, 121. 253.255. 
Fitufilatna (caeti;]b 2d(k 
Pjmrjpirflatlifliri, 4.50, 169 

I 46. 116^149. J50. 

JuJ. 

Prdritlicyi, 205. 

Pnitilhi Derntaratlia, 444 
Pratjqkebfi., los;. 

Pravachonq, 53. J09, 

Prftvarn, 386. 

PraToradh^ajfillj, 2&i. Men. 
Frataranjaniiiil, 3go, 

Pj-a¥Br]gya Sdnttpfitlia, 356. 

rrajToga, ISO. 

PrctTflbhavn, ]9. 

Pf UliailajfTnfj, 382. 


Gt. 90. 108, no. 


Prialiadlira, 494. 

I Prillii, 44. 

I Pf)t/iat<rQifjL,a Iv;Vnina, 494. 

I JJpiWfflvr, 16L 
' npmniyofHa^ IGS. 

' ProtAgcunuv 163. 

I PloaU^ 163. 

I Pulindq, 418. 

Pniidm, 4J8. 

^ Pujipliapara, 281 
Puj-iina, 41. 

, I5l 344. 

^^^a.-Te«la» 40. 45]. 
Piirfljin'jniriJ|idpajfnnia]i 384. 
PuroLira, 485—^8S. 
PurontiTitbTii, 400. 

PururftTafl, 36. SG. 418. 
Punjflbnmedhflj 356. 
Pufcialiotiaraa, 380, 
Purvapnlcahji, 73. 

PuBhiniitrs Gobhila, 443. 

Pushka^pnj-nydjfypatllianiunaa- 

tras, 355. 

PudhpaTSutm, 210. 
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col 


Pusliyaya^ AuJiiTfaji^ 4-13. 

PiKstakani^ 

PiJtimliOia, 3S3. 


R. 


Hailba GaoiMaoj 43fi, 443. 
Uulia-^yar SIS- 
Iluht»cliiir4t, 214. 

38 L 

Kaku, 212, 
liakaliovldyji, 35?- 
liuitihyci 438, 3S4. 

HAinavn, 38 
R^jaaiiya. 355. 
lliiiiin, 49- 

Ruma Jamadrtgnya, 463- 
Kama MilrjfJlveym 487. 
Ramuyuua, 17. 36, 41—43, 

49, 60, 

Raii&yonlputTaj 181* 

Raiia3'iii)iyai 184, 201. 373. 
KatitiktuliB. 156, 
llaibnntarint 219- 
KfliUlmra. 219- 


Rilthliarl-putrn, 441* 
llaabina, 384, 

RauLiuiiYatim 438- 
iiobhah, 334. 

161, 

EeiiavtiH, 384. 

Kenu, 418- 

4 IS. 

Rcpba, £08, 

Rlcli, 341. 

RScliihii* 418. 

Rig Yarn abhc^la. 3j4i ^ 

Kig-Tcia, 63.122. 219- m- 
468, 525^75. 

Rig-vcda-anukramaiii, 215-^19, 

Rig-vi.Ja*3irai>yaltA, 62,5—6/5- 
Rig*voda-br^iuana, 346. 
llig,veda-charana» 3<S8, 

Ri t-veda cbliandMj H7* 

Rig'veil a commcntAriesi 240. 
ilig'vcda ^ibya-autra, 20 L 

Rig-veda-jvotiaba, 211, 

Rig'veda kftlpa’^traj 180.199. 


ljt:ig -Ywla-nl rukta, 153, s^q- 
jiig-vedtt'pruliilfikliyiti 136. 
Kig-voiln'paiiBiiilHa, 252, 
Kig-vetln pjissagM tmnslutcd : (1- 
1. I,) 4Bl. (i* 74.) 549. 

(i. 162,) 553. icq. (i. 164. 46.) 
567, (i. 194, 4.) 490, (i.*63. 8,) 
20, (\. 115, 1.) 20. (li- 2.)535i 
ttqAiil 1- 20.)482.(iii-28. i.) 
492* (ilL 29, 10.) 493* (iii. 32, 

13. ) 482. (UU 86.10,) 490. (iil- 

39,1 482. (vi. 23. 9.) +33, (vE 
3.) 547. t^li, 32.) 548. (vii. 
77.) 551. <Fli*8 l-) 540. wy, 
ivii. 103,1 493- tviii* 30.1 531* 
ftiii* 11.) 548, ( vili* 13. 

14, ) 542. (viii* 21* 14,) 543* 
(ix. II. 6.) 318. (sc. 73. ll.> 
318, (x. 121,) .m C*. 130.) 
482* (i. 129,) 564. 

RigvajiinjbSt 254, 

^lifcibjy^ 3S2* ‘ 

^Ipunjaya, 295* ■ 

Kbibabtia, 418. 

Riabjalrjngii Kfl^yupnj 444, 

Hiin. 491, 

Ritulllk9banl^ 214- 

RUvieTarann, 176- 
RUvij* 469—474* 492. 

Robing 334. 
llflbita, +10. 

Roroaboraba^ 2,81* 

Roraakilyana SibaYiro, 219. 
Rudm, 55. . ^ 

Rudra-bbbli Drilbyl/ani, 442, 


S. 

Sadtiayfly 407, 449, $eq- 469* 

Snlipdevat ■44' 

SilbadeiHrH 44^ 

SaitavO] N8. 438- 
SajaDiya (bytnii\ 231, 
Samanta-panYbaka, 17- 

Sama-faakhy^ 144- 
Sama'SfitroiS 209^ 210* 
i Sama’^lantia, 143. wy. 

! sama-veda. 121. lOsS, 4 i3. 
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SniDa^nnulcrAinAnl, 237* it^q. 
^Ima'bi'abinAija, 247. sff/. 
SNiiim-chnninrJt 373. 
Samfl.kaipii,lSl. 193.209. 

Sama-jjottahft. 214. 
Suma-puriaisliiLa, 252. 
STima-prati^kl]^ 143. 
STima-mctro, 147. 

S^a^vidhrma, 190, 347- 
Simay^oLirika’autrii, 99. lOJ 
134. 206—200. 

Saiuidheiil^ 89. 393. 

SacDvargajit Lnm&ki^una, 444 
banaga, 440* 

*S4inaru. 440. 

Saodtana, 4-10. 

San(iLyilTanilii£i.ai SOfiL 
Sandrowitoa^ 242. 275—300. 
SoAgata, 297. 

Snnhit^ 184 174 170* 

'^anLjlu-charjiitiii, ISg* jr-r//. 384, 
STinltiti-upaaiahad!^ 114. 
Stinhitc»panisliai4 ^48. 
S^jiv4pmrn, 441. 

Sankara Gautama* 443. 
SankarsbaiJO-kuniLa, 9a 
S&akbja, 70. 82. 102. 

Sankiiti. 333* 

Sslnkriti-putm. 441. 

Sunkntya, 143. 383. 438, 
Sofinyisin* 314. ' 

Saofkni’a^ 398. 

Sannkani* 204. 

Somvati, 12* 169. 464* 

Samutn Cheyo, 30. 

Sarpa, 39. 

Sarpa-v'cda* 451, 

Sarpa-vidyji, 39. 

SiLralitIp 331* 

Sarvauukmmiij* 215, «y, 
Sorrlstivadaa,' 302 , 

Sarvomedhiis* 358* 
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Sail Ausbtrakslui, 443. 

Sfliirn, 216, 470. 

Satyakamu Jibala, 442. 
SflwwBugryo, 373. (p. f.-murgra, 

Sut y ain j 

Satyavjllui 328* 

Satyavati, 418. 


Snuk^ijaiia, 439. 
fkmtrjmaiil, 355. .'557^ 
^utnima^l-^uxnbandhi-, 3.16. 
Muyflmi, 205* 

SAi'ani], 38 L 
Savetiiaa, 38 L 
Siif^ilTJignichajiina* 224 
Saritrlj 414 
Sajakiijana* 439. 

Suja^B, Rig^vtida-bUushyafp, 111 
342. (^34X 458* 155-157* 
Suynnn* l*flraiani*aijtni-bh^hyn. 
87—94* 

&4a!«andbjadihautrantfln]., 355. 
Selcuciua jNicator^ 242. 274. aj/t. 

298* ^ 

Semiisc rachca^ 14* nw, 

Senakn* 143* 

Seven HviirBj 12. 

SliiifJgLiruiishyB, cojimi. on tlio 
Apufcnimiinl. 216. 
S?i;fl[iFiiiAa-bi4liinrtnn, 112. 347. 
ShaaL^ipatiici, 357/ 

ShotladiD* 177* 

Siddhania, 73* 

Sinliabahu* 268. 

Siojvali, 212* 

Skanda-bli^liya* 240. 
Skundastanim,. 240. 

Smirta-autra, 94. 99. 

Smrit:, 52* 75, 78. 86—93, 107 
182. 

Smriti-prabrtndbao, 99. 

Sorciflj 55. 533. 

Somn-rajayah. 381* 

Soan-r^ya, 381* 

Somdraudra Charu, 09 . 
S<inin-4artEuinj 297. . 

Soina'4u$limo^ 421. 

Soma-vihat 
Soma Vaiolianva, 38. 

Somsrjaga, 177. 

Somcirara* 103. 122. 144. 
^motpaltilif 262. 

^ne (riTLr) 279* 

Sporea^ I GO. 

SphojiayanB, 143* 

SEhaula^bihivi, 143. 153* 

Stbirakft ^rgya, 444. 
Slobbnau^nbard, 144* 
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SloicSj 

Strab^ 15. jtv/. 25. jppy* 200. SJ5* 
StClpali, 2-18» 

SubanJho^ ^195. 

SuLlijidrdr ^5. 

SubHilifitan^'n, 450. 469* 

8ui1as, 4S3, 4So. 

Sudeah^ 57. 

SLlktA, 341. 

Siilablid, 205. 

Sumulyjij 297. 

Sumiuitm Bibb. Gaut. 444, 
SumiintiJ,!, 205. 

16L 

£ipa{4VD, 443, 

SupratliA, Aulundjn, 443, 
Surtibliigiiiitaj 395, 
8iiradmiirubbiihekiu)tain, 355* 
SflrjB, 55. 449* 

SiiryakB, 206, 

Su^radn ^lattkijana^ 443, 
^u.Hravaa V^jrabagaiija, 443. 

SubJinarias 443, 

.Salivjdttij 247, 

Sutra* 71—249. 

Sfilra-eliarjriQ, 103—J9S, 364. 
seq. 

.Suyajna, 205, 

Suya-^ 297, 

Sd^ftvaiso, 412. 

lOS. 509, 

SviMi];yW-bmbD!ianii, 224. 

Svabii, 113. 

StaliA-kfitiB, 463* 

Svanajn, oO. 

,S\'anaya BliuTjaya^ 493. 

Svara, 160, 

SvjnhtnkrLt, 400* st:q. 

Sji'ipdrpa, 437. 

f^baru* 419, 

.*^ib<]tinuU$anain, 306, 

135, 364, 

Sainyq, 382. 

,^faavm 97. 

^laira* 368. 

^aLairO'^khii, LI8. 135. 149, 



137* 

147, 


Saifiirwa, 369, 

i^aiauniigflji, 290. 

143, 

Saivoyayfi^ 3S3. 

Safcaa, (people) 54. 

SikaJj'ian, 444. 

&\kala, 143- 

^dkala-iikbu* U8. 135-, 

J 40. 143. 144, ifrt. 

149. 178, 219. seq. 363. 
^alja* 136, 140. 143. 368. 
^kfilya-pitn. 136. 143* 

^\kapCi^i* 143* F* /. 

^kapurni^ 153. 

^liatayann* I4l, 143. 164, 

6aklin, 51, 100—105* 121_127. 

183, frq. 377. 429, aw. 
l^kty[^ 383* 

SakuDtalo, (plfly) 1. 5, 512. 
Sakuntali (hcmlncX 36, 

Siikrarl, 2^. 

^ya, 83.285,295. (#« Buddha,) 
^aK3S4. 
.^lankiyana'cliamna, 131, 

AdJaakayana-gotra* 381. 381, 
6ilankdjanl-putfa^ 441, 
Sjilaprnve^a* 355. 

^]£ul£a, 297- 

^iiHya (f. L Kim-* !^r-) 368. 
Samba Sirkarakjba, 44,3* 

^aibbu. 383* 
fiamitri, 450. 469. 

Sindilah. 385. 

^indili-putra* 441* 

SapdiLya. J81. 32,3. 433. 440* 
^i^ilydyanQi. ISI. 

^aakha, 333* 

^nkbdyllnt^ 143, 
^ankhiyana-bribniarie, 180, 397. 
^iakbuyana-griliya-Aiiitra, 20J. 
.^tikhayami-kalpa, 180. 109* ei- 
tract (jcvi* l.)37—40* 
Sinkbujana-pan^ialita, 252* 
SankbAjanina, 183* 368, 
J^mtandcliarya, 152, 

6.aatnnq, 255, 

Jupbeja^ 372, (r, f. .peya, -pija). 
^rdula, 373. 

6arknrakjbi, 381, 
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f^arvftJaita 442^ 

^i nilutta 156. 

Saatm* 53. 

^^adharmnn, 297. 

^ato^aluJtata HautlgajyQ J43, 

^lonika, 231, 

^^alaimtiia - brShmana. 176. 183, 
329. 349 . 353—360. fi.8, L lA 
435. (iL 4. 5,) 421, 

Satarcluiia^ 42. 340. 

^aLurudrijn, 355. 

^lynla, 374. (w, 7. SatjamuJ* 
ohavD.) 

SLtjrayanio, 181, 193, 364. 372. 
Sithyujaiilyo, 374. 

Sauc]Liv|-iJk$liij ISJ, 

^aunnLotra^ 2aO. 331* 
saiinako, 118.135. jco, 230—23n, 
433. 

^unokn-nnukraioji^i, 216* fry. 
fiauaaln-arflnyako* 314. 
^unafca-gril^i^n-aiitriij 201 , 
&unakft^kftli*a-aiitm, 144. 199. 
SaunahavcharqiiB^ 375. 
Saunaka-pnri^LalHa, E50, 
Siiunnkfl^uimnuliad, 323, 337, 
Sautiakajaaalij 335. 
i^unakitia, 3M. 

^aunnki-ptilrti, 44 L 
Sauna kiya, 137, 143. 
Saunukiya-cJiituHidhyiiyjkii, 139 


Sradtlha-knlpd-LljillaLyai 255. 

Stutmiata-kaiiiiikajii^iiiUii^ 3g3_ 
Srauta cercmoniisa, lool 
Sraiila-aOlraa, 5a 75. 94, S9 169 
—199. 

SraT.-inaHlftUa Ifaulmla, 443. 
Srutiibfludhu* 486. 

Sfu6, 53 . 75. 82. as. &8. 97, 

100. 107. 182, 

Srdti-rupeLniantrj^, 350, 

Stldm (face), 55. 58, 207, 

SOdni tlj-naat^j 243 297, 
Subh^^a, 513, 
sukri JO, 220. 356: 358* 
SulTadipik^ 255. 

Sulvlkaiu^ 253. 255. 

SuhahoEro^ 230. 

Suiiahpndiha:, 412. 

Sunakwplja, 30. 408—416, 
Sunakttj 231, 3«I. 

Subika, 295. 

\ Suiipllin^itla, 412, 

I Sfiaha Vji]]b, Bliir* 444. 

Svetisfatnm, 370, (v. /. 

I STeLfl(nr% -til, -linta^ Svera, 

I Aivrt-.j 

I Sv£tuilvatara-upnni»liad, 321, 
STi-Uketu, 123. 421. 

Sjaiiah, 331* 

Syima,^ 370, 

j Sjffimfij'aninfl, 304. 370. 

I %3vaivRATcliafifiiia£n, 383,493, 


Saunnfa-Saiatrayab, 383. 
Saangi-putni, 441, 
Saufpujtiyj-B. 438, 

Savaj», 444. 

Si'kliU} . 53 , 

^ksliu. (iikaha), 113—147* 
Silpa Kji«japa, 442. 

SicF»tain ^ranic<ltiikiun, 355. 
SicliiagraincdLamanlrii^ 356. 

368. 

Siau Angira-sa, 97. 

Si4uuagQ^ 296 l 

Siva, 55, 

SiVa,fiankalpa , 31J, 

Sloka, 68. fry. 71. S& 99. Iia 
S^addliA-ktilpnl^ 253. 255. 


T. 


Tail tiki, 142. 

Toittirijo, 01. 174. 

'-Tnit t iriyfl'anu kramnni, 223. 

'J’ailtirija-iraiiyaka, 113. cry. 3.31. 

fry. 

TaiUirijm*cliaranii, 37a 

Taittiriyn*gfi|ij'a,^ftlri^ 201* 

Tflittiriya-kalpn-cntra, 29!). 
TalttirIj.t,prttti^dkLjn, I37. 
Tajltiriya-eikphi, U3*fry, 
Taittlrfya-snnhili, 350, 359, 364, 
J^^^^^riya-DjwtiisLad, 11-1. 323. 
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TitlttirivjLka^ J37. H2, 

2^6. 

TamuaTBno^DgliLLruma^ 302. 
Tamrnp&rni^ 270, 

TnnOinSt 3&1. 3S3. 
TAmlya-bruhina.^ 430. 

§ee PuttcKAvir^^bri 
Taniinnpiut, 464- 
Tapaofja, 372. (v. K pujnna.) 
Tarkfllija, 382. 

Turk8l]jra Vaipai/nta, 39. (w, /. 

Va^pLi<^lli{a.) 

Taaniburaviiui, 364. 

Tibetan ehroDoltjigyj 265. 

Tjiaka, (&, A BaluJia)^ 296. 
Tifiini«Ura Piirs^avyaya, 494, 
Tirl^rt* 248. 

TirtbakaJS 262. ' > 

Tiltiri, im 223, 

Tman ((lt.mnci.X 20, 

Tot lAJanos, 375. 

Troivani, 439, 

TrdsadoAyava, 382. 

Truta AubumalO} 442, 

Trctfi (age), 412, 

Tripti&ciro, 55, 

Tribh^hjoratna, 137. 

TrUh^ubb, 68. 71, 222. 400, 

TrJtijosai-nnagfttatli ly agr&l i ad i- 
montr^^ 355. 

Turn Kdrooheya, 442. 

Turanian raeca, 14. no, 

Turuabka, 299. 

Tvaolitfi, 464. , 


U, 

UchatyiUi, 381, 

LldamAandilyn, 444, 

Udaytuvn, 296 . 

Udilaloka, 36. 442, 

Uddulaka Aruncyo, 442. 

UdgAiyj, 122. ITS. 181. 445. Mfa, 
449. jrey. 469, 471. 
Udgulii-bb&akara, 240. 

Udibbi /. UdasiDj, 2 . 
Udiclijm 142. 

Udrebyn Kaihali, 373, 


ClK’)' 

Ugraflena, 284, 

Ugra^Toa, 23 L 
L^ivaliidallfi, 246, srn. 

Ukh^ 223, 

Uklia-dbdrnnHr 355, 

Uk luk-anmblianiinadLiijantTua, 355, 
Uklijiu 137. 142. 

Uktbn-^lram, 254. tfo, 

ITindt 53. 

OnOj 450. 

Unodi-,i<iiUitrn, 151. Kq. 245, 
Unrttiiii, 450. 469, 

Upagiiri, 470. 

Upagrantbo-ft^tnH 2lO» 
Upajyntiaho, 213* 253, 255. 
Upamouyarnlu 385, 

(Jpansy ana, 207. 

Upanga, 5. 

Upani^iadfl, JOO, 122. 316 —328. 
348. 

Upasaxga* IGI. 

UpoTtida, 5, ^ 

Lrpa%-ei£i\ 442. 

U(mekfit, 5, 325. teg, 

Uijayit Aiipsm., 443. 
Urukalnsjoiia, 383. 
tlrraii, 36, 

Uah^ 414. 529. 551. «g, 
tjHbaaa-noktau, 464. 
ushtnan^ 160, 341, 
tJflh&ih* 222. 401, 

Cci, 393, 

Ul polararpndovs, 269, 
UtUmoltanja, 142. 

Ut Ura-brahmann, 45.3. wy. 
ITttarnkurua (alphabet)^ 518, 

I UttsrouirniaaMi. 90. 

L’ttarapaksfaii^ 73. 

Uttsmviharo, 281. 

Uvnta, 98. 


V. 

Vftch, 442. 
Vaeliaknari, 205. 
Vichaipaii, 82. 407. 

Vudavv, 205. 

Vadhilni, J9f. 
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19a. 

VaitliibLriti^piUni, 441, 
VnidiKlaivI, 493^ 

Vnidehji^ 52* 

Vnidhejji {car* Uc. -rLcyft)> 372. 
Vaijoru, 372, 

VnijuTupa, 438, 

Vnynvlipayfina^ 438. 

VnijaTapiii ffrFihja'&iitra\ 201, 
'^'’Aikariii, 4(i9, 

VaikLiiina^a, 194. 
VulkbiiQjisa^Aiktraf 199. 

Vtirnav-ft, 334* 

VAiiieya,, (par. lee, -dbem-neyo,) 
372. 

V'flinyi, 381. 

yRialuiui-n-dJinrma-saitlr;!^ 331* 

Viuilitnjmrej-n^ 438. 

yaii.-!(im]j4yaTHi, 174, 223, 3fi4* 
VjiiMCftliLbjip 78. 84. 31Ck 

VQjivufti7tni» 383 p 

ViidjB {rticeX hSJ. 20T, 378* 405. 

Vnitunikn, 202, 

Vdyakanjiuiii, 

Vujiipcjaa, 335, 
Vajaaimeyi-anjkmiiiflnT, 226. 
y^’sLsaiie^ri-uriujyatin, 329. >^ 2 - 
Vwjisancyi-brubiimna, 3l9. 353, 

360. 

y^ju^nncyi^kalpn-sain^ 181, 199, 
V iijn$ank.‘yi-|irfn:i^iVkliyii, 138 

121, 138. 174, 

361. 371. jpy.i 

VajiL>.%i:L'yi*iiAnlilEd, 333—360, 
V^aja^aiicyi-upanisliinJj 317* 
ViiJia£rATii;9^ 443. 

Vajrilkftti, 508, 

YaUikakauaikn, 439, 

VnlAkliilyqji^ 220, 

V'^ulmiki, 143. 

Va|pi!bitii}». 385, 

V'ttniadevo, 42* 340. 

^'aiundi^^iiili, 362. 

ViimailpTyo, 382, 

ViiEnakakflluiynLiii, 442. 
Vaniipm&tliik, 314. 
yanELApnti, 449. 463. 

VHiidluug, 362* 

Vjmiji, 379. 

VnnM'bririlimana, 3l6* 436* 


VansnkB, 2£X3. 

Varndajnyrtj 210. 

Vfij.rfiha, 370* 

399. 

V£ran.inntftvjjrafl> 364, 369, fi’Bi-, 
tee* Vfurtan*,^ 

VarrtMich]^ 137* 239—24J. 

I 220, seq^ 379. 

VarkiniTit-purre, Ht, 

Varna, 507, (four) 207i 
Vnrslin, 241, 

Vur^Jifl^ani.pulraj 441. 
Varahyu-yani, 142. 

VSrtjintaveyn, 374, 

GO. 2J2. 410. trq* 534* 

Seq. 

VnniiLn-Aditj'n, 38, 

! Vnriiiiuuiiitni Gobblla, 443. 

Vrirukl,tipqnifihnc1, 13 4. 
VHBiflhtlin, 36. 42. 51, 340. 385. 
408* 413. 4G3, (raoii) 91. 483, 
437* 

Vftaialilba ampO, 55, 

Vli-dshtha,. .53. teq. 104, 385* 
iTiUlglitha Arat[bCLiiyi^,444, 
ydsiali^lm Cbibikicrincya^ 444, 
y^ifllitha-dharmn-4ijL.'itni, 134. 
yDfonlli^adimfliiitniPs 355. 
Vasudora^ 45, 55- 261* 

Vaauiniini, 299* 

VoauBniia, 463. 

VftAa Akrya, 494* 

Vatnbhtkoni, 142, 

Vaiiijtiiin, 373* 

Ymtia (InndX 241. 

Vutsa, 442, 

Vntdiiniitm GaUhi<1a^ 4*13. 

Va^an napiiit D^Ulirjira, 440, 
VilSapra, 142, 
Vat>b'iiiiiii>iJaTi-putrii^ 440, 

Vatri-puirik. 441- 
Viteya, 142. 368, 438. seq. 

V^yn, 436'. 444, 449* 452. 

Veda, 9. 10. 28. S3. 205* {^ntU 
quilv) 62—66 {ftiithuiity) 79—■ 
81. 103, 

Yridamitro. 136, 143, 

Vr Jan If a, 53* 94. 95 . 98, 109*— 
215, (number) 109—113, 
VcdualJi, 82. 316. 
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Vcc]4rlbaidi|nkl, 216. 

VodtiAS, 408t 
Vetiic njfe, 9—11. 

Vcydvolij 38-1. 

Vibltukti, 163. 

Vibbn^ijultn Knsyipo, 444^ 
Yichakiiliima, 40J. 

Vich&bfbopa 444. 

Vidharbhi’knuiiiliuyn, 440. 

Vidhl, 101. 170. 343. 
Vidhadliabov 283. 

Vidinisant, 296.( f. f, Vimbw^ Vi* 
dhis, Vindu»&na;t Vindyascn.i.)^ 
Yijnyft, 267* 

Yikruw&tlityat 304. 

Viaaya, 83. 

Vltidu, 508. 

Vindu-sam, 297. 
Yioiyog&Kfljigraba, 252. 

Vipas» 486. 

Vipmbitndliu^ 486. 

Vipnuiiti, 440. 

Vir^. 403. 

Yiranui, 507- 
ViridbiB, 450. 

Viidmii, 55. 60. 390. trq, 
YiRlipu-dlinrniotlara, 240, 
Vishnii.'Trldilli&li. 382. 
VleakbayupB, 29G. 

Yiavfimilm, 36. 42. 80, $fq. 340. 
383. 408. 413. 449. 463. 482. 
485. m/. 487. 

Yiiiv&nlani SBoahudniBna, 487. 
'V^vardpa Tvd^btrB, 440. 

Viave dcv4is 450. 532. 
Vrihadrathit, 29T. 

V'riBha^ttBbiia VSt., 444. 

Vyiahtii, 45. 

Vfitro, 399. 

Vj&briti, 450, teg. 

Vy&kaniina, 150 — ■ 152. 158 — 
169. 

Vydkhya. 110. 

Vyili. 143. 241. 

VyiMijano, 341. 


VylaB, 42.91. 231. 253, 476.479. 
VyaBbti, 440, 

X. 

Xandramua, 275. teg. 

I 

Y. 

Yldavakoaba^ 156. 

Y»jnnp4rftvc» 253. 255. 
YBjnavRcbttfl R4 }b.. 442. 
YS^vilkja, 22. 24. 36. 81-86^ 
91. teg. 129. 329. 331 — 333. 
349. 353, iA/.422. teg. 442, 
Y&jnikadei'B, 256. 
Yfi^nikS'UpeiniBbiid, 114. 

Y'^iiopa?uin, 206, 

Y^ajtir-TedB'cbiiyaiia, 369 — 372. 
(niHEfflX 174. 3^. (pnrBBi^b(aJ^ 
253. (kil^hnkA), 225. 

Y'jyyiK 177i 407. 
Ytgy&dipr<FBbaiiftntBin, 355. 
Y"&jyAnuv4fcyllit 224. 399. teg. 
Y'flifcshws 269. 

Ynifia VaiTBjiFnK M. 

Ynskikli, 331. 

Yiika.'lll. 142. 148. 153—157. 

168. 223, 439. 

Yitayama, 450. 

YauTtmaiTa, 383. 

Y'DTanaa, 54. 

TavanaBji, J07. 520. 

aeq. 

Yoga, 78. 102. 235. 3161 
Y‘oga*nanda, 241. 

Vc^-ii^tra, 330. 

YudliubUliira, 44. nsy. 
YUpalatuhaniis, 253. 255. 
Yijpaaansk&^ 355. 

Zenodotux, 161. 

Zoroafliriaas, 12. 
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